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Ethnicis igitur nullum tempus propriè hiſtoricum audiat, 
niſi quod primam olympiadem ſequitur. Nos autem qui 
Moſaicis gaudemus Ratiociniis, ab ipſo primo homine, 
mundoque condito hiſtorias noſtras exordiamur. Et 
idcircd totum temporis, quod ab ip/is motuum cœleſtium 
carceribus, ad hanc uſque Metam, five preſens tempus 
effluxerit, hiſtoricum jure nominamus. _ _ 


BEVvERIDGE's Chronol. Inſt. l. 1. c. 2. 
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By JOHN KENNEDY, Recor of 
| Bradley in the County of Derby. 
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HE importance of the point, the ſetling of which 
z the attempt of the following ſheets, fully ap- 
pears from it's having employed the reſearches and pens 
of the moſt | and inquiſitive in all ages; and 
the difficulties, with which it's determination is attended, 
are no leſs apparent from all human calculations hav- 
ing been hitherto devoid of agreement, and their en- 
deavours unable to bring it to any preciſe regulation. 
To aſcertain then a branch of ſcience no leſs difficult 
than »ſeful to be adjuſted, may be thought well to 
claim the divine interpoſition. | 
— Deus interit. Dignus vindice Nodus 

I uncidit. | 

I therefore preſent the reader with a ſyſtem of chro- 
nology built upon Moſaic principles and data; and do 
requeſt of him to lay aſide, for a while, all preconcep- 
tions of difficulties and objections, till he has viewed 
my whole ſcheme, and conſidered it in all it's parts. 
It has ſeldom or never happened, that a ſcheme of 

any kind, has been brought to perfection in the firſt? 

attempt. But here it muſt be remembered, that the 
ſcheme of genuine ſacred chronology, is of too refined 
and delicate a nature to admit of any mean; and the 
proof of it, like the ſource and fountain from whence 
it was derived, muſt be perfect in it's origin. 

My calculations, founded on the terms, principles 
and data of the Pentateuch, lay a claim to a juſt exact- 
neſs; and ſhould they, upon a due examination; be 
found liable to produce .erroneous concluſions in Sun 
and Moon aſtronomy, they cannot be Moſaic, and I 
muſt acknowlege myſelf to have been guiltFof a very 
high Miſnomer, in giving them ſuch a ſacfdd appella- 
tion. And therefore the conviction of a fingle error in 
time from the creation to this day, which, upon no- 

a 2 tice 


tice given, cannot be corrected upon the principles 
laid down, muſt be admitted as a confutation of this 
whole performance, and there will be no * left, 
but only,, 
Quod fi non tenuit magnis tamen excidit ais. 
The more immediate view of this work is to evince, 
amongſt others, the following propoſitions, which 
were drawn up by me nearly in the ſame form and 
publiſhed ſome time ago, when ſeveral ſubſeriptions 
were taken in upon them; and ſorry I am that I could 
not diſcharge my obligations ſooner to thoſe, who 
were ſo kind as to encourage my deſign, which I cer- 
tainly would have done, had I not in this Interval met 
with many unexpected 1 mee. 1 1360 
I. The original poſition of the two great luminaries, 
the Sun and Moon, with reſpect to the Earth, on the 
fourth of the Hexa&meron, deduced from the frſt chap- 
ter of Genes, and aſcertained in the Levitical law, 
by Moſes, when he enjoins the obſervation of the feaſt 
of the In- gathering on the 15th day of the month, in 
the revolution, i. e. end of the year: here the number 
15 (which is the Scripture full-moon day, and was 
its quality on the 4th of the Hexaẽmeron, ) does really 
and in fact, with a true aſtronomical exactneſs, ex- 
preſs the diſtance of the Moſaic cardinal, i. e. autumnal 
inoctial point, from che evening of the Moon's 
yy" Tal 
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O 
II. An aftronomical determination on what day of 
the week was the 4th of the Hexa&meron, collected and 
ſtated the Moſaic terms -of computation, viz. 
days, © weeks, and years; beginning his account of 
time, andi his Chronology, from a cardinal point of 
the heavens, viz. the autumnal æquinox; and from 
a * point of the 7. ViZ. noon, with reſpect 
| | to 


PNRHRFPANNWͤͤ * 


to the Moſaic meridian; which is Wa We ä 
ed, Gen. ch. 2. ver. 10. GGS. 


III. Moſes meaſures the lives of the e by 
the courſe of the Sun, or tropical ſolar years; and 
records all hiſtorical tranſactions and events, by the 
months and days of the lunar year, N K — 
po gh” eee e 2636 (C). 


WW. In conſequence of the „ pe 
it twill appear from Gen. i. 14. and Moſes's account of 
the deluge, that Noab was in the ark, part of two 
diſtin& ſolar, and part of two diſtinct lunar, years. 

N. B. (rſt) The two diſtinct ſolar years are expreſſed 
by the numbers 600 and 601. Gen. ch. 7. ver. 11. and 
ch. 8. ver. 13. | 

The tuo diſtinet lunar years are thus 3 out: 
Noab entered into the ark, Gen. cb. 7. ver. 11, on the 
17th day of the 2d month of that lunar year, which 
was concurrent with the ſolar year of his life 600 
and he received the divine command to come out of 
the ark, Gen. ch. 8. ver. 14,15, on the 27th day of 
the 2d month of that lunar year, which. was concur- 
rent with the ſolar year of his life, 6. 

(adly) In the year of Noah 600, in which he _ 
luge began and ended, there was a co. incidence of the 
lunar year with the ſolar; the epact at the concluſion 
of that year being 11, and is plainly deducible from 
the Moſaic account, according to the Hebrew text. 

(3dly) The Moſaic hiſtorical narration of the circum- 

ances, proceſs and concluſion of the deluge, isextremely 
curious, and will be found to be the key, whereby we 
may open many, if not moſt, of the ſecrets of the ſcrip- 
ture computation, as, (1) not only the number of 


days in a month, but alſo the manner of eomputi 
and adju 


ting 
ſting the months, both of the ſolar and of the 
lunar year, (2) The quality of the Moon which con- 
ſtitutes the head or beginning of the lunar gern REL 
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vi P R E FACE. 
The primitive and true aſtronomical * of connect 
| ing the lunar years with the ſolar. 


V. It will appear from the Calendar of the year of 
Neab 600, when rightly collected from the Moſaic 
| narration, that the ſeveral characters, by which any 
given ſcripture year is diſtinguiſhed from another, are, 
the day of the month, the day of the week, and the 
cardinal point of the day in which the Sun croſſes the 
Moſaic cardinal point of the heavens: from hence it 
comes to paſs, that the day of the week never occurs 
in the Pentateuch, or throughout the Hebrew ſcriptures, 
becauſe 1t 1s not only included in general, but aſtrono- 
mically given, as I ſhall prove, in the day of the 
month; e. g. when Moſes tells us, Gen. ch. 8. ver. 4. 
that the ark reſted on (one of) the mountains of Ara- 
rat on the 17th day of the 7th month of that year in 
which the deluge began, he had no occaſion to add, 
that it was on the 4th day of the week. Points which 
may be juſtly reckoned amongſt the ſecrets of the 
antient and original computation. 


VI. Moſes s canon (i. e. lift, roll or catalogue) of pa- 
triarchs, from Adam to Foſeph incluſive, containing an 
interval of 2369 years, according to the Hebrew text, 
is a, moſt accurate aſtronomical canon; and may be 
proved to be ſo, independent of any period, epocha, 
or computation, except what is founded on the terms 
and principles of the Pentateuch, and the given charac- 
ters of the world's zra. 


VI. The Moſaic genealogies, both before and aber 
the flood, conſtitute an uninterrupted and ſucceſſive 
chronology, which aſtronomically aſcertains the true 
extent of the world's paſt duration; becauſe, 10 
1ſt. The years of the patriarchs run parallel with 
the years of the world. 
2dly. Every Moſaic (and Scripture) Sbanab is a true 
ſolar revolution. VIII. The 
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VIII. The quantity of the ſolar year may 
- be aſcertain'd with the minuteſt —_— to an indivi- 


ſible point, from a year of commenſuration, ſuggeſted 
by this text of Scriprure, and others of the like import; 
Gen. c. g. v. 27. All the days of Metbuſalab were 969 years. 

And it may be neceſſary to obſerve, that the 
exact commenſuration of the annual and diurnal re- 
volutions, has happen'd but 3 times ſince the creation: 
the fourth will be completed A. D. 1753, at me au- 
tumnal æquinox. 


IX. There can be no chen! in the Scri 1 


nology, becauſe it may be demonſtrated that there is 


n © u in the Scripture-aſtronomy. 


X. The form of the patriarchal twofold (i. e. both 
ſolar and lunar) year, is no where to be found, but in 
the patriarchal line. 


XI. The year of 360 days, which, for many ages, 
ſo generally prevailed in the poſt diluvian world, will 
appear to be, probably, nothing more than a mutilation 

of the . e and patriarchal ſolar tropical year; be- 
ing the on yr part of the primitive computation, which 

is deſcendents of Ham and Japbet, and ſome branches 
of the family of Shem, retained in their ſeveral diſper- 
fions. Mr. ken has framed a plauſible and ingeni- 
ous theory upon this ſingle article, but it has no foun- 

dation i in Scripture, ha of ; 


XII. The terms Antediluvian, Moſaic, * Scrip- 
| ture aſtronomy, are not to be underſtood, as relating 
to, and comprehending, the planetary ſyſtem ; — 
are to be confin'd to the Sun 1 5 Moon) conſider d 
as the natural adequate meaſure of time, by its an- 
nual revolution. To which office it was originally 


deſigned and appointed by God himſelf at the creation; 
great exactneſs 
N. B. 


and to which it is conſtantly and with 
applied i in the e of the Pentateuch. 


vii . PR E FACE, 


VN. B. To render my aſtronomical calculations plain 
and eaſy to be underſtood, I have inſerted and explain- 
ed a conciſe aſtronomical table, both ſolar and lunar, 
conſtructed from the inverted poſition of the lumina- 
ries, A. M. 1. and A. M. 1656. [See Page 14.] 
And ſhould the world continue any definite number 
of ages, the table founded on this inverted poſition 


will ſtand in need of no alteration or correction. 


The purport of this undertaking, will not lead me 
to treat of the origin, or to ſettle the chronology, of the 
moſt antient kingdoms and nations, where the Scrip- 
tures are ſilent. Nor ſhall I attempt the connection 
of the Sacred Hiſtory with the Profane: and indeed 
was I deſirous to do it, I know not of one inſtance of 
that kind, which can be depended upon with certainty, 
(excepting the æra of the Olympiads, of the building 
of Rome, according to Varro, and the æra of Nabonaſ- 
ſar,) before the expedition of Nebuchadnezzar, into 
Judæa, c. mentioned by the prophet Daniel cb. 1, 
ver. 1, and is confirmed by the much noted fragment 
of Beroſus. Neither is it neceſſary to make a digreſſion, 
in order to ſtate and explain the moſt antient forms 
of year, which have been in uſe ſince the flood; but 
1 ſhall entirely confine my enquiries to the Moſaic and 
Scripture year; and it wilt be my peculiar province 
to collect the principles and data, which lie diſperſed 
thro* the Pertateuch, and to undertake to prove, by 
their aſſiſtance, that the whole of Sacred chronology, 
is built upon a moſt ſure, and truly aſtronomical; foun- 
dation. Theſe are ſome of the particulars which may 
be ſtill reckoned amongſt the neceſſary and effential 
de/iderata, notwithſtanding the many learned and 
elaborate volumes, which have been wrote and pub- 


liſhed upon the ſubject of the Scripture chronology. 


IV: 
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4 Table of the 2 material Errata. For two ak 
Corrections, vide Poſtſcript. 1 


P 69. 1.26. for, polar revolution, read. 


polar revolution, without a ſeparating line. 
P.70. 1.17. for, Beſhanim, read, Velhanim. 


P.84. 1.10. for, September 8+ORtober 31, ready”... 


November 8+ October 31. 
P. 87. 12 dele, which. | 
P.g0. I. g. at incllgible, » Place a coma for th period | 
and for, now, read, nor. 
P. 105. 1.24. for, 59 h. 8 m. read, 59' 8". 
P.112. 1.1. for, 9g+30, read, g 30=270. 
P.163. 1.10. after 360, add the word, days. 
P.188. l. 10. for, = ſomo, read, ben jomo. 
P.199. 1.21. for, the 15th day after the 16th of Mas. 
read, the goth day. 
P.213. 1.9. for, Moggdanim, read, Mognadim. 
P.368. 116 the references ſhould be 351, 353- 
. 396, 1. 2. for, p. 351, ey p. 390. 
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SCRIPTURE CHRONOLOGY, Ge. 
2 only true) chronology; we are nor 
Al in the ſixth millenium of the world's: 
paaſt duration, wiz. in the 57 58th 
current year. And yet, even in theſe 
latter times, in a philoſophical, aſtronomical, and 
mathematical age, neither the learned of our 
own, nor of any other, nation, (as experience teſ- 
ties): have been able to teach us, how to accom- 
modate by fixed and determinate rules, the true 
meaſures of the annual periods of the two great 
luminaries, either to civil or religious uſes : I mean, 
not with that exactneſs and certainty, by plain, 
ſimple, and yet, unerring laws, which the pri- 
2 E mitive 
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mitive ins were originally ** and prac- 


tiſed; as will demonſtrably appear from the Pen- 
tateucb of Moſes, 


Firſt then we are to ſtate and 3 
original poſition of the 3 orbs, the Sun, Moon, and 


Earth to one another ; which is the fundamental 


datum of the Pentateuch, and to us, a neceſſary 


and important point of knowlege. 

Moſes concludes his hiſtorical account of the 
Hexaëmeron, with this remark, And God ſaw all 
that he had made, and behold, it was very good, 
i. e. every part of the univerſal ſyſtem, whether 
inanimate, animate, of rational, was created in a 
ſtate of original perfection. 

As the two great luminaries are ever varying 
their mutual aſpects to each other, their relations 
and diſtances; was I to aſk the aſtronomer, what 
we might infer from nature, to be their firft ſitu- 


: ation, with reſpect to the Earth? He would, it 


is probable, ſmile at my ſimplicity; or, perhaps, 
give me ſome-ſuch ſerious anſwer as this, VIZ, 
In a circle there is no firſt point by nature, but 
only by poſition. | 

But was I to aſk the ſame aſtronomer, what 
was the moſt. perfect, and therefore, by juſt ratio- 


5 cination and inference, the original poſition, I do 


not think he would look upon this ene as 


abſurd, or treat it with ridicule. 


Iwill endeavour to deduce this point from ſome 
particular expreſſions made uſe of by Moſes in the 
firſt chapter of Geneſis, and afterwards confirm it 
by certain texts in the Levitical law. | 8. 

en. 


(3) 


Gen. ch. 1. ver. 14. And God ſaid, ler there 
be lights (Heb. and Gr. luminaries) in the firma- 
ment (Heb. expanſe) of the Heavens, to divide the 
day from the night. (Heb. between the day, and 
between the night) and let them be for figns,” and 
for ſeaſons, and for days,” and for years. 
Ver. 15. And let them be for hghts (Heb. and 
Gr. luminaries) in the firmament (Heb. expanſe) 
of the Heavens, to give light upon the Earth, 
(Heb. Iebair(conjugat. hiphil)gnalhaarets, to cauſe 
to thine over thewholeEarth, even to enlighten the 
whole extent of its ſurface, from 1 one P to 
the other) and it was ſo. 

Ver. 16. And God made two great lights, 
(Heb. and Gr. luminaries) the an Iigbt (lu- 
minary) fo rule (Heb. for the dominion of) the 
day, and the leſſer light (lamina ry) to rule (Heb. 
for the dominion of) the e He made the 
Hare alſo.” (Heb. and the ſtars.) 7 

Ver. 17. And God ſet them in tze firmament 
(Heb. expanſe) of the Heavens, to give Tight up0! 
the Earth (Heb. to cauſe the whole extent of the 
Earth to ſhine.) 

Ver. 18. And to rule over the dy, be 
the night, and to divide the light from the dark- 

5, (Heb. between the light and between the 
darkneſs.) And God jaw ther i is war gol. 


Ver. 19. And and evening and the morning 
Was the Fourth day. 


Should we enlarge our ideas of the univerſeinto 
as many ſyſtems as modern philoſophy * | 
A 2 into 


(4) 
into a numberleſs hoſt of ſuns, and an indefinite 
plurality of worlds, theſe words of Moſes may be 
fairly extended to comprehend them all. 
Leet there be luminaries in the expanſe of the 
Heavens. -Upon a bare peruſal of them, our 
thoughts immediately begin to range the whole 
circuit of the ſky, and we raiſe our contempla- 
tions to the Sun, the Moon, the planets, the co- 
mets, the fixed ſtars, and all the hoſts of Heaven: 
and we can ſcarce help indulging a pleaſing hope, 
that Moſes is about to draw the veil, and open to 
our intellectual view the ſecrets of the univerſal 
ſyſtem. But the following words, in the begin- 
ning of the 16th verſe- And God made two great 
luminaries---efteEually reſtrain all ſuch ſpecula- 
tive excurſions; the ſcene immediately cloſes, and 
we are, in a moment, convinced, that Moſes, in- 
ſtead of multiplying ſyſtems, and enlarging our 
ideas of the univerſe, contracts his aſtronomy 
within narrow limits, and labours to fix our en- 
quiries and contemplations upon the Sun, and the 
Earth's conſtant ſatellite, the Moon. 
Ver. 16. And God made two great luminaries, 
.«. Moſes, it is manifeſt, takes no ſmall pains, to 
let the reader know, that he is not delivering to 
the world, a ſyſtematical aſtronomy ; and theſe 
words God made two great luminaries---are evi- 
dently wrote, not in excluſion of, but in contra- 
diſtinction to, the fixed ſtars, and the planets, 
which are ranked amongſt them. The numeral 
Tu, is {et in direct oppoſition to their multitude ; 
hs 5 and 
re 2 


(s) 


and the epithet great, is ſet in direct an 
to their apparent diminutive magnitude. 
Firſt, to their multitude; when in a clear win- 
ter's evening, we lift up our eyes to the ſpherical 
concave, we ſee. it beſpangled with ſtars, innu- 
merable as the ſand upon the ſea;ſhofe ; - and the 
Pſalmiſt, Pſ. 147. ver. 4. ſpoke a; literal truth 
when he ſaid, It is God — telleth the number 
of the ſtars, and calleth them all by their names. 
2 ly, to their apparent diminutive magni- 
1 25 
| Though it ſhould be admitted, that every fix 
ed ſtar, in itſelf. conſidered, is a great luminary, 
and that it ſhines like our Sun, with its own na- 
tive and inherent light; yet, with reſpect to the 
evidence of ſenſe, they are comparatively very 
ſmall. Take a ſtar of the firſt magnitude, ſup- 
poſe Sirius; view. it through a teleſcope, and it 
will be found to have no diameter, but appear on- 
ly as a lucid point. This diminution of their 
magnitude, ariſes from the immenſity of their 
diſtance; nay, ſo immenſe is the Jiſance of the 
fxed ſtars from the Earth, in the aſtronomer's ac- 
count, that he aſſures us, the whole diameter of 
the great orbit, will not furniſh him withana 
of obſervation. But God, ſays. Moſes, made fo 
great luminaries. 
Ver. 16. The greater lamioary 3 domi- | 
nion of the day, and the leſſer luminary for the 
dominion of the night. 
| Moſes does not uſe theſe terms---the greater. lu- 
N and the leſſer luminary for want of 
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(6) 

appe pellatives; fince afterwards, Deut. cb. 4. ver. 
ES calls the one Shemeſh, the Sun ; and the 
her Fareach, the Moon. He was guided here- 
in by a 7 ins wiſdom and direction. For had it 
been ſaid--let the Sun and the Moon be in the 
expanſe of the Heavens; and God made the Sun 
for the dominion of the day, and the Moon for 
the dominion of the night; this, with reſpect 


to us, would have been undoubtedly true yet, 


might it not with ſome colour of reaſon have been 
objected, that God made all the hoſts of Heaven, 
Gen. ii. 1. as well as the Sun and Moon? Moſes 
therefore, has wiſely evaded both the cavil and 
the objection, by writing, not in excluſion of, but 
only in cotitradiſtiaction to, the more remote parts 
of the univerſe, with which we have not eithet 
20 immediate or known connection. 
In the former part of the 16th verſe, dhe dun 
200 the Moon are ſet by M/, in a Rate of bm 
pariſon, with the fixed ſtars and planets; in the 
words immediately following, they are compared 
with each other; and in this laſt ſtate of compari- 
ſon, the Sun is the greater, and the Moon the 
72 luminary, in peſt of the different ba 
they afford. 
Ver. 16. Aud the are, (Heb. vocociabi JIE 
Our Engliſb tranſlators have inſerted in this 
place the words---he made alſo---which is a miſ- 
take. And had there been any difficulty in un- 
derſtanding the ſenſe of the words, as they lie in 
the Hebrew text, the comment of the Fſalmiſt 


— have cteared it. P.. 136. ver. 8, 9. who 


made 
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(7) 
made the Sun for the dominion of the day, the 


Moon and the Aar 5 for the dominion of the 


night. | | 

Moſes includes both the ſuperior and inferior 
planets, under the general denomination of (co- 
cabim) ſtars. And, in truth and matter of fact, 
is not the planet Venus, for inſtance, our moſt 
bright, both morning and evening ſtar? Do not 
the ſuperior planets, Saturn, Jupiter, and Mars, 
regularly riſe above the horizon, in the form and 
appearance of ſtars? Do not the fixed ,ſtars, 
with their united radi and ſcintillations ſhare 
with the Moon, in the dominion over the 
night? "oe PIG 

And as it is plain that Moſes ' ranks the planets 
with the ſtars, ſpeaking from appearances and 
the evidence of ſenſe, we have no grounds to ex- 
peR a formal account of their magnitudes, denſi- 
ties, diſtances, periods, ſatellites, &c.--of all which 
there is a moſt profound ſilence. | 

Whatever worthy and exalted apprehenſions 
of the author of nature, the infinite perfection of 
his attributes, or of the extent and magnificence 
of his works, reaſon and philoſophy may dictate 
and diſcover to us; to whatever important uſes, 
God, in his infinite wiſdom and power, may 
have deſtinated the planets and the fixed / ſtars (in 
the diſcovery of which, we have no other light 
to direct us, but bare conjectures, and arguments 
drawn from congruities) Moſes, by divine direc- 
tion, has withdrawn our thoughts and ſpecula- 
tions, from all ſuch far diſtant objects; not * 
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(8) 
becauſe we have no viſible relation to, nor per- 
ceptible connection with, them, but rather (as 
we may with certainty and confidence affirm) be- 
cauſe, they do not meaſure our time, either by 
their real or apparent reyolutions. God has crea- 
ted and ordained two great luminaries, the Sun 
and Moon, to be unto us, for ſigns, and for ſea- 


| ſons, for days and years; and to this motion only 
Moſes, with great judgment and accuracy, confines 


his aſtronomy. .. | 
From the beginning of the 2d verſe to the end 
of the firſt chapter of Genefis, the ſacred hiſtorian 


treats-not ſolely of creation; but evidently T4 71; 


Hraxoopnowws, de ordinatione, of the orderly and re- 
gular diſpoſition, of the moſt eminent and con- 
ſpicuous parts of the world, as they were fitted 
up and prepared, by a moſt exquiſite ſkill, wiſ- 
dom, and contrivance for our benefit, and for our 
accommodation: hence the world in Greek is 


called *20yes, ornament, order, beauty. And par- 


ticularly in the Ath of the Hexaëmeron, the Mo- 


faic hiſtorical narration, treats not ſo much of the 


actual creation and production of the greater lu- 
minary, the leſſer luminary, and the ſtars, as of 
their poſitions, uſes, offices or ordinations, and 
final cauſes: the hiſtorian never fails indeed, as 
he proceeds in the narration, to point out the ef- 


_ ficient cauſe, and is very careful, in every in- 


ſtance, to inform the reader, that every thing 
which exiſts, was cauſed to exiſt by the power 
of God's word. | re eee 
Ver. 15. To give hight upon the Earth, | 
2 | Should 
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(9) 

Should a man, ſix feet high, ſtand upright up- 
on an even extended plane, the radius of the cir- 
cumference or circle of his obſervation, would 
not reach (as it is ſaid) above 3 miles; within the 
limits of this horizon, the ſurface of the earth, 


and every object preſented to his view, would be 
illumined by the rays of the Sun; and he would 


perceive that the Sun by day, and the Moon by 


night, did, in a literal ſenſe, give Igbt upon the 
Earth, as it is expreſs'd in the Engliſb tranſla- 
tion : But ſuch a limited horizon, cannot con- 
vey to the mind a full, adequate, and ſufficiently 
comprehenſive idea of theſe words in the original. 
We muſt here abſtra& our thoughts, and to uſe 
the words of Mr, Keil, We muſt riſe in our 
“ imaginations in a line perpendicular to the ecli 
<« tic, as far above the Sun, as the Sun is diſtant 
© from the earth; and from this celeſtial' obſer- 
<« vatory, we ſhould ſee the Earth deſcribing the 
c ſame great circle in the Heavens about the Sun, 
&« as the Sun ſeems to us now to deſcribe about 
the Earth.” And we ſhould moreover perceive, 
that the words of Moſes, lehair gnal haaretz, taken 
in the full extent of their ſignification, expreſs 
thus much, v/z. And God faid, let the great lu- 
minary in the expanſe of the Heavens, cauſe the 
whole Earth to ſhine, and diffuſe the light, warmth, 
and influence of its rays from pole to pole. 
Having thus far prepared the way, and clearly 


ſhewed, that Moſes confines his aſtronomy. to the 


Sun and Moon; which he calls the ? great lu- 
minaries, not in excluſion of, Lut only in con- 
| tra- 


(10) 

tradiſtinction to, the planetary ſyſtem; I ſhall now 
collect and confider, the terms and expreſſions 

made uſe of by Moſes, in his account of the 4th 
of the Hexaëmeron, which evidently and ſtrong- 
ly infer (nor can it eſcape our diligent attention) 
the poſition of the two great luminaries, with 
reſpect to the Earth, at their creation; and this, 
before I cite thoſe particular texts, in the Levitical 
law, which directly aſcertain it. 

Had not the original poſition of the Sun and 
Moon (the ſubject of our preſent reſearches) been 
an expreſs datum of the Pentateuch; and could it not 
have been evidently and ſtrongly infer'd (as it 
certainly may) from the terms and hiſtorical nar- 
ration in the firſt chapter of Gengſis; yet I cannot 
but think, that a competent knowlege of the doc- 
trine of the ſphere, and abſtract ratiocination, - 
muſt ſoon have diſcovered to us, that the moſt 
perfect (as all things were conſtituted in the be- 
ginning, by the moſt conſummate wiſdom) muſt 
neceſſarily have been the firſt poſition: and the 
only queſtion to be diſcuſſed, would be, what is 


© the moſt perfect poſition of the Sun and Moon, with 


reſpect to the globe of the Earth? N 
Ver. 1 5. Let them be for hghts in the firma- 
ment of Heaven to give hight upon the Earth, (Heb. 
Let them be for luminaries in the 2 of the 
Heavens, to enlighten the whole globe of the 


Earth; to ſpread the influence of their reſpective, 
though different degrees of light, from the one 
Pole to the other.) The words of Moſes in the ori- 

ginal 


6 
ginal do, I am perſuaded, include the whole of 
this ſenſe. 
Now it is certain, from the doctrine of the 
ſphere, that neither the one nor the other of the 
two great luminaries can perform this office; nor 
could they have diſcharged this primary ordination 
of their creator, directly and at once, -but from 
the middle points of declination and of latitude; 
from the æquinoctial point, with reſpect to the 
Sun; and from the point of interſection, or near 
it, with reſpect to the Moon. Mo 
Ver. 14. And God faid, let there be (two 
t) luminaries in the expanſe of the heavens, 
to divide between the day, and between the night. 
Heb. lehabdil ben baijom, uben hallaijelah. Gr. 
Ataxwetay α paces The nue ene, N aft Eo THE VURT0. | 
Is it poflible to read theſe words---to divide 
between the day, and between the night - and 
not perceive the Sun in the æquinox, and the 
Moon near the nodes ? If theſe are not æquinac- 
tial terms, we have no language to expreſs 
them. 
At the end of the 15th verſe, Moſes ſubjoins 
vaijehi chen, and it was ſo, Theſe words are but 
few, but they are very emphatic, and may be 
faid to conclude the argument. The Scriptures 
teach a firſt-cauſe philoſophy, ahove the reach of 
human language : we learn from hence, that 
with God to ſpeak, is to af; amar vaijebi, ſays 
the Pſalmiſt. Pſ. 33. 9. he ſpake, and it was; 
and that with God, to vill is to perform; æiuvab 
vaijagnamod, he 3 and it (the world) 
2 Was 


l 

was eſtabliſhed. When God ſays, be it ſo, it is ſo. 

We may therefore, upon juſt and ſolid grounds 
expect to find all theſe points togbe literally true, 

exactly as Moſes has cxprefi'd Und ſtated — Ep 
and they will moſt ſurely be proved to be fo. 
Vaijebi chen, and it was ſo. 

Here it may be proper to recollect the A 
of dominion given by God, to the Sun and Moon, 
immediately at their creation. 

Ver. 16. And God made two great luminaries, 


The _—_— day. 
and luminary, for the dominion of the 
The leſſer _— night.. 


N 


As there are 29 different epacts, the poſitions of 
the Moon to the Sun, at the end, or in the revolu- 
tion of every year, are various, and conſequently 
muſt produce various degrees of illumination: but 
when the Sun is in the æquinoctial point, and the 
Moon near the nodes; in other words, when the 
Sun enters libra, on the 15th day, computed 
from the evening of the Moon's viſibility (which 
is the Moſaic and original full-moon) 


Then is the night commenſurate to day, 
Then the two regents bear divided ſway. 


This diſtich (no matter for the poetry) contains a 
fine aſtronomy ; and it contains moreover the true 
aſtronomy of the original pofition of the Sun and 
Moon 5 reſpect | to the Earth) on Ae 4th a 

_ the 


(13) 
the Hexaemeron, which was (as I ſhall ſhew 
hereafter)” the autumnal æquinoctial day. 

On the evening of this day, the moon aroſe 
upon the germinating and fruit-bearing earth (be- 
ing recovered by the divine command, from the 
incumbent deep) in its original ſtate of decregſing 
perfection. . 9 

By this means, the whole circumference and 
extent of the globe, and every point of it, was 
enlightened by the two luminaries ; by the Sun 
in the one hemiſphere, and by the -full Moon in 
the other. And theſe words of Moſes, lebair 
gnal haaretz, to enlighten the earth, were effec- 
tually made good in their utmoſt extent of latitude 
and ſignification. : 

This ſurely is the moſt perfect, and it was, as 
ſurely, the original pofition of the two great lu- 
minaries; and had I no other proof of it, I ſee 
not how it can be confuted. 

The ſon of Sirach has given us a beautiful and 
elegant deſcription of the Moon, which. is thus 
expreſs'd, Eccluſ. ch. 43. ver. 8. n oexum — e, 
Les uανjS s £71 M s; avtZaropuares ava arnouadce, 
i. e. The Moon is a luminary, which decreaſeth 
at its perfection, viz. after the full; encreaſing 
wonderfully exnuaecs in its various phaſes, VIZ, 
after the change. 

This deſcription plainly refers to the two prin- 
Cipal lunar phaſes, viz. the full Moon and the new. 

In the Pentateuch we have both of them. In 
the beginning of the old world, or at the creation, 
the Sun began its courſe from the autumnal . 

5 noctia 


5 
noctial point, on the Scripture full- moon day, 
which is the 1 5th from the evening of the Moon's 
viſibility, as has been already obſerved; and at 


the concluſion of the old world, A. M. 16 55, 
the Sun finiſh'd its revolution at the fame cardinal 
point, with a new Moon (() fo that the original 
75 tion was there inverted. 

| will here ſet down, though by way of anti- 
cipation, the aſtronomical characters at the 

ning and concluſion of the old world, that the 
reader may ſee what kind of aſtronomy he is to 
N in the 8775 of this work, 


2 ze Az 
Adam — © 130 © 
Seth — 103 
Enoſh — 90 
Cainan — 70 
Mebala lee! :!r? n! 65 
Fared ' — 162 : 


Enoch — 65 
Metbuſalab — 187 
Lamech — 182 
Noab — 599 


a” 


a 
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Iwill now preſent to the reader's view the 
whole aſtronomy of thoſe two remarkable years 
of the creation, and of the univerſal deluge, A.M. 
1. and A. M. 1656. J. Noe 600; in the fame 
method, as he will find uſed by me all along, in 
| the following calculations, — 

e 


(15) 
The following is the poſition of the lunar year to 
the ſolar, A. M. 1. as computed from full Moon to 
full Moon, which is the ſacred and eccleſiaſtical 
lunar year : and likewiſe, as computed from new 
Moon to new Moon; by the months and days of 


events are recorded throughout the Scripture hif- 
tory, I deſire this obſervation may be remarx d. 


* 
: | | L 4:4 
(1) A. M. o The Sun in the jj _ | 
Moſaic cardinal point, or libra. — '© A. M. I. 


(a2) The full Moon arifing upon © 
the earth. — — 0354011 
(3) The chaotic new Moon epact (15339 C 26 


The poſition of che lunar year to the ſolar. A. 
I, 


M. 1656, J. Noe 600. 


(1) The Sun in the Moſaic 
cardinal point, or libra. A. M. 2 | 
1655, ending — — A. Ma.165 
(2) The diſtance of the full "I 
Moon from the Sun. o 151339 0 26] 

(3) The new Moon epact o. (354 ( 11 


He that will examine, with ſome ſmall degree 
of attention, theſe two ſhort tables, muſt im- 
mediately. perceive that the full Moons and new 
Moons have changed their places, and that diffe- 

| Trent 


which lunar year, all hiſtorical tranſactions and 
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(16) 
rent ſymbols are, therefore, prefix'd to ſimilar fi- 


© © 

gures, viz. O 11. A. M. 1. C. 11. A. M. 1656. 
Sc. ? | 

The diſcovery of the inverted poſitions of the 
Sun and Moon, at the beginning and concluſion 
of the old world, and of the co-incidence of the 
lunar year with the ſolar, as computed from 


full Moon to full Moon, A. M. 1. (ſe the table) 


and as computed from new Moon to new Moon, 
A. M. 1656. (ſee the table) is of too great uſe 


and importance, to be expreſs'd in a few words, 
as the ſequel will fully ſhew, nor is this a proper 


place for it, 


He that can convict either of theſe tables of er- 
ror, muſt neceſſarily oyerthrow my ſcheme, be- 
cauſe the whole of the following demonſtrations 
depend upon them, and proceed by them. If no 


one can, then it muſt ſtand its ground, as being 


built upon a true and ſure foundation. 
Having laid before the reader a ſpecimen of 


that perfection of aſtronomy, which Moſes expli- 
citly teaches in his Pentateuch (as I hope clearly 


and fully to prove by degrees) I ſhall go on to 
confider the 17th and 18th verſes of this chapter, 


which contain the remainder of Moſes's account of 


the effect, which the two great luminaries, were 


ordained immediately to produce, at their creation, 


upon the globe of the Earth. 
Ver. 17, 18. And God ſet them in the expanſe 
of the Heavens, (1) Toenlighten the whole _— 
ce 


"Sa as Xa Ai 
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face of the earth. (2) To rule over the day and 
over the night... (3 ) To divide between the light 
and between the — And God ack chat it 


was good. 1 11 
Before I endeavour to account for theſs Gmilar 


expreſſions, and ſeeming repetition of what was 
ſaid before, I ſhall collect thoſe terms, made uſe 


of by Moſes, in the 14th, 15th, and 16th. verſes, 
and ſet them down in one column ; and theſe laſt in 
another over againſt it, that in this view of them 
together, we may be able more 1 to form a 
eee about them. | ; 


I. | SR 
Ver. „ ede Ver. 17, 18. And God 

let there be luminaries in|ſet them in the expanſe 

the expanſe of the hea- of the heayens. 

vens. 


| = 
„ Fi , 
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-- (1) To eben 
the day and between theſthe light and between 
nigbt. the darneſ. 
(2) For the dominion} (2) To rule over the 
of: the day, and for the Gay and over ths fight.” 


dominion of the night. | 

(3) To enlighten the| ( 30 To enlighten the 
while "ſorfice: of the hole ſurface of "the 
fearth. 05 


carth; SY #1 1 
(A) And it was ſo. (4) And bot an that 
i Was HO: I 


? 4 


"Sama 3 may thiok, they have. a right 
here to charge Moſes with 4 vain tautology: 


in- 


1) 
indeed it muſt be acknowleged, that there is the 
appearance of a bare repetition, excepting princi- 
pally and' chiefly, that he ſubſtitutes the words--- 
tight and darkneſs---in the 18th verſe, for thoſe 
of. night and day---in the 14th. | 
When we examine the particulars of the two 
columns, we muſt obſerve, that this is the only 
conſiderable variation; and 1 will venture to lay, 
that this one is of fuch importance, as muſt, I 
think, itſelf convince us, that Moſes could not have 
made it, or have wrote in this manner, either 
without the aſſiſtance of a divine director, or be- 
ng able to penetrate, by an extraordinary philo- 
ophic acumen, into the inmoſt depths and ſecrets 
of the ſphere, as he lived before we have any ac- 
oe or the cultivation of ſcience. | 
To evince this, I ſhall firſt ſhew, that theſe 
fimilar expreſſions, viz, (1) To enlighten the 
whole ſurface of the earth. (2) To rule over 
the day and over the night, cannot, / talen to- 
—— be applied to the Sun, in any point, but 
the æquinoctial; nor to the Moon, but in or near 
the point of inter ſections of the 3 circles, of the 
æquinoctial, ecliptic, and the Moons orbit. 
gecondly, That the ſubſtitution of the terms-- 
light and darkneſs, inſtead of ---day and nigbt- 
are to be look'd upon as Moſes — proof, 
35 the conſummate perfection of the original po- 
lion. 
Firſt, I am to ſhewy that theſe ſimilar expreſ- 
ſions, cannot, / taken together, and as | Moſes has 
connected them, be applied tothe Sun, in any point 
but 


(19) 
e but the æquinoctial, Sc. I am obliged to add, 
i- taken together, becauſe if taken ſeparately, one 
of them may be truly applied, in any given de- 
ec gree of its oblique circulation; as is obvious to 
apprehend, and may eaſily be made to ap- 


0 Pear. | 
y | Ver. 18. (2) To rule over the day and over the 
A night. 


I & Where there is no elevation or depreſſion of the 
'e pole, there can be no variation in the length of 
xr the days. Hence it comes to paſs, that thoſe, + 
and only thoſe, who live under the equator, con- 

. | Qantly experience 12 hours night and 12 hours 
ts | day. But in more diſtant climates, this unifor- 
-» | mity will not hold: on the contrary, the day is 
ever lengthning or ſhortning, according to the 
Suns more remate departi from, or ap- 
proach, ts the æquator. But let the degree of de- 
clination be more or leſs, the Sun has as full a 
dominion over the longeſt, as over the ſhorteſt 
day ; whilſt the Moon and ſtars govern equally 
the longeſt as the ſhorteſt aight. | 
e Between the poles and the polar circles, there fe p.425 
is but one day and one night, throughout the year; 
and each of them of fix months continuance. 

the Sun has an abſolute dominion over the fix- 
month day ; for during that ſpace of time it never 
ſets; whilſt the Moon and the ſtars, have the 
like ſovereignty over the ſix-month night, ſince, 
in that ſpace of time, the Sun never riſes. Con- 


ſequently, 
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With reſpe& to the ſix-month day, and the 
ſix-month night, between the poles and polar cir- 
cles, theſe words of Moſes---l1mfbol baijom ubal- 
lai elah---are literally true. 

* "Though all this be readily admitted, yet ſtill i it 
may be aſked, where, in theſe intermediate ſtates 
of declination, is the equal dominion of the Moon 
by night, and of the Sun by day; which was the 
original dominion, with which they were inveſt- 
ed by the divine charter? 

In order to underſtand the words of Mo oſes 
"(when he writes as an aſtronomer) we muſt ever 
have recourſe to, and diligently examine the eſta- 
bliſhment of nature; and without ſome previous 
knowlege of the one, we can never be qualified 
rightly to comment upon the other. 

Ver. 17. Lehair gnal haaretz. (2) To en- 
lighten the whole ſurface of the earth. 

When the Sun is in the greateſt extreme of its 
declination, it ſhines beyond the pole; but then 
the oppoſite, in the mean time, is equally invol- 
ved in darkneſs. On the other hand, when the 
Moon 1s in its utmoſt extent of latitude, it ſhines 
alſo beyond the pole; but then that which is o 
polite to it, is at the ſame time deprived of 
benefit, in an equal degree. 

Therefore, if theſe words be applied to them in 
cheſe ſituations, they muſt be varied, without any 
authority from the text, in ſome fuch manner as 
this, %.. 

When the Sun is in n the ſolſtices, an the Moon 
at its greateſt diſtances from the ecliptic, they do 

not 


(21) 
not ſp read the influence of their reſpective, tho" 
Jifferent degrees of light, from the one pole to 
the other, but interchangeably or by turns. Not 
in the moſt perfect manner, from pole to | pole, 
directly and at once, as-in the beginning. 

From what has been ſaid laſt, it is ſufficiently 
clear, I think, that Moſes in the 17th and 18th 
verſes till refers to the Sun in libra, and to the 
Moon in ares, as we ſpeak. | 
I am now to ſhew, ſecondly, that the ſubſti- 
tution of the terms, light and darkneſs, ver. 18. 
inſtead of night and day, ver. 14. is to be look d 
upon as Moſes concluſive proof of the conſummate 
perfection of the original poſition. | 

Ver. 18. (3) To divide between the light and 
between the — 

This equal diviſion of Iigbt and darkneſs is the _ 
ſecond circumſtance; — by Mefes, in the 
original conſtitution of nature. 

Ver. 3. And God ſaid, let there be li gbr, and 
there was light. (Heb. And God aid, 2 light 
be, and len was.) 
| Ver. 4 . And God ſaw the light car it vas good: 
and 004 divided the light from the darkneſs. 
(Heb. between the light, and between the dark- 
nels.) 

There is a viſible. difference i in the e 
to theſe words, as they lie in the th verſe, and 
in the 18th; in the firſt caſe, the effect is refer d 
to the immediate act of God; God, ſays Moſes, 
divided. In the latter, the effect is refer'd to 
a ſecondary and inſtrumental cauſe, my" 


(22) 

ed by God. Ver. 18. God placed them, foys 
Moſes, in the expanſe of the Heavens, i. e. 
ſo placed them, under ſuch determinate laws of | 
motion, ſuch peculiar circumſtances of poſition, 
lehabdil, &c. to divide conſtantly and invariably, 
Ge. 
WMWe muſt carefully bear in our minds that Mo- 
reſtrains his aſtronomy to 3 orbs: to the orb 
of the Sun, and to the orb of the Moon, which 
are his two great luminaries; whilſt he ever 
conſiders the orb of the earth, as the whole and 
ſole object of their diſtin illuminations. 

Ver. 3. God divided between the light and be- 
tween the darkneſs. 

Let us now, in the interpretation of this text, 
conſult the ſettled ſtate of nature, and Moſes' nar- 
ration of its primary conſtitution. 

Here then I ſay, that light and darkneſs ( o far 
as we are concerned) are relative terms ; and the 
relation aroſe (and neceſſarily muſt do. fo) from 
the divine and primary application, of the orb of 
the earth, to the firſt exiſting light. Suppoſe the 
earth to be fix'd (motionleſs) in any one point of 
its orbit whatever; this {gb though at ever ſo im- 
menſe a diſtance from i it, muſt needs illumine one 
hemiſphere ; whilſt that which was turned from it, 
muſt as neceſſarily (by reaſon of the interception 
of the rays) lie in darkneſs. And there conſtantly 
is, and ever muſt be in nature, a darkned and an 
enlightned hemiſphere with reſpe& to the orb of 
the Earth, and in the now ſettled ſtate of n 
tothe orb of the Sun, | 


In 
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In this ſtage of our progreſs, we have, as yet, 
= but two oppoſite terms, viz. light, on the one 
fide; and darkneſs, on the other fide of the 
lobe. | 
; But Moſes thus see in his narration: ver. 
5. And God called the light, day; and the darks 
neſs he called, night. | 
Calling and being, in the idiom of the Hehn 
lugung e, are, as is well known, ſynonymous. 
God, ſays Moſes, by the power of his word, com- 
manded the light to become 24 and, bythe power 
of the fame word, he commanded the darkneſs to 
beoome night; 7. . he impreſs d the diurnal motion. 
We have now 4 diſtinct terms, vis. darkneſs; 
| "ſabe; on the one fide of the geber and gh 
| day, on ihe coun. 7 
And do we not often familiarly ſpeak, of the 
darkneſs of the night, and of the-light of the day; 
without conſidering in our minds, at the fame 
time, in what à curious and divine manner 
antecedence and conſequence) Moſes. has infor- 
ed us, both of their origin (With reſpe to us and 
our habitation) and of their mu as Ad 
ed in nature. 1121 , 1 SOT T3: 9 
Here the eee! the Phu if is this, P 
74. ver. 16. The day is thine, and the night is 
— Atitab hacchinotha hammaor vaſbemeſb. 
The day is thune; that is, of thy ordination 
and appointment, for thou calledſt the light, day; 
the mght is thine ; that is, of thy ordination and 
appoirtment ; for thou called the darue, nigbt. 
. O God, in the ging willed _ 
viciſſi- 
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viciſſitudes of ligbt and darkneſs, the conſtant 
and agreeable ſocteffions of night and dax. 
T The latter part of this-verſe has been, I per- 
ceive, a great ſtumbling block to tranſlators and 
expoſitors. The Greek verſion renders” it thus, 
EV X4THETIOO TOY NAKOV x) peut. Thou haſt prepared the 
Sun and the light. But the word which they 
have render'd (7 naw) the Sun, in the original 
is---bammaor, the luminary: and the word, which 
they have render d (pavon) light, in the original 
1s hemeſb ) Sun. 

On the contrary, our Engliſb tranſlators, have 
given it this conſtruction. Thou haſt prepared 
the light and the Sun. But the word which they 
have — dg. —in the original is—1hè lu- 
. 

Might not the latter part of this verſe, bei in- 
terpreted in the following manner ? Attab' ha- 
chinotha hammaor -vaſhemeſh, thou haſt prepared 
the (great) luminary, even the Sun; the recep- 
tacle of light, and, by means of the diurnal mo- 
tion, the parent of day. 

Although . Moſes does not teach us to philoſo- 
phize, after the manner of men; yet the Penta- 
teuch conveys to the mind clear, diſtinct, and de- 
terminate ideas of his princip les, data, and terms; 
and this, independent of the aids'and aſſiſtances, 
of technical language; without which ſupport, 
invented ſcience would become lame, and dats 
muſt keep ſilence, - 

There is an eſſential diane, 5 in the, fin. 
bliſhment of nature, between /ight, day; dark- 


neſs 


4 | ] | 


neſs, night. For day, includes and infers the 
conſtant, regular riſing and ſetting of the Sun; 
and night, vice verſa. 1 

Should the diurnal motion be entirely ſtop'd, 
night would be loſt in the primitive darkneſs ; 
and day would reſolve into the primitive light. = 

But notwithſtanding the law of diurnal motion, 
and its advantageous effects, I mean, the con- 
ſtant ſucceſſions of night and day ; Moſes is care- 
ful to acquaint us, that the equal diviſion of light 
and darkneſs, (which was a primary conſtitution 
of the creator, and is the ſame the aſtronomers 
call the circle of illumination) was far from be- 
ing abrogated or cancell'd. It was fo, in the be- 
ginning, and it is ſo to this day. Suppoſe all mo- 
tion to be this moment ſuſpended ; yet the Sun 
* would be ſtill in the center of the enlightned he- 
4 miſphere; and a perpendicular drawn from the' 
ö 
= 
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orb of the Sun to the orb of the Earth, would 
ſtill fall in the center of the circle, which bounds 


light and darkneſs, which are the very words of 


ſenſe, and applied in the very ſame manner. © + 
This equal diviſion of /;ght and darkneſs, ariſes 
invariably from the original divine cauſe mention'd 
above. But, 1 2 
The equal diviſion of night and day, ariſes from 
the Sun's ingreſs to the æquator. Therefore, 
when the Sun annually returns to the autumnal 
æquinoctial (7. e. the Moſaic cardinal) point, then 
the equal diviſion of Iigbt and darkneſs, becomes 
| LS exactly 


Moſes, uſed by the aſtronomers in the very ſame 


( 26.) 
exactly coincident, with the equal diviſion of night 
and da 

Thas I have illuſtrated thoſe different expreſ- 
ſions of Moſes, ver. 14. and ver. 18. 

Ver. 14. To divide between the day and be- 
tween the night. 

Ver. 18. To divide between the light and be- 
- tween the darkneſs, And 

I have had the ſatisfaction to find them, 1 in ex- 
act agreement and conformity, with the true doc- 
trine of the ſphere. 

It is worthy of our remark, that Mo oſes has ju- 
diciouſly referved one of the moſt i important par- 
ticulars to the cloſe of his account. 

T his is all I have to offer in relation to the 
fourth of the Hexaëmeron. And upon a review 
of the whole, may we not with reaſon, and u 
on juſt grounds ſay? That the Moſaic poſition of 
the Sun and Moon to each other, and to their di- 
vided dominions, the Earth, in their firſt goings 
forth, is too curious, not to be admir'd; and too 
promiſing, in the whole and in every part, to be 
doubted or called into queſtion, Whilſt the re- 
ſearches in philoſophy, and the calculations in 
aſtronomy, claim not the privilege of giving, but 
labour to find out, from ſome fixed radix, the 
true poſition of the two luminaries to each other, 
in a given time, either real or imaginary. 

Iwill now ſubjoin a ſynopſis of the contents of 
the firſt chapter of Genefs, in the light in which it 
appears to me; tho' I cannot help thinking there 
ate ſome things, not only hard to be underſtood, 
but 
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but above the penetration of the acuteſt reaſon, 
and the moſt philoſophic genius: and no wonder; 
ſince Moſes is entirely-Ailent about the motives of 
creation, and only ſays, in general, that the Earth 
was robu and bohu, This confuſed congeries 
and fluid maſs, is the ſubject and baſis of his nar- 
ration; order, beauty, harmony, and perfection 
all ariſe from this ground, by the efficacy of the 
omnipotent FIAT. And the reſult is,. God faw 
all that he had made, and behold it was very good. 
In truth, it would have been the greateſt miracle 
of all, if in the hiſtorical account of a riſing world, 
not one ſingle circumſtance had been found, which 
ſurpaſſed the human comprehenſion. | 


A h 7 722 of the contents of the firft 
chapter of Geneſis. W 


Gen. ch. 1. ver. 1 HE creation of the Hea- 
eis I: vens and the Earth, and 
all the hoſts of them, by the power of God's 
word. He ſpake, and it was; he commanded, 
and they were created. _—_ 


I. The Earth without form and void. II. Dark- 
neſs upon the face (ſurface) of the deep. III. The 
ſpirit of God moved upon the face of the waters. 
IV. Light, V. The equal diviſion of gh? and 
darkneſs, V1. The origin of the diurnal motion, 
and its effects, the ſucceſſions of night and day. 
VII, Jom (1), the ſpace of time which flows 
0 D 2 from 


» 
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from Sun-riſing to Sun- ſetting, or, (at the æqui- 
nox) a ſemi-diurnal revolution. 

The firſt, compleat diurnal revolution, or 
Jom . 

VIII. The expanſe of the Heavens in the midſt 
of the waters. IX. The diviſion between the 
waters, which were above the expanſe of the 
Heavens, and between the waters, which were 
below the expanſe of the Heavens. 

The ſecond, compleat diurnal revolution, or 
* (2). 

X. The congregation of the waters into 
one place, and the conſtitution of the terraqueous 
globe. XI. The ſurface of the Earth (now be- 
come dry land) cloathed with graſs, herbs, flow- 
ers, plants, ſhrubs, and fruit-trees, after their 
kind; bearing ſeed, whoſe ſeed is in themnſe] ves, 

upon the Earth. S 
| 25 as Aist diurnal 3 or 
Jom 


XII. Woo great luminaries in the expanſe of 
the Heavens. XIII. The equal diviſion of day 
and night, or the (autumnal) æquinoctial day. 
XIV. The dominion of the greater luminary over 
the day. XV. The dominion of the leſſer lumi- 
nary. and the ſtars over the night. XVI. The 
diffafion of light from pole to pole; by the Sun, 
from the æquinoctial; and by the full Moon, 
from the point of interſection- nearly. XVII. 
The equal diviſion of light and darkneſs, (che pri- 
W reſult of the Earth's fixed poſition to the 


Sun, 
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Sun, co-incident with the equal diviſion of night 
and day. XVIII. Haju laothoth, i. e. prædeter- 
mined future events, to be aſcertain'd in their times 
by the periodical revolutions of the two great lu- 
inaries. XIX. Haju lemognadim, i. e. the ap- 
pointment of the two great luminaries for the re- 
gulation and determination of the periodic returns 
of ſolemn aſſembly days, inſtituted in the begin- 

ing. XX. The commencement of the annual 


compute, by days and by years. XXI. The 
diſtinction of years, or the ſolar and the lunar. 
The fourth, compleat diurnal revolution, or 
Jom (2). 5 
XXII. Fiſh, after their kind. XXIII. Wing- 
ed fowl, after their kind. XXIV. The divine 
benediction of them. - mY 
The fifth, comply diu 
Jom (2). b ' "up | J 
XXV. Animals, wild and domeſtic, reptiles, 
inſects. XXVI. The creation of the firſt hu- 
man pair (for God called their name Adam, in 
he day they were created, ch. 5.) in the image 
of God. XXVII. Male and female created he 
hem ; but man the firſt in order and in dignity. 
XXVIII. The charter of dominion granted to 
an, the Lord of all. XXIX. The ſolemn di- 
ine benediction of the firſt human pair. XXX. 
The appointment of food for all. XXXI. T 
original perfection of all things. . 
The fixth, * compleat diurnal revolution, or 
Jom (2). | 
Gen, 


lution, or 


* 


motion, and the radix of time, from whence to 
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Gen. ch. 2. ver. 3. And God bleſſed the ſeventh 
day, and ſanctified it, becauſe in it he reſted from 
all his work. 

Before any one be too ſollicitous to know, why 
God appointed fix compleat ſucceſſive days, for 
the creation and conſtitution of the univerſe and 
the ſyſtem of 7 days; firſt, let him aſk the r oſt 
ſagacious enquirer into nature, why the creator 
appointed fix primary planets, together with the 
Sun (the center of their reſpective motions) to 
conſtitute likewiſe a ſeptenary ſyſtem. 

The precept to obſerve the fourth command- 
ment, is uſherd in with this ſingularity of expreſ- 
ſion, Zacor—remember the ſabbath day to keep it 
holy: why ſo? Becauſe, had the ancient Mraelites, 
either through garęleſſneſs, or a total apoſtacy 
from the wgrſhi of: th e true God, the creator of 

ERECT this divine 
o have flipped out of their 
minds, they could i poſſibly have recovered it 
again, either by the light of nature, or the powers 
of reaſon, or the periodic motions of the lumina- 
ries. And we plainly ſee, that the deiſts, the 
zealous abettors of the light of nature, and the 
all-ſufficient guidance and direction of unaſſiſted 
reaſon, acknowlege no ſtated public memorials, 
either of creation or redemption. Theſe works 
of the Lord, and the wonders he hath done, for 
the children of men, are neither the objects of 
their faith, nor their regard, nor contemplation. 
Here the light of nature, becomes a moſt N 
darkneſs, and diſcovers _—_ ; 
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I do not preſume to graſp the extent, or pene- 
trate the depths of the Moſarc coſmogeny: I ſhall 
content myſelf, with being able to demonſtrate, 
that Moſes dates the beginning of time, and his 
chronology, from the fourth of the Hexaemeron 
(when the annual motion commenced) and yet ſo, 
as to exclude it from the computation, in the 
collected number of days. | 

This remarkable circumſtance, vi. of the ex- 
clufion of the fourth of the Hexaëmeron, from 
the collected number of days (though I am ſenſi- 
ble that the peculiar meaning of it is not yet un- 
derſtood) is ſo far from being a precarious h 
theſis, or a fanciful and groundleſs conceit, that it- 
ſelf eſtabliſhes a general rule Saf the carrying on 
and aptly connecting a con ſcrigs of ſolar 
revolutions, without * count (as 
Sofigenes was forced ta rcalary day, 
at the end of every fourth {0MWar ; which is of 
no ſmall uſe in the civil computations of time; and 
I may venture to ſay, is abſolutely inſcrutable up- 
on any other principle. It never yet has been, 
nor poſſibly can be obtained by all our moſt ex- 
act obſervations of the phænomena of nature, and 
phyſical ratio of things. | 

The not apprehending, and in ſure conſequence 
of that, the not expecting to find, a cloſe connec- 
ted and demonſtrable ſcheme of Sun and Moon 
aſtronomy, both in the Pentateuch, and through- 
out the Hebrew bible, has been the grand obſtacle 
and impediment, why ſo many have entirely over- 
looked, and ſcarce any one has ſufficiently at- 

| tended 
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tended to and conſidered the inherent aſtrono- 
mical ſenſe and fignification of the Mſaic and 
Scripture terms of computation, which would 
long e'er this have laid open and completed the 
ſacred and important ſcheme. 

From the Moſaic terms, Gen. ch. 1. ver. 14, 15, 
16, 17, and 18, we infer'd the Sun in the æqui- 
| Nox, and the Moon a little paſt the full, or atſuch 
a diſtance from the node, as not to fall into the 
Earth's ſhadow. But waving all advantages which 
might be taken from the precedent reaſonings and 
deductions, I ſhall ſtep a little further into the 
Pentateuch, and ſee what diſcoveries may be made 
from thence to aſcertain the firſt poſition of the 
Sun and Moon to the Earth, as contended for 

e. = 

Miſes, *ny 


ger of Leviticus, re- 
Cites, in an afMer, mognadei Jebovab, 
ver. 2. which terpret the ſolemn aſſembly 
days, and ſet feaſts of the Lord; i. e. which 
were inſtituted and ordained, (ſome of them, in 
the beginning) by the authority and command of 
Elobim Jehovah ; the God of the Patriarchs, the 
God of the Hebrews, and the God of Mael. 
Should a queſtion and doubt ariſe, whether 
ſome of them were inſtituted— in the beginning, 
then I aſk, whether haju lemognadim—Gen. i. 14. 
is not expreſſly found amongſ: the original ordi- 
nances, laws, ſtatutes, and decrees of the ſupreme 
legiſlator ? Can it be reaſonably, and upon appa- 
rent juſt grounds diſputed, whether the Pſalmiſt 
refers to that original law, Gen. i. 14, when he 
| ſays, 


(33) | 
ſays, Pf. civ. 19. (Febovah) Gnaſhah Jareach 
lemognadim; God has made and appointed the 
Moon, (i. e. as I ſhall hereafter prove) the months 
and days of the lunar year, for the regulation and 


determination of the periodic returns of ſolemn 


aſſembly days e 
Levit. ch. 23. ver. 33, 34. And the Lord 


ſpake unto Moſes, - ſaying, ver. 34. ſpeak unte the 


children of Iſrael, ſaying, the 15th day of this ſe- 
venth month ſhall be (chag haſſuccoth) the Feaſt of 
tabernacles. 211935 4 4th 287, 2200 80H 
Ver. 39. Alſo in the 15th day, of the ſeventh 
month, when ye have gathered in the fruit of the 


8 


land, ye ſhall keep (chag) a fea unto the Lord. 


The month and day of the month, ſpecified by 
Mofes, carries back our thoughts, through all the 
intermediate months, to the beginning . of the 

year; but yet, whil we only compare theſe two 
texts together, we cannot M ch as form a pro- 
bable conjecture, much leſs are we able to deter- 
mine, of what kind of year, this is the ſeventh 
month; i. e. whether of a ſolar, or of a lunar, 
or of a mere civil and political year: nor is there 
one Circumſtance, that can give us any farthe* in- 
formation than this, viz. that we here read the 
I 5th day of the ſeventh month of @ hear. 

To theſe therefore let us add the following 
28 and ſee what light may be gained from 

n, a | E 

Exod. ch. 23. ver. 16. And thou ſhalt obſerve 


3 
(chag haaſiph) the feaſt Y in gathering, which is 


ir 


—— 
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in the end of the year. Heb. bezteeth haſhanah, 
in exitu cujuſque ann. | 24 
Ch. 34. ver. 22. And thou ſhalt obſerve (chag 
haaſiph) the feaſt of in-gathering, at the year's 
end. Marginal reading, revolution of the year. 
Heb. Tekuphath haſhanah, in revolutione cujuſque 
anni, n 
By comparing all theſe texts together more 
than a ſingle ray of light begins to break in upon 
us. We are now in poſſeſſion of ſufficient data, 
from whence we may argue, and from which, 
by laying Moſes' fundamental principles together, 
we may readily, and with certainty, collect a 
diſtinction of years: for have we not the 15th 
day of the ſeventh month of the lunar year, and 
the. laſt day or concluſion of the ſolar? Thou 
ſhalt keep, ſays Moſes, the feaſt of the in-gather- 
ing, on the 15th day of the ſeventh month, in 
the going out of the year, or in the revolution of 
the year. | "ROE 

The 8 obſervations will receive a far- 
ther confirmation by conſidering the Moſaic com- 
putation of time, propos. d. 
Time may be conſidered as a quantity of deter- 
minate duration; a duration ſucceſſive, meaſured 


by motion: and the apparent revolutions of the 


greater luminary are the appointed meaſures of a 
determinate quantity of time ; conſidered as divi- 
fible, by the Pentateuch, into days, weeks, and 
years. | IST 3 
Theſe are the 3 aſtronomical Moſaic terms of 
computation. | 


Days 


(35) 


Days and years ariſe from the apparent diurhal ' 
and annual revolutions of the Sun; but the diſ- 
tribution of our time into weeks, or ſyſtems of 7 
days, proceeds not, as is allow'd, from the viſible 
conſtitution of things, but immediately derives its 

origin from a poſitive divine inſtitution, And 
ſince the number 7, or the-hebdomatic meaſure, 
is an infallible medium of proof, throughout the 
Scripture chronology, and indeed the whole courſe 
of time, from the fourth of the Hexaëmeron, to 
this preſent day, therefore it is, that I have called, 
days, weeks and years, the 3 aſtronomical Moſaic 
terms of computation. 3 
Moſes, Gen. i. 14. records, by divine autho- 
rity, theſe fundamental principles of aſtronomy--- 
And God ſaid let there be luminaries in the expanſe 
of the Heavens. and - amongſt other \uſes---haju 
leſhantm---let them be for (diſttinction of) years. 
He adds, ver. 16, And God made two great lu- 
minaries, viz. Shemeſþ and Jareach, Deut, ch. 4, 
ver. 19. I be hs 
The verb haju being in the plural number ma- 
nifeſtly relates, and hath an immediate reſpect to 
both luminaries, and theſe words---haju leſhanim 
—may be underſtpod, as if it had been diſtinctly : 


; a 0 


Jebi deen | 
I hakkaton Leſbanab. 
greater wa | 


lefler 5 | 


Let the 
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Let the Sun and the Moon, by their annual re- 
volutions, meaſure each its reſpective year. 

We are plainly taught from hence, that ſolar 
years and lunar years, have their diſtin& founda- 
tions in nature, and are equally of divine ordina- 
tion and appointment in the beginning, And 
we ſhall find, that the Hebrew word Shanah, re- 
petition is applied in the Pentateuch, both to 
the ſolar, and to the lunar year. DE 

Now, may I not aſk the queſtion, are not 
theſe amongſt the principles of computing times, 
which are clearly and explicitly taught in the 
Pentateuck? And it would have been incongru- 
ous and abſurd, as well as highly derogatory to 


the author of it, as a chronologiſt and legiſlator, - 


not to have eſtabliſhed his chronology, and to 
have aſcertain'd invariably, the appointed ſeaſons 
of his ſet feaſts, upon the principles and laws of 
aſtronomy, revealed to him by the author of na- 
tute himſelf, But we ſhall find no ſuch defects 
in Moſes, for he has done ſo : Thou ſhalt obſerve 
(ſays he) chag haafiph, on the 15th day of the ſe- 
venth month, Zekuphath haſhanah. 

And indeed if Moſes had not made uſe both 
of the ſolar and the lunar year ; or if we may ſup- 
pole the primitive patriarchs and Jraelites to have 
been ignorant of them, then they never yet an- 
ſwered the ends of their joint ordination, from 
the beginning till now. The old Ægyptians, 


Chaldzans, Medes, Perſians, Syrians, Phenicians, 


Gracians, Romans, uſed a year purely ſolar 3 
which, in different ages, was more or _—_—_— 


(37) 
The Europeans continue in the uſe of the Julian: 
the Turks and Arabians have a year purely lunar, 
vague and erratic, And we muſt be at laſt obli= 
ged to Moſaic principles of aftronomy, and to 
the Hebrew bible, for the due regulation, and 
juſt corr rection, both of our eccleſiaſtical and Io 
car, 

. The Moſaic term tebupha is of ſpecial note, 
and merits our careful examination. The preſent 
Jews call the four cardinal points of the ecliptic 
tekuphoth. 

Vox 3 Hebraice idem valet atq; Greca 
Tear, Viz, puncta cardinalia, duo equinetira, 
porting ſolfti tra. Bp. Bever. Chron, Inſtiß. 

In the aſtronomical calculations of the Jeu, 
Tekupha tiſri, denotes the autumnal quinox. 
Tekupha tebeth, the winter ſolſtice, T. ni- 
ſan, the vernal æquinox. Tekupha tammuz, the 
ſummer ſolſtice, 

| Tekupha is uſed in the Hebrew Scriptures to ex- 
— both the diurnal and annual revolutions. 

Shanah, ſignifies to repeat or double. Nia 
fole ad puntrun, unde digredi cæperat, redeimte, 
iteretur; & in ſe ſua per veſtigia ſeaper voluatur 
ac redeat. Buxt. Lex. 

It is very ſurpriſing, that not one of the many 
Scripture chronologiſts ſhould ſo much as think 
of applying the tropical year to the Aﬀoſaic and 


Scripture chronology ; when it is evident, that 


we cannot define Shanab, as it is applied to tho 
Sun, without n. the fame time the N 
cal * 4 0 ir 


* end 


(38) 

If Moſes was capable of laying down, in the in- 
troduction to his Pentateuch, the fundamental prin- 
ciples of Sun and Moon aſtronomy, why not of 
erecting a ſuitable chronology upon thoſe princi- 
ples? If he was qualified to inform us, that the 
God of nature, —in the beginning —ordained the 
two great luminaries, i determine each its year, 
by their reſpective annual periods, though with an 
original diſtinction, which will in its place be 
ſtated and explained, what reaſonable inducement 
have we to imagine, that he did not know them ? 
The abſurdity moſt ſurely lies, not in the appre- 
hending that he did, but in haſtily concluding, 
as moſt haye done, that he did not. Moſes no 
where betrays his ignorance, whilſt his language 
and ſtyle imply ſome extraordinary degrees of 
knowlege. Ex. g. | 

Tn the fix hundredth (ſolar) year of Noah's kfe, 
in the ſecond month, the ſeventeenth day of the 
month (of the lunar year) the ſame day, the foun- 
tains of the great deep were broken up. 
1 I ſhall reduce my obſervations upon theſe ſe- 
veral texts, which 1 have collected and laid toge- 
ther, into theſe following particulars, 


(i) If it ſhould be aſked, and no doubt ſome 


one would be curious enough to aſk, how may 
we certainly deduce, from the terms of theſe, 
or any other texts, the Tekuphah, or cardinal point, 
of the Moſaic (Shanah) tropical year? 
In order to give a ſatisfactory anſwer to this 
queſtion, . we muſt have recourſe to Moſes's 8 z 
om 
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(39) 
from whence we learn, that when the I/-aeliter 
were to be ſettled in Canaan, they would have 3 
ſucceſſive harveſts, 0 8 

1. The barley harveſt. 2. The wheat har- 
veſt, 3. The latter harveſt, or the in-gathering 
of the olive yards and vineyards, We fay then, 
that the terms chag haafiph are equally a peri- 
phraſis of the autumnal æquinoctial ſeaſon, as 
chodeſh abib, are of the vernal. For abib is not 
the political name of a month, but an appellative ; 
as much as to ſay, the month of vipening, (vid. 
Shuckford's preface, vol. 2.) the month in which 
the barley was ripe for the harveſt; in which theß 
began to put the ſickle to the corn: which, in the 
climates of Paleſtine and Egypt, and thoſe more 
hot eaſtern countries, was at the vernal equinox, 
(vid. Prid. preface, vol. 1.) or, in the Moſarc ſtyle, 
beha chodeſh abib. Hence we conclude, that the 
autumnal æquinoctial day, was the Tekuphab; or 
cardinal point, of the Moſaic (Shanah) tropical 

(2) Moſes enjoins (by the divine command) the 
obſervance of a double feſtival, viz. (chag baſſuc- 
coth ) the feaſt of tabernacles, and (chag haafiph) 
the feaſt of the in-gathering, on the 1 5th day of 
the ſeventh month. And he explicitly declares 
to them the reaſons for the obſervance of the for- 
mer, viz. ver. 43 . That your generations 
know, that I made the children of Iſrael to dwell in 
booths, when I brought them up out of the land of 
Egypt, ſaith the Lord. But he is entirely ſilent 
as to the other, Why ſo? Becauſe chag haafiph 

was 


(40 
was an original feſtival, well known to the J* 
raelites at leaſt traditionally, if not by an imme- 
morial obſervance, and is to be carried back, quite 
through the patriarchal diſpenſation, up to the 
times of Adam; V. aijower elohi m— haju lemogna 
dim. Gen. i. 14. 

(3) Moſes denominates wad diſtinguiſhes the 
months by ardinal numbers, which — only de- 
termine the ſituation of the months in the lunar 
year, and patriarchal calendar, (hereafter to be 
exhibited as preſerved and tranimitted by Moſes) 
but alſo limit. their preciſe. diſtance, before the 
Exodus, from the autumnal æquinox; and, after 
the Exodus, from the vernal, 

We have, for inſtance, wer. 39. the ſeventh 
month of the lunar year from the vernal æqui- 
nox; on the 1 5th day of which ſeventh month 
a feaſt was appointed to be obſerved: and thou 

ſhalt obſerve this feaſt (ſays Mo ofes in the revolu- 
tion of the (ſolar) year. 

4) In theſe . chag haafph 
 #ekupbath haſhanah--- Moſes' aſcertains the. utmoſt 
aſtronomical limits and boundaries of the. feaſt of 
in-gathering, and gives us to underſtand. that it 
might fall upon the very day, on which the Sun 
finiſhed and began i its annual courſe 5 (For, Yol; 


Libra novi prima eſt, veteriſq; noviſima feln, 
Principium capiunt Phoebus & Annus n J 


tho' by the original and immutable law, it never 
| Ano. could come before it. 
(5) From 


* R 


(41) | 
(5) From Adam to Moſes and the Exodus, the 


lunar. year began at the autumnal æquinox, as 


did the primitive and patriarchal ſolar ; which 


laſt continued the fame under the law, after the 
beginning of the facred year was transfer'd by 
the expreſs command of God, Exod. 12. ver. 
I, 2. to the oppoſite cardinal point, or vernal 
equinox. Therefore from 7 m. 15th day ſub- 
ſtra& 6 m. and there will remain 1 m. 15th day. 
Now then, read the text thus: Thou ſhalt ob- 
ſerve the feaſt of in-gathering (inſtituted origi- 


nally) on the'15th day of the firſt month of the 
lunar year, and on the 7ekupha, or cardinal point 


of the ſolar. For fekupha is, in a ftri& literal 
ſenſe, cardinal ; and chag hagſiph being added to 

it, makes it to beeotme autumnalu. 5 
The Moſaic integral number 15 is half 3 
but 30 comprehends the number of days in the 
firſt month of a lunar year, and is bounded, by 
nature, in both its extremes, by the lunar phaſes; 
(. 30. (. Divide therefore 30 into 15 and 15 


then there will nothing more remain to compleat 


the deduction, but only to tranſlate the ſeveral 
terms of the collected Hebrew texts into aſtro- 
nomical ſymbols or characters, and we ſhall im- 
mediately have a ſenſible repreſentation of the 
original Poſition of the two great luminaries, on 
the 4th of the Hexatmeron, exactly correſpond- 
ing with the precedent interpretation of the terms 


there made uſe of by Moſes. I 


.” | 7 @51 
F Levit; 
* 


\ 


642) 
Levit. c. 23. v. 39. Tagnaſhab, chag baaſphb. © 
Thou ſhalt obſerve the feaſt of in- gathering. 
Exod. 23: 16. Betzeeth 
34.22. Tekuphath 8590 ma. * 
In the end 
e of the year. 2 = 
Beba chamiſhah gnaſhar Jom lechodeſh. C. 15. 
On the 15th day of the month. 


It is no mean or irrational entertainment to 
contemplate (with attention and admiration too) 
this revealed aſtronomy; and to be inſtructed, by 
intuitive evidence, how theſe important points 
ſtood, in the very firſt riſe and origin of na- 
„ 1} 
It is poffible that fome may conſider my inter- 
pretation and aſtronomical application of thoſe 
few Hebrew texts, cited above, as an hypotheſis 
only, though ſomewhat ingenious, and not at all 
unſuitable to the traditionary notions of a Few, 
But when it ſhall appear, that demonſtration gives 
its irrefragable ſanction both to the interpretation, 
and aſtronomical application ; what will be faid 
then? Why, at leaſt, as much as is contained in 
theſe few words following : N 


7 empora quo vetuſtiora ed certiora. 


And will not this be a great deal to be ſaid and 
admitted? For I am pretty certain, that neither 
the Jews nor the Chriſtians, have, at preſent, 
any the leaſt apprehenſions of ſeeing ſuch a 
: (ſeeming) 


( 


thenticity of the Hebrew text. 


When we take a more cloſe and intimate view + 


of theſe original characters, we plainly perceive 
they determine, that, Bereſbith i. e. in the firſt 
fate of things, the primeval feſtival chag-baafiph, 
together with that of the firſt day of the ſeventh. 
(which was anciently, the firſt) month of the 


year, was appointed a ſettled memorial. Levit. 


ch. 23. ver. 24. h 

After the diſſolution of the Perfian monarchy 
by Alexander, the Jews, being diſpers'd through 
the Grecian colonies, became grecis'd or helle- 


nis'd in their religion, their uſages, and their 


computations ; and ſo loſt the knowlege of the 
Moſaic year, Yet it muſt be own'd, that they 
have not ſo entirely loſt all knowlege of it, but 
that they have till retained, by immemoriaſ*tra- 


dition, ſome general traces and footſteps of it. 


For in the famous Rabbi HillePs aſtronomical year, 


which was publiſh'd about the middle of the 4th 
century, Roſh haſbanab, or the beginning of the 


year, is that mean new Moon, whoſe full Moon 
either happens upon, or follows next after, the 
autumnal æquinox. > GBs 

Hitherto I have been endeavouring to eſtabliſh 
the literal truth of my firſt propoſition ; and 1 
leave it to the reader to judge, how far I have 


contributed towards it, and what grounds he hag 


« 


to conclude, 


\ © Þ 
} 


Frop. 


(ſeeming) paradox. yerified by the genuine au- | 


* 
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Pu rop. I. That the reaſon why the 15th day of 
the month, is characteriz d with ſo much — 
nity in Maſes's law, is, becauſe the number 15 
does really and in fact expreſs. the original quality 
and po/ition of the Moon, on the 4th of the Hex- 
meron. 
ve will be to little purpoſe to enter upon the 
e oh and a direct proof, till we have ſet- 


8 the determinate ſenſe and meaning of the 


ſtinguiſh'd terms of the Pentateuch relating to 
me and its meaſures. In order to this I ſhall 
(A back and conſider 
Gen. ch, 1. ver. 5. And God called the lizht, 
day; and the darkneſs he called night. 
And the evening was, and the morning was the 
firſt day. 
Was it poſſible for the Sun to be inhabited, its 
inhabitants would ever be in the center of its 
light, diffuſed all around to the utmoſt extremi- 
ties of the circumference; and could they view 
the Earth from thence, they would only ſee its 
enlightned face without being ſenſible of the vi- 


ciſſitudes of /ight and be. much. leſs, the ſuc- 


ceſſions of 5 and day. 80 that with regard 
to us, and our native ſituation, there is a great 
propriety, as well as conciſeneſs, in ſpeaking from 
appearances and the evidence of ſenſe. 
Moſes inculcates firſt principles, and lays foun- 
dations with ſuch a ſuperior {kill and judgment, 
as we muſt admire and eſteem ; for he pertinently 
and judicioufly conſiders his reader as a fix d in- 


habitant of the Earth, to whom, as he well knew, 
every 


(45) 9 
every phenomenon, ariſing from original poſitign 
and diurnab motion, was merely optical; and that 

there was not, nor ever could be, in nature, any 


other than an imaginary and ſuppoſed ſpectator ß 


heliocentric motion. N 4 

And yet, in this chapter of principles, his cau- 
tion and warineſs is not a little obſervable; for in- 
ſtead. of openly mentioning the ſetting and riſing 
of the Sun, he gives us the term gnereb to ex- 
preſs the time of the one; and the term boker,' to 


expreſs the time of the other; and I ſhall not 


ſcruple to tranſlate directly the one, Sun-ſetting z 
the other, Sun-rifing. Whilſt thoſe who think 
it neceſſary to ſpeak fyſtematically, have equal au- 
thority from the Moſaic terms, gnereb and boker, 
to tranſlate the one by the diſappearing ; and the 
other, by the appearing of the Sun ; if they arg 
perſuaded, that, by ſuch affected language, they 
preſerve an important diſtinction, and convey. to 
the readers mind a more uſeful inſtruction. But 
to proceed; _ lite Ws; 
Moſes uniformly deſcribes, through the whole, 
Hexaemeron, an æquinoctial day; and he termi» 
nates the boundaries of its equal diviſions by 
gnereb (Sun-ſetting) and Soner (Sun-rifing), _ 
That ſpace of time which flows from Sober 
(Sun-rifing) to guereb (Sun-ſetting) is ( Jom) the 
artificial day, as ſome ſpeak ; for God called the 
light, day; i. e. he impreſs d the diurnal mo- 
tion, | e 
And chat equal ſpace of time which flows 
from gnereb (Sun: ſetting) to doker Gun · ring) 
N is 


* 
* — 
. 
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(lajelah) night; for God called the darkneſs, 

night; 1. e. he cauſed, (by means of the diur- 

nal motion) the Sun to ſet and to riſe z & vice 
verſd. 


hemiſphere being added together, conſtitute (alſo 
Jom, i, e.) the natural day, or Nucthemeron: for 
gnereb (Sun, ſetting) and boker (Sun- riſing) were 
the firſt dax. 
We ſhall find the term Jom, uſed in both 

ſenſes, 7. e. as it denotes the artificial and the na- 
tural day, in Moſes's account of the deluge, and 
the falling of the rains. Gen. ch. 7. ver. 12. 17. 
And the rain was upon the Earth (arbagnim Jom 
vearbagnim /azjelah) forty days and forty nights. 
Ver. 17. And the flood was upon the Earth, (ar- 
bagnim Jom) forty days, or Nucthemerons, 

J ſhall now conſult the fundamental text, Gen. 
i. 14. And God faid---let them be for days and 

ars. : | 
A diſtinction of days, not with reſpect to the 
natural meaſure, but to the law of computation, 
muſt be the neceſſary conſequence of a diſtinction 
of years ; that is, there muſt be the days of the 
lunar year, as of the ſolar. And the not admit- 
ting this diſtinction into our reckonings and ca- 
lendar is evidently owing to our not being ac- 
quainted with, at leaſt, to our not making uſe of 
the lunar year, together with and diſtinct from 
the ſolar. een 
The days then of the Scripture twofold year 


differ not in their meaſure, but in their epocha 


or 


But the darkned hemiſphere and the enlightned 


m. ict > A tm 63) = ©@ © 
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or beginning : the ſolar year, and the ſolar day, - 


ever begin together, and they have equally a va- 
riable epoch ; whilſt the days of the lunar year 
are fixed by nature, as well as by Moſes, to an 
immutable cardinal point; and the æquinoctial 
day is the unchangeable ſtandard of the computa- 
tion, Levit. ch. 23. ver. 32. Ye ſhall celebrate 
your ſabbaths, (ſays Moſes) megnereh gnad gnereb, 
from evening to evening,---as on the æquinoctial 
day | AION: 
Thus far we have conſider'd theſe terms as re- 
lating to both the luminaries, and their reſpective 
years; we ſhall now conſider them, as they arg 
applied only to the Sun ; and in this application of 
them Moſes thus records the lives of the patriarchs— 
Gen. ch. 5. ver. 27. All the days of Methuſalab - 
were 969 years. +1 ie 0 
Moſes defines the longevity of his patriarchs, 
as an aſtronomer, by the diurnal and annual re- 
volutions of the Sun; and none but an aſtrono- 
mer can aſcertain the preciſe age of Methuſalah, as 
ſtated by Moſes. Nor can he be ſaid to be a mean 
proficient, who is able to reduce ſolar years, and 
lunar years, to days, with the required exactneſs. 
This law of calculation ſo generally prevailed in 
the primitive ages, and the patriarchs were ſo fa- 
miliariz'd to it, that the terms became dialectical, 
and intermix'd' themſelves with their common 
phraſeology. Gen. cb. 47. ver. 7, 8, 9. And 
Pharoah ſaid unto Jacob, how old art thou? And 
Jacob ſaid unto Pharoah, the days of the. years of 
my pilgrimage, are 130 years, Few and evil have 
the 
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the Sun. 
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the ys of the years 25 my life bean. And have 


not attained unto the days of the years of the life of 
my fathers, in the days 97 their pilgrimage. 
Although the diurnal and annual revolutions 
of the Sun are motions diſtinct from, and en- 
tirely independant of, each other; yet in the ſet- 
tled ordination of nature there is an obvious a- 
greement and conformity between a day and a 
year. (In prophetic ſtyle, the one is, with great 
propriety, ſubſtituted to expreſs a correſpond- 


ing number of the other; I have appointed thee 


a day for a year, ſays God to the prophet Ezekiel, 


ch. 4. ver. 6.) For as the Sun in its annual re- 


volution paſſes over 4 cardinal points of the Hea- 


vens, ſo likewiſe in its diurnal it paſſes over 4 


cardinal points of the day. The 4 cardimal points 
of the Heavens are by us diſtinguiſh'd into the 


autumnal æquinox, the winter ſolſtice, the vernal 
æquinox, the ſummer ſolſtice ; and the 4 cardinal 
ints of the day, into Sun-ſetting (od), Mid- 


night (1), Sun-riſing (2), Midday (5 — (4) 
The ſpace from Sun-ſetting to Suh-ſetting 


(megnereh gnad gnereb) is the invariable meaſure 
of the Nucthemeron at the æquinox, accommo- 
dated to the lunar phaſis, eſtabliſh'd in the begin 


ning, and aſcertain d by Moſes. 


Three compleat quadrants meaſure from Si 
ſetting (o) to noon (3); here (with reſpect to the 
Meſaic Meridian) we meet the Sun, and in the 


æquinoctial point; ſo that the 4th quadrant of the 


Nucthemeron was the firſt that was meafufed by 
We 


1 W —_— nm 


(49) 
We meet with no account, in the Pentateuch; 
of the artificial ſubdiviſion of the day into hours; 
Sc. nay, there is not a word in the Hebrew lan- 
guage to denote the hours; for Shagnab, Dan. 
li. 15. is not Hebrew, but Chaldee. I can recol- 
le& but one ſingle | paſſage in the Pentateuchy 
where Moſes undertakes to determine the preciſe 
time of the day, between the cardinal points; and 
he there uſes very elaborate terms, and ſuch a 
peculiar Hebrew idiom, as will not admit of a li- 
teral tranſlation into any other language: Exod. 
ch. 12. ver. 6. And the whole aſſembly of the 
congregation of Iſrael ſhall kill it, (viz. Peſech, 
the paſchal lamb)---b/n hagnarbajim. To un- 
derſtand this idiom rightly, we muſt remem- 
ber, that there is a twofold declination of the 
Sun, #2. the annual and the diurnal. The for- 
mer, I need not ſay, is reckoned from the æqua- 
tor to the tropics, and ſo is both northward and 
- ſouthward. The latter is not reckoned two ways; 
| when the Sun appears above the horizon, it is ſaid 
to aſcend; when it has reach'd the Meridian, it 
is ſaid to deſcend, or to decline: now, ſays Moſes, 
ye ſhall kill the paſchal lamb---b:n hagnarbajim--= 
i. e. in the middle point of the Sun's diurnal de- 
clinations' or tendencies to the weſtern horizon. 
Moſes, in this place, like a ſkilful mathematician, 
as well as expert aſtronomer, divides Jom, or the 
æquinoctial nucthemeron, into octants, and or 
ders the paſſover to be ſlain, at the end of the 
former half of the 4th quadrant; 7. e. in the old 
Roman ſtile, which we read in the goſpels, at 
. the 


(50) 
the ninth hour of the day; and according to us, 
at three o'clock in the afternoon, We have here 
an inconteſtable argument from the Pentateuch, 
that the method of computing by hours (however 
commodious it may be thought for civil uſe) was 
not uſed in the times of Moſes; though more 
than 2 500 years of the world's age were com- 
pleted at the Exodus. | FO JU 
The viſible eſtabliſhment of nature, and the 
Hebrew Scriptures, unanimouſly inſtruct us to di- 
vide Jom, or the æquinoctial Nucthemeron, into 
4 equidiſtant quadrants; and the correſponding 
cardinal points are explicitly mention'd in their 
appropriated terms. 


(s) (1) (2) (3) 
Sun-ſetting. Midnight, Sun-rifing, Midday, 
 Gnereb, Chatzi laijelab. Boker, Zohoraim, 


In the evening, at midnight, in the morning, 
and at noon day, (in our ſtile, every hour and 
| —_ te of the day) ſays the P/almf, will I praiſe 
It may be proper in this place to remind the 

reader, that hitherto I have been ſtating firſt prin- 
ciples, and collecting proper materials to ſupport 
the ſubſequent calculations; and I would beg leave 
to ſuggeſt, that the ſubdiviſion of Jam, or the 
æquinoctial Nucthemeron, is of too great impor- 
tance, in the courſe of this ſcheme, to be paſſed 
over, without ſome particular remarks and obſer- 


When 


vations, 


{ Can} 
When we take a review of the original cha- 
racters which have been already n in the 


E 


following manner C 435 —- it is evident, I may 
ſay, to gn that the Sn began to meaſure the 
year from /ibra ; nor can the terms chag haafiph, 
without offering a manifeſt force and violence to 
their moſt obvious and natural ſenſe, be applied 
to any other Tekuphah, or cardinal Point of * 


ecli 

A is . as intuitively. evident (without em- 
baraſſing the ſpeculation with the ſubtilties of 
Geometry, the operations of Agebra, and the 
depths of ſcience) that the æquinox fell upon the 
15th day, computed from the evening of the 
Moon's viſibility. 

But here it muſt be 8 noted, that the 
integral number 15, with reſpect to the age of 
the Moon, on the 4th of the Hexa&meron, is 
wholly chaotic = imaginary ; for the Moon 
aroſe, ** enlightned with a full orb the new 
created Earth, after the ſetting of the Sun, or on 
the beginning of the 5th, jo with reſpe& to 
the Sun, they are not entirely chaotic. The Sun 
began its courſe at noon, in the Meridian of pers 
diſe. Therefore, from 15 days, ſubſtract 14.2, 
there will main; =. I quadrant thus obtained 
was. the firſt diſtinct erde of time, that was 
meaſured by the annual motion of the Sun, and 
the firſt The year muſt be reckoned to have 
proceeded in this form, ag 7+ 36 5 days. 2 * 

2 | 
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whole quadrant of the Nucthemeron. 


(52) 
does the reader ſuſpect, at preſent, the almoſt in- 
credible importance of this quadrant, collected 


from the firſt point (both of the year and of the 


day) of the Sun's. going forth on the 4th.of-the 
Hexaëmeron, and the autumnal æquinoctial day. 


And by way of farther explication, it is, (1) The 


original ſtandard meaſure of equal time; for there 
was no ſenſible declination of the Sun, at qis firſt 
ſetting, in the cloſe of the fourth day. (2) It is 
the leaſt aſtronomical and natural meaſure of time 
to us, the inhabitants of the Earth. (3) It is 
the only medium, in our portion of the ſyſtem, 
which, in union with the lunar year, can enable 


count with an intercalary day, at the end of every 
fourth year. (4) This ſeparate quadrant of the 
4th of the Hexatmeron, thus obtained, manifeſt- 
ly diſcovers to us the diſtinction founded in na- 
ture, between the (beginning of the) days of the 
ſolar year, and of the lunar, | 

As for inſtance, in the example before us; the 
firſt ſolar year, and the firſt ſolar day, began to- 
gether at noon, or in the Moſaic meridian. But 


us to carry on a continued ſeries of ſolar years 
(as was hinted before) without perplexing the ac- 


the days of the lunar year (by which the ſacred 


writers, from Moſes to Nehemiah, conſtantly re- 
ckon'd) are to be computed (by an expreſs com- 
mand, Levit. ch. 23. ver. 24.) from evening 
to evening. Therefore the firſt ſolar year anti- 


cipated the beginning of the firſt lunar year (as 
meaſured from full Moon to full Moon) by one 


Gs 
. 4 . 
* 
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As I have claimed the tropical, to be the Moſaic, 
ſolar year, I ſhall undertake in the calculations 
(which proceed upon Moſaic principles and data) 
to aſcertain iis quantity, from a medium in nature} 
ſuggeſted by the terms and ſtile of Moſes's chrono- 
logy. . 
* ch, v. ver. 27. All the days of Methuſa- 
lah were gg years. - N ett ov ps 

We are inſtructed by this text, and others of 
the like import, to compute the times by days 
and years; and although a day is not the aliquot 
part of a year, yet may they be reduc'd to an exact 
commenſuration to each other; and from hence 
may be extracted the true quantity of the ſolar 
year. This commenſuration of the diurnal and 
annual revolutions of the Sun has happened but 
three times ſince the creation, and the fourth will 
be completed, A. D. 1753, at the autumnal 
æquincx. tos ig | "ores. apa 
It is well known, that Pope Gregory XIII. re- 
formed the calendar, A. D. 1582, when he threw 
off 10 days; ever fince the beginning of A. D, 
1700, we have reckoned 11 days difference be- 
tween the old ſtile and new, or the Gregorian 
and Julian account; but though this is the 51ſt 
current year ſince this reckoning commenc'd, 11 
days are not yet completed; now if the aſtrono- 
mer can ſhew, from his tables, by which he cal- 
culates the Sun's annual revolutions, when they 
will be exactly completed, he will be able, at the 
ſame time, and by the ſame means, to determine 
the true meaſure of the Sun's year. PR 


e 
The revelations of the Pentateuch will evi- 
dence to us, that there are more ſecrets than one 
in our allotment in the ſyſtem, which philoſophy 
founded upon obſervation has not yet (fully) diſ- 


Frliees anime! quibus hos cognoſcere motun, 
Non ars, non ſtudium, ſed dens ipſe dedit. 


II ſhall now proceed to examine the grounds on 
which the latter part of my ſecond propoſition is 
built; which ſome, perhaps, may look upon as 
an arbitrary poſtulatum, unwarranted by the Pen- 
tateuch, and ſo paſs it by with a total diſregard; 
— 5 


II. That Moſes dates the Beginning of time and 
his chronology from a cardinal point of the 
Heavens, vi. the autumnal æquinox; and from 
a cardinal point of the day, vig. noon. And the 
Moſaic meridian is geographically deſcribed, Gen. 
rb. 2. ver. 10, &c. | 


The divine perfection of original aſtronomy 
will ſhine forth moſt conſpicuouſly from the 
demonſtrable truth and certainty of this peculiar 
(and may I not add unexpected) propoſition ? 
For can there be a nicer point, either ſtated or 
ſuppoſed, than the co-incidence of the Moſaic 


Tekupha with Zohoraim? Or the aſtronomical 


connection, and exact adjuſtment, of a cardinal 
Point of the rar, with à cardinal point of the 
* ü , day, 


(3s) 

day, in a given and determinate meridian? And 
ſhould it be found; in fact, an expreſs datum of 
the Pentateuch, it muſt, I ſuppoſe, enhance its 
authority and its value; fince we might tire our» 
ſelves by ſearching for it to no purpoſe in any 
other records. The philoſopher has never read 
it in the expanded volume of the material world, 
and if it is not legible in the book of Revelations, 
we muſt acknowlege it to be an inacceſſible truth. 
But where the light of nature fails to . and fur- 
ther the progreſs of our enquiries, there the light 
of Revelation ſeaſonably interpoſes, as in 
ſo in aſtronomy, and graciouſly ſupplies its de- 
fects. 

We bave been ſufficiently informed concern- 
ing the diviſion of Jom, or the æquinoctial Nuc- 
themeron, into 4 equidiſtant quadrants, and from 
hence we are able to exhibit to view every par- 
ticular, in the following clear, perſpicuous, and 
intelligible manner. 


A. M. o. ſhe Tap, in. he. BG ic 
— oh 3 


6 e e 0 
Ges Chatai laijela. Boker. Zoboraim. Gnereb, 
Sum fetting. Midnight. Sun riſing. Noon. Sun-ſexcing, 


The meridian of the garden of -- Eden, 
The full Moon 2 O 


The chaotic new Moon epact ( 1 5 


This part of the 2d propoſition offers to che 
aſtronomers conſideration as curious a 8 


=_ e 

. and diſquiſition, as can exerciſe his labours, and 
| employ his ſkill. - A diſcovery and proof of the 
| . Moſaic meridian (or that determinate point of 
the Earth's ſurface, in reſpect to which the annual 
motion commenced, and from which both years 
and days are, by divine authority and command, 
to be jointly computed) muſt ſurely be attended 
with uſeful and important conſequences. And 
| although no e ample rewards have been pro- 
| poſed for its diſcovery and proof; yet is it, in it- 
| ſelf conſider d, of ſufficient weight to animate 
| our endeavours, and to excite our moſt diligent 

irſuits. 


— 


| It may poſſibly be enquired, why I have ex- 
n preſſed myſelf in this ſingular manner, in the fore- 
N going paragraph, via. And from which both 
days and years are---to be jointly computed.” 
Was it ever known that their nene were ſepa- 
rated or disjoined ? 
Here my anſwer is, it is plain fin the Moſaic 
Narration. Gen. ch. i. ver. 5. That the diurnal 
motion was imprefs'd 3 days, and 3 quadrants of 
a day, before the annual began ; and that theſe 3 
| days, and 3 quadrants are not admitted into the 
4 computations of time, nor make a part of Moſes's 
chronology. Now if the philoſopher can prove, 
upon true principles of aſtronomy, that it is im - 
poſſible in nature for the diurnal motion to exiſt 
prior to, diſtin& from, and independent of, the 
annual, he will effectually confute my interpreta- 
tion ; and if it will not ſtand the teſt of true . 
| loſophy, it muſt and it ought to fall. | 
| ; 
| 


It 


ES : | 

It may be again objected, that Moſes cannot be 
ſaid to deſcribe fix ſucceſſive natural days, be- 
cauſe, though there was ligbt for the 3 firſt days, 
there was no Sun till the Ath; to which I reply, 
that, with reſpect to the Earth, covered with 
the deep, as with a garment, there was not only 
an equal diviſion of light and darkneſs, but every 
one of theſe days had an evening and a morning, 
and therefore motion; and as there was motion, 
there muſt be a riſing and ſetting, an appearing 
and diſappearing of light, luminous body, lumi- 
nary, Sun. Should any one be diſpoſed to call, 
with Milton, this original ligbt, Ethereal, firſt 
of things, quinteſſence pure, this, or any other 
ſentiments of this kind, will not any ways affect 
- antecedent diurnal motion, or natural mea- 
ure, FIT 

I will here ſet down Moſes's geographical de- 
_— and exact determination of his meri- 
dian. | | " HIER 

Gen. ch. ii. ver. 8. The Lord God had planted 
(Mikkedem, beforehand) a garden---and there he 
placed Adam. | 

Ver. 10. And a (ſingle branch of a) river, 
went out of Eden to water the garden, and from 
thence (both northward and ſouthward) it was 
| parted, and became into 4 heads. © 

Ver. 11. The name of the firſt (river) is Piſon-- 
Ver. 13. And the name of the ſecond river is Gis 
hon-- Ver. 14. And the name of the third river 
15 Hiddekel (Grec. Tigris) And the name of the 
fourth river is Perath, i. e. Euphrates, © © © 
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Now when we read this, are we to look upon 


it only as a map of the land of Lropia? As a mere 


viſionary and romantic ſcene? Or admitting it 
(with all interpreters) to be real ; are we to con- 
clude, that Moſes certainly intended no farther by 
it, than to point out that particular place of the 
Earth, where the firſt human pair paid their ear- 
lieſt adorations to their creator? Why then did 
not the pen of Moſes deſcribe, with the ſame ex- 
actneſs of geography, the land of (Nod) the wan- 
'derer Cain? Why did he not record the way of 
the ark, on the ſurface of the deep, and point out 
all its bearings? Why did he not ſettle the longi- 
tude and latitude of that place, in which Noah 
built and entered into the ark? Why did he not 
ſpecify the very mountain on which it reſted ? 

_ . "Moſes never gratifies our vain curiofity ; what 
he has recorded, it would have been a detriment 
not to have known, and will ſooner or later ma- 
nifeſt its importance. Weigh every word of the 


Pentateucb, and you ſhall not find one of them 


light in the ballance, 

If Moſes was inſtructed, as a divine aſtronomer, 
rightly to ſtation the two great luminaries at 
their fr /# goings forth; why not alſo, as a divine 
mathematician and geographer, to fix and deter- 

mine the meridian, according to which the ori- 
ginal poſition was adjuſted ?—that very meridian 
which firſt paſſed through the center of the 
Sun ? 5 N 
A verbal explication of the original characters 
will be only a tranſctibing (as we ſhall * 
ce) 


* 8 
8 1 A wo AM... 
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ſee) the nature, properties, and affections of a 
direct ſphere. We are immediately directed, by 
only caſting our eye over them, 'to rectify the 
globe to the Sun's place in bra, and to bring it 
to the meridian, and then mentally correct our 
preſent application of the ecliptic to the terreſtrial 
ſphere. This beii g done, the Sun immediately 
appears in the midſt of the prime vertical; from 
whence the diviſion of the globe into the eaſtern 
and weſtern ſemicircles of longitude, and into the 
northern and ſouthern hemiſpheres, ariſes. The 
Sun is due eaſt; it is due weſt; it is due north; 
and it is due ſouth, I need not note its right aſ- 
cention, for we cannot overlook it. Therefore, 

Aſcentional difference o. Amplitude, ortive 
and occalive=o. North and ſouth declina- 
tion=o. Longitude=o. | | 

Suppoſe now the Earth fix'd immoveably in its 
orbit, and a right line to be drawn, from the cen- 
ter of the Sun, to the center of the Earth, it 
would | Re 

(1) Paſs through the plane of the meridian of 
the garden of Eden. | 

(2) It would fall inthe center of the enlightned 
; hemiſphere, or of the circle which bounds light 
and darkneſs. Gen. i. 4. Vaijabdil Elobim bin haor 
ubin hachoſhec, Ver. 17. Vaijitten otham Elohim, 
birkiang haſhamajim, lebabdil bin aor bin hachoſbec. 

3) The circle which bounds light and dark- 
1 would paſs through both the poles. Ver. 17. 

aijitten otham Elohim, birkiang haſhamaiim, le- 

Hair gnal haaretx. | 


n Wk 
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4) It would be co-incident with the rational 
horizon. e | 

(5) It would cut the parallels of declination into 
two equal parts.---Gen. i. 14. Vaijomer Elohim, 
jebi meoroth birkiang haſhamajim, lebabdil bin bai- 
jom ubin hallaijelab. | 3 

© (6) Being extended to the ſtarry Heavens, it 
would meet that point where the ecliptic optically 
interſects the æquinoctial. 

Now, I ſay, in this perpendicular ray we ſhall 
find what St. Ba/il, with great accuracy and juſt 
propriety, calls — Tx Xgove THY TewTHV 41 3 the 
firſt motion of time: for time and (the annual) 
motion are co val. 5 | 

Thus then, from revealed data, I conclude the 
Sun began its courſe, or, if you had rather ſay, 
the (firſt computed) revolution of the equator 
commenc'd from the æquinoctial point of the 
Heavens, and from the meridian of the garden of 
Eden; where we muſt remember the ſingle river, 
which ſtill remains as a directory. | 
_ Here F appeal to the Pentateuch for the meri- 
dian; and to aſtronomical calculation for the 

roof. 2 

And yet the aſtronomer will never be able to 
calculate the Sun's going forth from the Moſaic 
meridian, unleſs he will take explicit directions 
and inſtructions from the ſacred hiſtory. He muſt 
neceſſarily take into confideration, however re- 

luctant his faith may be, that ſtupendous ſuſpen- 
ſion of motion, recorded, Jeb. ch. 10. ver. 
As 13. 


*. 
% 


Ver, 


1 
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Ver. 12. Then fpake Joſhua to the Cord and 
be ſaid in the fight of all Iſrael— Shemeſh dom— 
Sun be filent, or ceaſe to ſpeak thy wonted lan- 

yage. . 1 | | 
? Ver. 13. Vaijiddom haſhemeſh, and the Sun was 
lent. | 
4 I would know from the aſtronomer himſelf, 
what is that univerſal language, which the Sun 
ſeems to ſpeak, both to the cultivated and un- 
cultivated nations of the world, in the interchange- 
able ſtates of light and darkneſs, and the con- 
ſtant viciſſitudes of night and day, with only one 
interruption fince its firſt going forth; for, ver. 
14. there was no day hike that before it nor af 
ter it. 
I would know what language, the Prolemaic ſy- 
ſtem ſuppoſes it to ſpeak. From what ground ariſes 
the diſtinction, in the ephemerides, between he- 
liocentric and geocentric motions ? Whence comes 
the double language, in our aſtronomy, of Apo- 
gee and Perigee, of Aphelion and Perihehon ? Do 
not the aſtronomers ſpeak of the Sun's place in 
the ecliptic, fifty times for one of the Earth's in 
its orbit ? | ERS 

An. aſtronomy, proceeding upon the evidence 
of ſenſe, with a ſeeming diſregard to philoſophic 
realities, and the phyſical laws of motion, may 
be thought very unpromiſing to the penetration 
and acute diſcernment of a modern : but be that 
as it will; I ſhall offer to the reader this general 
remark, viz, That the aſtronomical language of 


the 


| | 
| 
i 
li 
| 
| 
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the Pentateuch is plain and ſimple, ſuited to ap- 


nces, and ſtudiouſly accommodates itſelf to 
the ideas and apprehenſions of the vulgar and illi- 


I terate. 


The peculiar phraſe or dition, in which Moſes 
has recorded and tranſmitted to theſe latter ages, 
the aſtronomical characters of the world's æra, is 
very obſervable, and will ferve for a pertinent il- 
luſtration of the truth of my general remark with 
regard to fimplicity. 

Moſes, for inſtance, does not enjoin his J- 
raelites to obſerve the feaſt of in-gathering---Te- 
kuphath haaretz---in the revolution of the orb of 


the Earth about the Sun; nor---Tekuphath haſhe- 


meſh---1n the revolution of the orb of the Sun 
about the Earth; the terms have no reference ei- 
ther to the one orb or to the other: but abſtract- 
ing our thoughts, both from the Prolemaic and 
the Copernican ſyſtem, he only ſays, with a very 


ſurpriſing, and I verily beleive, directed ſimpli- 


city. Tetuphath haſhanah---in the revolution of 
the year. Now, where there is a revolution, 
there muſt be motion, and a ſubject of that mo- 
tion, but Moſes appropriates it not. Nor can the 
terms and language of the Pentateuch be eluded 
or tormented into the confeſſion or denial, ei- 


ther of the truth or falſity, of any philoſophic 


ſyſtem. | 

Let us recolle& and contemplate the order and 

ſituation of the four quadrants, and their correſ- 

ponding cardinal points, which we will now ſet 
| FA 555 
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down, with ſome ſmall difference, in this man- 
ner, f 197 


7 Gnereb. Chatzi laijelah. Boker.” 
Night. Toun-ſetting. Midnight. Sun-rfinng. 


Da 41 Boer. Zoboraim. Gnereb. 
J. dsa filug - Midday. Sun: ſetting. 


Moſes, in exact conformity to nature, divides 
the æquinoctial Nucthemeron, into two hemif- 
eres; whilſt Gnereb (Sun-ſetting) ſtands at the 
ead or beginning of the night: and Boker (Sun- 
riſing) at the head or beginning of the equal day. 
Let us conſider theſe three terms. Boker, Zobo- 
raim, Gnereb. ; ' 

The Moſaic poſition of theſe cardinal points 
fully inform us, how we are to conceive, and 
what judgment we are to frame of, the formal 
manner of diurnal motion. pho 

The whole enlightned hemiſphere was never 
defign'd to be the object of our ſenſes; and we 
are obliged by the God of nature, whenever we 
take a view of the celeſtial phænomena, to argue, 
infer, and conclude, from geocentric motion. 
The Moſaic term Boker conveys to the moſt 
rude and uncultivated mind the familiar ſenſible 
idea of the Sun's riſing in the eaſt; and Gnereb 
of his ſetting in the weſt ; which ſpace, at the 
æquinox, meaſures a ſemidiurnal revolution, the 
prior ſenſe of Jom. Whilſt the middle term Zo- 
boraim conſtantly refers to the Sun in the meri- 


dian, . 


* 


judgments from the principles of true philoſophy. 
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dian, to which he ſucceſſively arrives by his ap- 
parent motion from eaſt to weſt. | 
But here the philoſopher interpoſes, and with 
ardor and zeal aſſures us, that all theſe phæno- 
mena, or appearances, are mere decep ions of 
ſenſe; that we muſt learn to correct our ſenſe; 
by our judgments, and muſt rightly inform our 


If we aſk how, with reſpect to the riſing and ſet- 
ting of the Sun, we are immediately taught a con- 
trary leſſon; and now the whole enlightned he- 

miſphere muſt be taken into the account, and the 
two extreme terms Boker and Gnereb, muſt be 


18 7 885 in this r order. 
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(A) Faſt. Grereb. 90. ©. 90. Boker, Welt. ®) 
Sun: ſetting. Sun-riſing. 


For the explanation of this ſcheme, and inver- 
ted poſition of the extreme terms, we are to ſup- 
poſe two ſpectators, A and B; the one (A) ſituated 
in the eaſtern, and the other (B) in the e 
verge of the enlightned hemiſphere. 

Now (A) being go degrees diſtant from the 
Sun, immoveably fix d in the Heavens, it will 

appear to him in the edge of the horizon, and as 
ſetting in the Weſt; conſequently, this eaſtern 
Point, with regard to the ſpectator (A) wall be 
Gnereb, Sun-ſetting. 0 
n 
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On the contrary, (B) being alſo 9 degrees di- 
ſtant from the Sun, it will be ſeen by him on the 
edge alſo of the horizon, and as riſing in the caſt. 
Therefore, this weſtern point of the enlightned 
hemiſphere, with reſpect to the ſpectator B, will 
be Boker, Sun-riſing. 

As to Zoboraim, or the Sun in the meridian, 
the philoſophic reality is this, vi. The Earth 
turns round its axis from weſt to eaſt, and, meet- 
ing the Sun, paſſes under it, and revolves eaſt⸗ 
ward. 

| Theſe things are ſo cenerally known, that r 
b only hinted them without regard to minute 
exactneſs, and ſtating every circumſtance ; but it 
may be worth the while to remark, What a tedi- 
ous ambages of words, and labour d circumlocu- 
tions, we are forced to have recourſe to, in order 
to expreſs philoſophically two of the moſt obvious 
and the moſt common phænomena of nature, the 
riſing and the ſetting of the Sun. 2 , 

But if we underſtand and apply the terms Boker 
and Gnereb in the order they are placed by Moſes, 
and as correſponding: with the evidence of ſenſe 
(doubtleſs by the authority and. ſuggeſtion of the. 
creator himſelf, who beſt undeſtood the opera- 
tions of his own- hands, and muſt know what. 
was the moſt proper, and the moſt inſtructive f 
node of human conception) all will be plain, and 
level to ordinary capacity and apprehenſion. Then 


the intricacies which attend A ſtile im- 75 
re cenſe. 2 
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I would here beg leave to make one obſervation, 
and to propoſe, one gueſtion, to thoſe who ſhall 
find themſelves diſpoſed to take notice of it. 

The obſervation I would make is this---Sun 

and Moon aſtronomy were well underſtood, and, 
with refpe& to uſe and application, with greater 
exac3neſs, and higher degrees of certainty, than 
arts and ſciences have yet been able to recover; 
and this, ſeveral thouſands of years, before pbi- 
loſephic realities, from aught chat appears, were 
ſo much as apprehended or thought of; Fam 
ſure I may ſay, before they were digeſted i into a 
regular ſyſtem: this is the peculiar honour, I ſup- 


pole, 2 the preſent age, and of our Britiſh phi- 
loſopher. 
The queſtion I would propoſe i is this. What 


phyſical reaſon can be afſigned, why the creator 


of our ſolar ſyſtem, * wiſe throughout 
ſecreted from 
the evidence 7 our ſenſes, both the rotative and 


all his works, ſhould have ſo de 


progres e motions of the Earth, (though the day 


ured by the one, and the year by the other) 


that almoſt 2000 years were pals'd, — the cul- 


tivations of ſcience, or the times of Hipparchus, 
(not to mention the cycles of the Greeks) and be- 
tween 5 and-6000 years of the world's age, be- 
fore obſervation, calculation, and ſcience, had 
taught us to demonſtrate, with an abſolute and 
infallible certainty, the truth of the Cpernican 
ſyſtem, to the entire confutation of the Prolemaic? 


And laſtly, to ſum up the whole, what notable 
emolument or advantages, have accrued to Sun 


'and 
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and Moon aſtronomy (I mean, with reſpect to 
the recovery of the ccœpval lunar year, its nice and 
curious adjuſtment to the revolutions of the true 
ſolar, and the more eact meaſures of time) by the 
modern demonſtration Nan 
Was it poſſible to eſtabliſh a ſyſtem of true phi- 
loſophy upon the evidence of ſenſe (which is im- 
poſſible) the Prolemaic muſt neceſſarily and uni- 
verſally prevail. And without controverſy, this 
ſyſtem (if any ſyſtem may be ſuppoſed to be true, 
i. e. exactly conformable to the inward frame and 
real conſtitution of nature, which muſt be, one 
would think, rather a divine than human per- 
formance) derives an inconceivable honour and 
dignity upon this our Earth. For when we caſt 
our eyes up to the Heavens, does not the Earth 
ſeem to be immoveably fix d, in the center of an 
immenſe concave ſphere ? And upon whatever 
point of its ſurface, we may chance to fix our 
feet, we are ſtill in the center of our own obſer- 
vations, Does not univerſal nature, both above, 
below, and all around us, ſeem to be created and 
ordained for our whole and ſole uſe, and is 
pleaſed to militate in our ſervice? The planets and 
the fixed ftars ſhed the influence of their fainter 
beams on us by night, whilſt the Sun warms, re- 
freſhes, and invigorates us by day. The ſtupen- 
dous circumvolution of the whole Heavens ſeems 
to be unwearied in the meaſuring of our days, 
and to roll in ſubſerviency to the Lord of this 
. globe. 
12 But | 
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But ſay, that true philoſophy, both remon- 
ſtrates and demonſtrates againſt all this; that by 
its penetrating and enlightning powers it awa- 
kens us from theſe deluſive, ſelf- admiring dreams 
and ſuperſedes the hallucinations of ſenſe. Be it 
ſo; yet ſurely, true philoſophy never excites, 
much leſs will it juſtify, the petulancy of ſome 
modern aſtronomers; who, more arrogant and 
preſumptuous than either truly wiſe or Knowing, 

defile whole pages with rhetorical flouriſhes and 
ſtudied harangues, in degrading the place of their 
own habitation, this moſt dignified and diſtin- 
guiſhed planet. And all this, under the ſpecious 
pretext of- curbing i its aſpiring pretenſions to any 
degrees of pre-eminence and ſuperiority aboye the 
reſt of its fellow-wanderers, 

But I would aſk ſuch a ſyſtematical 1 
whether he can produce an authentic hiſtorical 
account or memoir of any other known habitable 
world, beſides this, from its fir/# formation to this 
preſent day, from whence to trace the funda- 
mental principles of his own profeſſion, back to 
their very firſt ſpring and fountain head, and there 
fix them à priori on their proper baſis ? 9 


The maſters of method have laid us down theſe 
two rules, (1) to ſhew what a thing 1 is not, (2) 


To ſhew what it is. 

As the antient and the modern a are 
very different from each other in their calculus, 
extent, and terms; as widely different, I may 

1 as philoſophy and no — as art and 
| no 


x 
} 
I 
| 
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no art; as plain ſimplicity, and an oftentaticus 
pomp and parade of technical language; It is quite 
neceſſary to begin with the negative part of the 
rule, and to ſhew, with as much brevity as may 
be, what particulars do not rr to the an- 
tient and original knowlege. 

Firſt, Saturn with its ring and farellites— Yip 
pack with its belts and fatellites—Mars and its re- 
trogradations the tranſits of Venus, like a black 
ſpot, over the diſk of the gan- 0 rare phæ- 
nomena of Mercury. magnitudes, denſities, diſ- 
tances-centripetal and centrifugal forces---the 
inclinations of the planes of the orbits---oppoſi- 
tions, conjunctions, trigons, quartiles, ſextiles--= 
In a word, every phænomenon, both of the ſupe- 
rior and inferior planets, are entirely (and, in- 
deed, by the very terms, neceſſarily muſt be) 2 
cluded fr rom Sun and Moon aſtronomy, 

.- Secondly, center of motion—univerſal princi- 
ple of gravitation —elliptical orbits focus e- 
centricity mean anomaly - proſtaphæreſis ir- 
regularity of ſolar days---ecliptic---equator---ho- 
r1z0n---conſtellations---ſigns--=the ram, the crab, 
the ballance, and the goat's horn---degrees, mi- 
nutes, ſeconds, &c. hours, minutes, ſeconds, 
Se. —aphelion, perihelion—polar F revolution, 
Sc. —are all modern inventions and diſcoveries. 

Thirdly, The Moon's anomalies—her' accele- 
rations and retardations in apogee, in perigee, in 
quadrature— The inclination of the plane of her 
orbit—angle of inclination dragon s head dra 
gon's * retrograde motion of the line of 


the 
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the 'nodes—excurſions beyond the ecliptic - com- 
menſuration of her diurnal and menſtrual revolu- 
tions—librations in the perimeter of its orbit 
periods, conjunctions, echpſes, Sc. have no 
place, no denomination, are of no account, in 
the plain ſimple elements of original aſtronomy. . 

Let thus much ſuffice for the negative part of 
the rule; and to make a tranſition to the poſitive, 
I may juſtly obſerve, that in all this farrago of 
philoſophy, aſtronomy, technical terms and ſci- 
entific principles, there is no expreſs mention, no 
note of reference, nor ſeemingly a remote thought 
or apprehenſion of the fundamental text of the 
Pentateuch. Gen. i. 14. And God ſaid, let there 
be lamiharies in the expanſe of the Heavens, and 
let them be - 

(1) Leothoth, (2) Lemognadim. (3) Lejamm, 
(4) Fbanim. 

The ſecrets and the depths of this theologico- 
aſtronomical text, neither human philoſophy, nor 
all the improvements of modern ſcience, have 
ever been able to unfold or penetrate; ſo 
blind is human r ſo dark the light of 
nature. i 
It manifeſts not indeed the univerſal principle 
of gravitation, the center of motion, and phyſical 
law); yet it clearly reads, to the ear that is open 
to attention, a much more ſelf· concerning and 
more inſtructive leſſon. 

It ſcientifically reveals the primary deſignation 
and the N offices of the two great lumina- 


ries; 
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ries; the ſacred and the civil uſes, the high im- 


portance and ſinal cauſes of periodie motion. 
Here the gracious economy and tranſactions of 
Elohim Jebovab, ad extra, with the whole raee 
of mankind, are planned, if I may ſo ſpeak, in the 
determinate divine counſel, and fore-knowlege, 
from the very foundations of the world. - 
And indeed, the Moſaic and Seripture aſtro- 
nomy is rather of a theologicak than ph — 
cal nature; for, in this divine di 
Sun is not not confider'd; as the center of ro Pong 
light, and heat, to a chorus of planets dancing 
round it; nor is the Moon conſider'd, as a 
rical opaque body; ſhining with 'borrowed 2500 
reflected rays; but both the gun and the Moon, 
ate here repreſented as the faithful witneſſes in the 
Heavens; ever regulating, in purſuanee to the 
original law of the ſovereign legiſlator, 'the p 
dic returns of ſolemn 'affembly days and avine 
inſtitutions ; whilſt they never fail to give their 
united and illuſtrious atteſtations to every awaken-- 
ing grand event, recorded throughout the Scrip- 
ture hiſtory, with notations of time, var r 
. — X koruc x rale, in exact 1 
l re- appointed times and ſeaſons. a 
The Jedrned and inquiſitive deiſt will not ex- 
pet, and the Chriſtian will rejoice to find, that 
the Sun and Moon in their courſes ſhine in ſub- 
ſerviency to the adorable myſteries of the Chriſtian 
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If dur Brits philoſopher has, in theſe latter 
ages, taught and demonſtrated a geometrical phi- 
loſophy; Moſes,.. the Jeuiſb legiſlator, above 
3000 years before him, has clearly and explicitly 
revealed the original and proportional aſtronomy. 
; The patriarchs underſtood aſtronomy, ſo far as 
was neceſſary for mankind to know, better than 
we for what they knew, they knew to perfec- 
tion, becauſe they primarily received it from the 
creator himſelf. The God of nature . originally. 
conſtructed the patriarchal year, no wonder that 
arts and ſciences could never attain to it. n 13 T6 
Þ..Lwhoam but a novice, and juſt initiated into the 
perfections of the Moſaic Calculus, cannot avoid 
perceiving the vaſt and inexpreſſihle difference be- 
tween the knowlege of a patriarch and of a modern 
philoſopher, between the knowlege of one, w ho 
lived near to the fountain and ſpring head of truth, 
and had imbibed, from his youth, the dogmata af 
our, great and common progenitor, ultimately re- 
ſolvible into immediate divine revelation, and that 
precarious uncertain knowlege, which was ſqueezed 
out, by the gradual and laborious deductions of 


reaſon and experiment, a drop or two in an age. 


Aſtronomical hiſtory carries us back no farther 
than the times of Hipparchus, and in that inter- 


val of about 200 years, we have, at laſt, made 


a ſhift by drudging at obſervation, and by in- 
vented ;rules of art, to diſcover | and determine 
nearly the quantity of the Sun's annual courſe. 23 
Till the ſuperior genius of Sir J. Newton aroſe, 
and inſtructed this weſtern world, what was all 
our 
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our philoſophy, but the fluctuating opinions of 
the current age, the reveries of Ren. des 
Cartes? 
But let us not imagine that we have exhauſted 
ſcience, for modern ſcience is but in its dawn; 
and we are but juſt recovering ſome truths, which 
were well known to mankind (at firſt in general) 
above 5000 years ago. Take away the Penta- 
teuch of Moſes, together with the aſtronomical 
principles, mediums, and data, which are evi- 
dently, clearly, and perſpicuouſly taught and in- 
culcated there, for aught I can fee, the ſacred 
and eccleſiaſtical lunar year muſt be irretreivably 
| loft; and that too, in this aſtronomical age. And 
yet—haju kmognadim—1is a divine law, enacted 
in the beginning, = = 
Should it be enquired, why the emperor and 
Pontifex Maximus entirely diſcarded the lunar 
(which was the ancient irregular Roman) year, 
need we ſcruple to aſſign for a reaſon, the utter 
inability of Sſgines (his aſſiſtant and director) to 
teach him how to accommodate, by true aſtro- 


nomical laws, the one to the other, or the Moon's 


year to the Sun's? And will any European aſtro- 
nomer kindly ſtep in, to ſupply this evident want 
of ſkill in the Ægyptian? Strange and unexpec- 
ted paradox! that, even in the age of ſcience, we 
ſhould be obliged to return back tothe remoteſt 

ages of the antediluvian patriarchs, and to their 
ſuperior {kill in Sun and Moon aſtronomy, and to 
learn from the laws of primitive ſcience how to 
reſtore the cozval lunar year, and how to recti- 
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fy our miſapplications of the tropical ſolar to the 
Julian. 

Six primary planets (ays the modern aſtrono- 
mer) move in elliptical orbits about the Sun, the 
center of their motions. Why then tis as certain 
that there are ſix diſtinct ſpecies of planetary aſtro- 
nomy. And is it not highly reaſonable, if not 
neceſſary, to be, firſt, well acquainted with our 
own, before we are loi e to gratify an he- 
leſs curioſity ? 

The diurnal and annual revolutions. of Jupiter, 
for inſtance, meaſure not my days, nor my years, 
nor do the circumjovials preſide over my nights. 

After a general account of the ſeveral periods 
and diſtances of theſe ſolid moving orbs, together 
with their harmonious and truly divine propor- 
tional laws (I mean, that the ſquares of their pe- 
riodic times are as the cubes of their diſtances) 
the aſtronomer has not recorded a phænomenon, 
which can merit the privilege of withdrawing our 
contemplations and ſtudies from the Moſaic two 
great | luminaries. I except not the altitude and 
diameter of Saturn's ring, whoſe immediate uſe 


and properties are beyond the reach of conjecture. 
Nor, the immerſions and emerſions of the ſatellites 
of Jupiter, a moſt enormous planet; and to us, 
(cocab) a ſtar of about the firſt magnitude, 
Had we employed our chiefeſt thoughts upon 
this one Hebrew text, Gen, i. 16. Vaijagnaſb E- 
lobim eth ſbenei hammeorath haggedohm — rather 
than in. wracking our brains, if haply, we might 
be able to calculate and determine the diameter 


and 
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and circumference of the extreme orbit of Saturn, 
or ſolve (by geometrical ſchemes) the ſeeming re- 
trogradations of Mars, we had long ago attained 
to that perfection in Sun and Moon aſtronomy, 
which the creator intended to be the object of our 
knowlege, and of which he has 1 us to 
receive the inſtruction. 

Here I dare appeal to the greateſt praficients i in 
ſyſtematical ſcience, whether the civil and the 
ſacred uſes, and the final cauſes of periodic mo- 
tion, are not a more affecting, a more beneficial 
and concerning ſpeculation, than Fun . 

ſical ratio, and phyſical la ?- 

The broad Foheriodical fours of the Earth is 
owing, ſays Sir J. Newton, to the Earth's rotation 
about its axis; but ſurely, one would rather con- 
clude, thatit's form and motion were bothimpreſs'd 
by the creator of it; and, when impreſſed, could 
not be ſubject to any mutability or —_ with- 
out the divine interpoſition. 

Aſtronomy, as the creator himſelf has revealed 
it to us in his written word, is uſeful, ſelf- con- 
cerning, plain, eaſy, and obvious to common ap- 
prehenfion : whilſt the learned profeſſors have 
rendered it perplexed, intricate, and inacceſſible to 
the bulk of mankind ; as if they affected, like the 
old Ægyptian prieſts, to become ſacred and vene- 
rable to the vulgar, by their eſoteric nn. 
and their hieroglyphic grammata. 

Arts and ſciences have led us round · about ways; 
nay, thouſands and millions of miles out of the 
K 2 Way; 
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way; into paths, which God requires us not to 
traverſe; into remote and diſtant regions, which 
we were never deſigned to reach or compre- 
hend. | 

We, the Sun and Moon aſtronomers of this 
terraqueous globe, are no more concerned with 
the Britiſh catalogue of 3000 fixed ſtars, than 
with the parabola of a comet. 

What account the (ſuppoſed) inhabitants of the 
ſuperior and inferior orbs might be able to give 
of time and its meaſures, were it within our reach 
to examine them, Ido not know, nor can a Neu- 
ton inform my ignorance. It is ſufficient for me, 
if I am able to render a ſatisfactory and true aſtro- 
nomical account of—my days, and my years. 
from the Pentateuch of Moſes, whoſe aſtronomi- 
cal directory is expreſs'd in the Hebrew text, 
Gen. i. 14, by a leſs number of words, than there 
are primary planets. 


Haju ljamim veſhanim, 


This comprehenſive ſcientific text points out 
to us a diſtinction of years, and a diſtinction of 
days; it.confines our enquiries to ſolar and lunar 
years, and to the days of the-ſolar year, and of 
the lunar. Add to this text, 

Gen. ch. 5. ver. 27, All the days of Methuſalah 
were 969 years. 

In like manner, by the e of the Mo oſaic 
ſtyle, 1 fay, | 
Au 
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All the daysofthe world's paſtduration are 57 57 
years, A. D. 1750 2 is I 2h 
Now does it require any extraordinary genius, 
any uncommon degrees of penetration and ſaga- 
city, to diſcover, that we are poſitively directed, 
by the terms of Moſes's chronology, to reduce 
ſolar years and lunar years to days? And from 
this ſimple (though very peculiar) law of reduc- 
tion, in union with the given radix, and the 
terms of the Pentateuch, all founded in nature 
we ſhall immediately diſcover the moſt uſeful, 
and the moſt neceſſary eſſentials of Sun and Moon 
„ «LES 
It is now time to enter upon the proof of my 
3d propoſition, which ſets forth, that Moſes mea- 
ſures the lives of the patriarchs, GS. 
In this propoſition I muſt enter into a critical 
account of thoſe two diſtinguiſhed terms of the 
Pentateuch, Chodeſh month, and Shanah year, 
I ſhall begin with the explanation of Chodeſb, in 
doing which I will firſt ſet aſide the Jeuiſb notion 
of it: ſecondly, aſſign to it its true meaning: and 
laſtly, ſhew the number of days it contains. 
Buxtorf'in his lexicon interprets Chodeſh by the 
Latin — Novilunium, menſis, ab innovatione Lung, 
That Chodeſh ſignifies renovation, or in a calendar 
fenſe, repetition, is eaſily allowed, though not of 
the Moon, but of a ſyſtem of days, called month ; 
that it ſhould mean a renovation of the Moon's 
light 1s impoffible to be true, becauſe the months 
are equal, as will be proved in its place, which 
equality, 
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equality, a computation by the lunar periods and 
ſynods can never produce. And when Moſes relates, 
Exod. i. 2. that his mother Jochebed hid him, 
Sheloſhe Ferachim, theſe words were not to be un- 
derſtood to mean 3 unequal lunar months, but $ 
equal months of the lunar year, between which 
two computations there is a wide difference. 

Chodeſh occurs above 1 50 times in the Hebrew 
text, yet in all thoſe inſtances, I ſhould fay not 
in any one inſtance, does it ever refer to the new 
Moon any more than it does to the full, and 
equally to both, 1 45 
Neither is the Hebrew word Chodeſh more miſ- 
taken than the Greek Neomenia by which it is 
ſometimes tranſlated. There is a paſſage in Phzlo, 
contemporary with Joſephus, which will clearly 
inform us of its preciſe determinate ſenſe : great 
ambiguity and confuſion has ariſen from the Eng- 
hf tranſlation, which has rendered it, 2. K. ch. 
4. ver. 23, &c, New Moon, Moon inſtead of 
month. But theſe few words of Philo will teach 
us where the error lies, and how to correct it: 
Mera ouvoJov, Thy ua Tive £2Armny ca, r2opunvre. Where 


P bilo wr ites, usr Tuvod ov, Mr. W/ hiſton, in his Har- 


mony of the 4 goſpels, tranſlates, p 195, l. 32, — 
after the new Moon. Now if this exprefſion— 
the neu Moon.—can with any propriety be appli- 
ed to cure, then the words — e being 
literally tranſlated, will alſo ſignify—yew Moon. 


* 
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conſtantly tranſlated new Moon, 


But 


—And I need not obſerve, that — Neopnte—18 | 
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But what inconſiſtency of interpretation is here? 
After the new Moon, which happens in every 
new Moon, is the new Moon. Philo was incapa- 
ble of writing ſuch unmeaning jargon, and what 
he means is clear, preciſe, and determinate. 

There are 12 ſynodical lunations within the 
limits of a lunar year, according to the artificial 
calculations and invention of the Greeks. Now, 
ſays Philo, Nioſauria, i. e. the firſt day of the month, 
begins in the evening next after the ſynod, and this 
in every ſucceſſive month, throughout the lunar 
year. Kare Tia Z£Auvnv ver | „ b 

We have from the ſame antient writer and 
græcized Few a farther explanation, and even the 
aſtronomical boundaries of the Attic term Neurne. 
Aſtronomical, I mean, with reſpect to a calcu- 
lation by the mean motion; which would ſome- 
times fall on the right day, and ſometimes would 
exceed it. Whenever this happened as it muſt 
when the Moon was in conjunction late in the 
day, they would begin their month on the even- 
ing the next but one after the ſynod, or when the 
Moon was viſible; although this was not their 
law, and ſtanding rule, nor did they intend it. 

I was induced to remark thus much, becauſe 
this very caſe fell out at the vernal æquinox, in 
the year of our Saviour's crucifixion, A. D. 33. 
and A. J. P. 4746. Mr. Whiſton, in his Har- 
f. of the Goſpels, p. 196, has fixed this paſ- 
chal new Moon to March, 19 d. 13 h. 30 m. or 
to half an hour paſt one in the afternoon; ſo 1 — 

there 
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here wanted but 4+ hours to complete the day, 


a 


What is moſt material here (ſays Mr. Whi/- 
* fon, p. 197) is this: ſince the new Moon (fo 
<* the aſtronomers expreſs the ſynod) happened 
&« ſo near to the night on the 19th of March 
« A. D. 33, as by no means to be viſible till the 
« evening of the 20th, it ſeems to follow 
© that not the 2oth of March, but the 
« 21ſt, ſhould be the rſt day of the month 
* of Niſan: and fo it actually was. For 
whoever will give himſelf the trouble to make 
the calculation by Ptolemy's aftronomy, which 
was publiſh'd A. D. 140, and adopted by 


Rabbi Hillel about A. D. 3 58, will find Neomenia 


Niſan, the 1ſt day of the 1ft month of the 
FJewiſh year, to. fall on the day after the con- 


junction, or on March 20, and on the 6th 


Feria. And conſequently, the 14th day of the 
month, Ore e0voy To rage, ſays St. Mark. E- 1 ehe 


husch To rage, ſays St. Luke, will fall on April 
3d, and alſo on the 6th Feria, or Nea88eroy, in 


exact agreement with the goſpel account. 


Mr. Whifton ſeems not to have confidered a 
material circumſtance, viz, that he was able to 
calculate this paſchal new Moon by the laws of 
true aſtronomy, whilſt the Jews, who were 


taught by the Greeks, drew their conclufions from 
the mean motion only, which muſt, in other in- 


ſtances beſides this, occaſion the difference of a 


day, and ever when the conjunction happened in 
the afternoon, as this did, 
The 
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The preſent Jews to this day, though they 


live in the aſtronomical age, and in the midſt of 
aſtronomers, . acquieſce in Pfo/omy's defmitions, 
and ſtill calculate their youre by " Rabbi Hillel's 
laws, and the mean motions of the Moon. To 
return to Philo- | 
The paſſage which I refer'd to laſt is this. 
Newer vat ag Nr purity, ah gry Zea Hi log. 
Idem apud Selden de anno judæorum, c. 20. 
In the end of the firſt day of the month 
« (which began the evening next after the ſynod) 
© the Sun begins to enlighten the Moon with a 
« perceptible light. And whenever they con- 
e cluded righty, this conſtantly happen d. 
From the writings of Philo Judæus, and the 
concurrent teſtimony of Joſephus, we may infer, 
that theſe expreſſions---a lunar month (vr Ke 
and a month of the lunar year, is a characteriſtical 
difference between the computations of the an- 


cient and of the latter Jews, . S 


I ſhall now come cloſer to the point, and un- 
dertake to prove directly, that the —.— Jeus in 
their Ar dee borrowed their unequal months, 
and the whole of their computations from the 
Greeks. They made uſe of no cycle, either that 
of 84 or of 19 years, as ſome haye imagin'd ; nor 
did they obſerve the o of the Moon. The 
more we enquire into this, the more evidently. its 
truth will appear from Philo's preciſe, exact, and 
determinate explication of the attic term Neoume 


whilſt the ancient JO ſhew'd a total Amn 
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(82) 
to lunar periods and ſynods throughout their 
ear. 
I ſhall fetch my argument from the table, and 
the ſeveral particulars of Prolemy's calculation. 
Timocharis obſerv'd, as Ptolemy has noted, 1. 7. 
c. 3. p. 170. that the ſtar called ſpica virgins 
exactly touched the north fide of the Moon, as it 
was rifing above the horizon, A. ær. Nabonaſſ. 


466, on the 7th day of Thoth, and on the 6th of 


the attic month Pyaneßſion, decreaſing. 

This obſervation of Timocharis then was made 
in the beginning of the third year of the reign of 
Ptolemy Philadelphus, and in the 42d year from 
the death of Alexander, according to the law of 
the canon of kings. 2 a 

| Neomenia Hecatombeonis, or the firſt day of 
the firſt attic month Hecatombeon (for Pyanepſion 
was the fifth) began the evening next after that 
ſynod, whoſe 15th day, from thence incluſive, 
fell either upon the ſummer ſolſtice, or imme- 
diately after it. The ſummer ſolſtitial days in that 
age, in the Julian calendar, were June 26, 27. 
We are therefore to aſcertain the Nucthemeron of 
that ſynod, whoſe evening next after was neareſt, 


according to mean motion, to June 27, A. ær. 


Nabonaſſ. 465, and in the 2d year of the reign of 
Ptolemy Philadelþhus. 

Now whether we calculate from the Moſaic 
Molad Tohu, or from Rabbi Hillel's (which are 13 
decennoyal cycles diſtant from each other exactly) 
the Nucthemeron of that ſynod, which is neareſt 
to June 27, will be determin'd by the mean 

| | motion 


0 
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motion (and the aſtronomer will confirm it) to 
June 19. Therefore, — 

(1) Neomenia Hecatombæonis began the even- 
ing of June 19, the next after the ſynod, accord- 
ing to mean motion, by which Ptolemy calculated. 
The ſame may be ſaid of the Jew:/h month Ta- 
mu, and of the Macedonian month Panemus, 
in the ſame parallel line, in tab. p. 89. 

But we are informed by the helleniſtical Philo, 
a latter Jew, that this law of computation, 2. e. 
ter Tvyodoy, holds equally true, xaT« Tir EAnmw vedy,, 
throughout the 12 ſynodical lunations. There- 
foe, i. =; 

(2) Neomenia Metagitnionis, or the firſt day of 


the ſecond attic month Metagitnion, will fall, 


according to mean motion, and the calculation of 
Ptolemy, (as we ſhall ſee in the concluſion) on 
July 18, The ſame will hold equally true of the 
Jewiſh month Ab, and of the Macedonian month 
Lous in the fame parallel line. 

(3) Neomenia Boedromionis, or the firſt day of 
the third attic month Boedromion, will fall, by 
the ſame law, on Auguſt 17, and ſo will the firſt 
day of the Few:/þ month Elul, and of the Mace- 
r month Gorpiæus, in the ſame parallel 

Des... 
(4) Neomenia Maimacterionis, or the firſt day 
of the fourth attic month Maimacterion, will fall, 
by the fame rule, on September 15; and fo alſo 
will the firſt day of the  Fezwi/b month Tiſri, and 
of the Macedonian month Hyperberetæus, in the 
lame parallel line. 8 
L 2 ) Ne- 
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© (5) Neomenia Pyanepfionis, or the firſt day of 
fifth attic month Pyanepfion, will fall, by the 
fame rule, on October 15; and ſo likewiſe, will 
the firſt day of the Jewiſh month Marcheſuan, 
and of the Macedonian month Dius, in the fame 

e N 3 

(6) Neomenia Thoth, or the firſt day of the firſt 
month of the Ægyptian and Chaldæan year, from 
the æra of Nabonaſſar 466, falls on November 2, 


% 


and the 7th of Thoth on November 8. But Se- e- 


tember 8, & October 31239 - October 1 524. 
Therefore 6 
The 7th of Thoth concurs with the 24th day 
of the Jewiſh month Marcheſvan, of the Mace- 
donian month Dius, and of the attic month Pya- 
nepfion. But the Athenians divided their month 
of zo days, into 3 decads, the 3d of which or 
10 la days, they reckoned in a retrograde man- 
ner, as the Romans did their calends, nones, and 
ides. 

If the month conſiſted of 29 days only, then 
they computed the 9 laſt days from 20, in this 
manner. 

Esraru pb orroc, Nona definentis, or 21. Oydon 
ob vorTog, Octava definent 15, or 22. Epdeun eber ros, 
Septima definentis, or 23. Ern gfwerres, Sexta 
definentis, or 24; which is the day that Ptolemy 
has given, and calculated in this manner. 
From the whole laid together, we may con- 
clude, that there is more certainty in the compu- 
rations of the latter Jews, than many have ap- 
prehended, or will readily believe. - 

| | = 


CRF 

We are as fully certified, for inftance, that Neo- 
menia Niſan fell on March 20, and on the 6th 
Feria, A. D. 33, as the aſtronomer can be by 
the tables, that the Moon was firſt viſible on that 
evening. And Mr. Whifton's calculation of the 
true time of that ſynod, Mar. 19 d. 13 h. 30m: 
has enabled me to diſcover the grounds of this 
certainty. Without the aſſiſtance of that calcu- 
lation indeed, I could not have eſtimated the dif- 
ference between the mean motion and the true; 
notwithſtanding this, when the aſtronomer cor- 
res the mean motion, he does not at the ſame 
time correct, much leſs can he be: ſaid to over- 
throw, or even to weaken, the concluſion of the 
Jew. That ſtands as it did, upon its own foun- 
dation. WEE £32.97 A | 
Thoſe who made the metonic cycle the regu- 
lator of our ecclefiaftical lunar year, whoever they 
were, they adopted, it is plain, the computation 
of the Greeks and of the latter eus, who ſtand 
as diſtinguiſh'd from the Rabbins and Talmudiſts 
as they do from the ancient Jews. They have 
made ſome additions indeed, which have ren- 
der'd the whole of the account very confus'd, and 

I may fay, almoſt. unintelligible. The proof is 
obvious and confiſts of the particalars'enfuing. 
(1) The council of Nice was held, A. D. 325. 
(2) March 21 was conſider'd as the fix d im- 
moveable day of the vernal æquinox. (3) March 
8 is the day pointed out by the golden number as 
the firſt of the vernal Moon, which a latter Jeu 
would call Neomenia Niſan. (4) March 8 be- 
gins 


(86) 
gins on March 7, H. 6. P. M. or the evening 
next after the ſynod. (5) On the evening of 
March 8 the Moon is ſuppoſed to be viſible, ac- 
cording to the foregoing determination of Pbilo, 
Nu ατ, e Core arofritogey ZEN] HA: 
(6) March - 0407 14. Here we have 
what Toſephus expreſſſy reαοεοννννν bexarH[ KaTea, 
E4anvny, 1. e. the 14th day of the month accord- 
ing to the vernal Moon. WN w17 

Thus far there is an exact conformity to the 
practice of the latter Jews, and to the language 
and ſtile of Philo and Joſephus; but if we pro- 
_ -ceed to examine more nicely theſe paſchal canons, 
and the rule to find Eaſter for ever, we ſhall find 
a conſiderable deviation from both; nor has it 
been clearly and fully ſhewn (as I know of) from 
what antient teſtimonies and authorities the day 
of the full Moon was made coincident with the 
14th day of the month, which Euſebius, as well 
as Philo and Joſephus, has kept diſtindt. But as 
this diſcuſſion would lead me into too wide a di- 
greſſion, and anſwer no important end, I ſhall 
only obſerve in general, that this Atbenian me- 
tonic cycle has deluded the Chriſtian church for 
14 centuries and upwards; hanging out but a 
falſe light at firſt, and it has withdrawn even that, 
above 1000 years ago. Although, had it not 
been antiquated and uſeleſs, its 19 correſponding 
numbers, which were formerly wrote in letters 
of gold, could have diſcharged no other office 
than that of directing us to the evening next after 
the ſynod, throughout the 12 lunations, accord 
iy ing 
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ing to mean motion, and the calculation of the 
Greeks. | gr 

Joſephus, in the whole courſe of his hiſtory, 
connects the months of the Macedonian year, with 
the months of the Jewiſb; and this he does fo 
frequently, that it would be almoſt endleſs to pro- 
duce inſtances. Now, ſhould a queſtion ariſe, 
whether we are to compute them as months of 
the Macedonian lunar, or of the Macedonio- 
Julian ſolar year, the following citation from 

ſepbus, muſt, one would be apt to imagine, de- 
cide it beyond all contradiction. 5 
T de nt 1 Feubiue, of vrgνỹ,j]ũg WV XEAGTAI, xar TS 
ug eg AM, TErFag:oxar exatTy xaTt EeAuvnvy er u v 
Hats xaheroTo, 1 errgS egg Taxa lay eroα⁰νjðf. Antiq. 
I. 3. c. 10. in the month Xanthicus, which we 
call Niſan, and is the beginning of the year, on 
the 14th day of the iſt month (according to the 
Moon) wikiek when the Sun is in aries, we an- 
nually kill the paſſover, according to the precept 
of the law. A 3 

Now, as both Xanthicus and Niſan are months, 
vr LN according to the Moon, how is it poſ- 
ſible that the 14th day of a lunar month, ſhould 
fall uniformly on the 14th day of April, in the 
Julian calendar? 

Notwithſtanding this expreſs declaration and 
atteſtation of Jſephus, ſome learned writers have 
ſuppoſed Joſephus to uſe the Macedonio- Julian 
months; ſo neceſſary is it to ſee and examine for , 
ourſelves. Fhe opinion of every learned writer 
ought doubtleſs to have its due weight; but I ſee 
no 
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no reaſon why, in every caſe, we ſhould impli- 
citly think it to be final and deciſive: if, upon ex- 
amination, it appears to be true, we ſhould glad- 
ly embrace it as a truth; if a miſtake, we ſhould 

unite our endeavours to correct it. 

The following is a table which exhibits to 

. view the preceding obſervations on Neomenza ; it 

includes the forms of years in uſe amongſt 7 dif- 

ferent nations and people, with their reſpective 
aſtronomical adjuſtments to the cardinal points; 
and it may be of uſe in the reading of Joſephus, 
and Greek writers, (after Alexander had com- 
manded the intercalary month, or Artemiſius 

Jeuregos to be introduced ;) to thoſe, I mean, wha 

have not adopted an hypotheſis, and are reſolved 

implicitly to adhere to it. ; 

The learned Biſhop Beverege (Chron. Inſtit. 
I. 1. ch. 13. p. 170) with great > My jan ac- 
curacy concludes—Novdm quidem hanc menſium 

Macedonicorum diſpoſitionem, inter alios, Foſephus, 

antiquitatum judaicarum autor, ſemper obſervat.. 

Ihe table annex'd is completed (as we ſhall ſee 

preſently).by an obſervation of Timocharis, re- 

corded by Ptolemy in his almegiſt; by the aſſiſ- 

| tance of which, and thoſe words of oſepbus, 

27 Kg Ts Haus xabsroros, he Sun being in aries, the 

Fewiſh, the Macedonian, the attic lunar; and alſo 

the Nabonaſſarean 466, as fix d and aſcertain'd by 

Ptolemy, together with the Julian, are reduc'd 

to the Scripture aſtronomical, both ſolar and lu- 

nar, year, as uſed and applied after the Exodus. 
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Me cannot ſufficiently eſteem the labours of 
| Ptolemy. Had C. Ptolemy, the Pelufian, never 


wrote, profane chronology muſt ſtill have lain in 
a ſtate of confuſion and ambiguity, uſeleſs and 


| | unintelligible. Nod could we have aſcertain'd 
the connection of ſacred chronology with the pro- 


fane, in one ſingle inſtance, before the final dif- 
ſolution of the Per/fian monarchy by Alexander the 


_ Great, in the 4th year of the reign of Darius 


Codomannus; we could only have noted a few 
ſynchroniſms in the Jeiſp and Chaldæan hiſtory, 
and in the times of the Perſian monarchy.” | 
The foregoing obſervations may be thought 
perhaps more than ſufficient to correct the Jeiſß 
notion of the Hebrew word Chodeſh, and the miſ- 


tranſlation of the Greek term Neomenta. 


To proceed, ſecondly, to the inveſtigation of 
the true meaning of Chad. Whoever is deſi- 
rous to underſtand the Moſaic computations, muſt 
firſt endeavour, by diligence, attention,” and la- 
bour, to obtain clear, diſtin, and determinate 
ideas of the Hebrew terms upon which thoſe 
computations are grounded. * 

It will be allow d that every author is, and ne- 
ceſſarily muſt be, the beſt interpreter of his own 
meaning, And without having recourſe to the 
greciz'd Jeus, or the talmudically learned, we 


Have from the Hebrew bible itſelf, 3 certain rules, 
in what determinate ſenſe we are to interpret 
 Chodeſh or Chodaſhim, either in the ſingular or 


in the plural number, p 
; Rule 


| 691) 
5 r 
Whenever an ordinal number, as the 2d, the 
7th, the roth, or the like, goes before Chodeſh, 
it then denotes one of the twelve months of the 
lunar year, and the ordinal number expreſſes the 
diſtance from the cardinal point; before the Exo- 
dus, from the autumnal equinox ; and at and af- 
ter the Exodus from the vernal. 
* — 
15 Example. by LG 
Gen, ch. 8. ver. 4. And the ark reſted in the 
th month (from the autumnal zquinox) on the 
17th day of the month, upon the mountains of 
Ararat. 2 c 8 
Levit. ch. 23. ver. 34. Speak unto the chil- 
dren of Iſrael, ſaying, the 1 5th day of this 7th 
month (from the vernal zquinox) ſhall be the feaſt 
of tabernacles. 


0 Rule II. ee LE 
Whenever Chodeſh ſtands by itſelf abſolutely, 
without any ordinal number going before it, or 
without either the emphatic or demonſtrative 
Ha prefix'd ; in this ſituation, it conſtantly de- 
notes the beginning of a month, without the ne- 
ceſſity of ſpecifying any. Juſt in the fame man- 
ner, as in the Roman ſtile, the Calends ſtand diſ- 
tinguiſhed from the ſeveral months of the year, 
though included in them. | | 
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Example. 

'Numb. ch. 28. ver. 11. And in the begin- 
nings of your months, (Heb. Bereſbei chodſheicem) 
ye ſhall offer a burnt Hering unto the Lord. 

Ver. 14. This is the burnt offering of every 
month throughout the year. Heb. Zath gnolatb 
Chodeſh, bechodſbo, lecbodſbei haſbanab. 

The force of Rule II. is entirely loſt here in 
the Engliſb tranſlation : but if we compare the 
words ver. 1 1. with thoſe in the latter part of 
the 14th verſe,” in the Hebrew text together, we 
ſhall plainly perceive, that Chode/h, ver. 14. abſo- 
lutely put, is ſynonymous with Roſh Chodaſhim, 
ver. 11. And the latter part of the 14th verſe, 
being literally render'd, would run thus. This is 
the burnt offering, Chodeſh, | in the beginning of 
your months, Bechodſho, in its month, i. e. in 
every ſucceſfive month, Lecbodſbei baſbanab, 
throughout all the months of the year. 

1 Sam. ch. 20. ver. 5, And David ſaid unto 
Jonathan, behold to-morrow is Chodeſh—the be- 
ginning of a month, and I ſhould 1 fail to fit 
- with the king at meat, — 

We afluredly know from this text, that David 
ſpake thus unto Jonathan, on the zoth day of 
ſome one month. 

The Greek verſion interprets - Cbodeſs in this 


place, by the attic term Numa, and the Engliſh 
tranſlation renders it new Moon. 


2 K. ch. 4. ver. 23. And be (the huſband) 
faid unto the Sbunamite his wife, wherefore wilt 


thou 
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thou go unto the man of God to day? Loa Cbodęſb, 
it is not the beginning of. a month, and ſo no 
feſtival. Grec. Neoume, Engliſh tranſlation new 
Moon. 


. nr 1 ale III. 

When Chodeſb occurs with the emphatic Hz 
prefix'd, either explicitly or implicitly, with a præ- 
ſition which excludes it, (as the initial letter 
n Cheth, is indageſhable) and without the ordinal, 
it then denotes Niſbon, i. e. the iſt month of the 
eccleſiaſtical lunar year, as it was transfer'd by the 
divine authority and command, from bra to 
aries, from the autumnal to the vernal zquinox. 


| 6. Example. 
- Exod. ch. 12. ver. 2. Ha Chodeſh hazzeh, &c." 
This month ſhall be, &c.—This is the ſtandard 
emphatic text. . 

Exod. ch. 12. ver. 5. And it ſhall be, when 
the Lord fhall bring thee into the land of the Ca- 
naanites—Wwhich be fware unto thy fathers to give 
thee, —that thou ſhalt keep this ſervice, — Be ha cho- 
deſh hazzeb, i. e. in this very month, emphati- 
cally. | ACA 

 Pſal. 8 1. ver. 4. Blow up the trumpet Be ha 
Chodeſh, bacceſeh lejom chaggenu. © ry 
After this third rule occured to me, had I 
been required to tranſlate this Hebrew text in- 
to Greek, without regard to elegance of phraſe, 
I ſhould, under its direction, have done it in the 
following manner. N ee 
N Pf. 
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B/ 81. v. 4. SaxTioars ev To ann 0aantyyiy 
Ey api0 pupeery (wpro ery) nerd £0eTHS NLaVs 
Clangite in illo ipſo menſe Buccind, 
In numerato (ſtatuto) die feſti noſtri. 
Blow up the trumpet in the month ( Abib 
In the numbred (appointed) day of our feaſt. 


In the firſt month of the alter'd lunar year 
(Beriſhon) on the 15th day of the month, (the 
numbred (appointed) day of the feaſt) on the 1ſt 
day of the feaſt of unleavened bread, on the ſelf 
ſame day it came to paſs, that all the hoſts of the 
Lord went out of the land of Egypt. 

Blow up the trumpet in te month (Abb) 
on the 15th day of the month, that memorable, 
that illuſtrious day, in which, ver. 7. I eaſed 
His ſhoulder from the burden, and his hands were 
delivered (by a miraculous paſſage through the red 
ſea, Heb. Tagnabornah) from the Egyptian ſer- 
vile taſks, faith the Lord. | 

Exod. ch. 13. ver. 3. And Moſes ſaid unto 
the people, Zacor haijom hazzeh, remember this 
day, in which ye came out from Egypt, out of the 
houſe of bondage. Ver. 4. This day came ye out, 
in the month Abib, or of ripening, when the 
barley was ripe for the harveſt; whereby Moſes 
aſcertains the vernal æquinoctial ſeaſon, though 
not in technical, yet in terms equivalent to 
them. S 

It is hardly poſſible not to perceive, that this is 
a memorial pathetic P/a/m, compriſing a great 


part 
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part of the hiſtory and of the chronology of the 
Exodus. 
And yet, that helleniſtical Aexandrian — 
5 he was, that tranſlated the 4th verſe of 
this Pſalm into Greek, (though — was able to 
write Examnce with elegance enough) has betray'd 
a great ignorance of the hiſtory, and of one of the 
moſt important and the moſt memorable tranſacti- 
ons of the God of 1/rae/ with his people; and, 
through this miſtaken tranſlation, would for ever 
bar up all acceſs to the ſenſe of a moſt i 
ble and divine Palm: Nor is it at all to be won- 
der'd at, that the whole body of expoſitors, tranf- 
lators, and critics, who r it ſo far as to 
adhere to it, n one after another, ſumbled. 
and allen. | 


2 81. wer, 4 Greek WER EdATICATS e Ne dehnt waa 
| Fu eu % £0975 Hay. 
Blow up the trumpet on the iſt day #4 ths 
month, | 
In the illuſtrious day of our feaſt. 


Ver. 5 . This day ordained he unto ſep (and 
all Tac for a e Heb. Betzeetho, & Gr. 
Ey To eg auToy £x yb0 AIYvITE. 

Here the Alexandrian Few, without attending 
to the inconſiſtency and direct contradiction to the 
hiſtory, connects the 1ſt day of the month 
( Ry with the day of the Exodus; whereas 
Mo es expreſſly relates, that i it came to paſs on the 

| 15th 
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15th, and on the appointed day of the feaſt of 


unleavened bread. | = 
Junius & Tremellius were no mean Hebrai- 


cians, yet they found this Hebrew text, a Gor- 
dian knot which they could not diſſolve. For 


having render'd the former part, Clangite in No- 
vilunib Buccind, by the miſguidance of the attic 


term Nel, they were not able to proceed 


any farther; but after much heſitation and per- 
plexity, they at laſt hammer d out this labour'd 
paraphraſe, Stativis quibuſque ferits, diebus feſtis 
noftris, which expreſſes the ſenſe neither of the 
Hebrew nor of the Greek. 5 


Cyverdale was bewilder'd in the fame labyrinth, 


and inſtead of a tranſlation, gives us alſo a para- 
phraſe: Blow up the trumpet in the new Mook, 
even in the appointed time, upon our ſolemn 


feaſt day.” 


Biſhop Patrick ſeems to have framed both the 
argument of the Pſalm, and his paraphfaſe of the 
4th verſe, upon the term Neyme, in conjunction 
with the Hebrew word Shopher, without conſi- 


dering, that David had introduced into the ſer- 
vice of the tabernacle a great variety of muſic, 


both vocal and inftrumental. There are 3 muſi- 
cal inſtruments mention'd in the beginning of 


this Pſalm, viz. Toph, Cinnur, and Nebel, be- 
fore Shopher, (a trumpet) which is but one out 
of four. Here I refer the reader to the comments 
themſelves, and the argument of P/al, LXXXI, 


od 
Ba- 


which is too prolix to tranſcribe. 
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Bucbanan's poetical verſion is in the Whole an 
excellent paraphraſe ; but the acuteneſs of his wit 
did not preſerve him from ſplitting againſt the 
common rock. 

If he himſelf drew up and prefix'd the title or 
argument, there is this threefold inconſiſtency in 

the . 1. The title refers the fea 

ken of, ver. 4. to the feaſt of tabernacles, which 
was always celebrated on the 15th day of the: 7th 
month. 2. The interpretation of the 4th verſe 
refers it to the Calends, or the iſt day of the month. 
3. The ſubſequent paraphraſe refers to the ſevere 
affliction of the Egyptian bondage, and their 
deliverance out of it, which evidently happened 
(as we 14 ſeen) at the feaſt of unleavened bread. 

1 ſhall cloſe theſe neceſſary remarks with part 
of a marginal note in the preface to vol. 3. of 
Mr. Shuckford's hiſtorical connection, p. 20, 
from whence it will farther appear what difficul- 
ties (occaſion'd by the miſtranſlation into Greek) 
have attended all attempts to unfold the ſenſe of 

the 4th verſe of the 811t Palm. | 

Mr. Shuckford had been ſhewing from p. 165 . 

- (and has clearly ſhewn) that to an antient Mraelite, 
Month and Moon had no agreement with each 
other, - that in the Hebrew, Jareach or Lebanab 
are the words which fignify the Moon, and C- 
deſh is the word for month—That in the, Hebrew. 
bible, there is no one text, either in tha, books of. 
Mo ofes, or in any of the books of th&old 1 
mem, which can intimate the Vraelites to 
obſery'd the day of the new Moon, in any ot. 

| N their > 
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their feſtivals. To illuſtrate this, the Fſalniſt, 
ſays he, directs to blow up the trumpet, not as 
we render it in the new Moon, nor as the LXX. 
Ey Neopnrez, but Ba Chodeſh, upon the month day. 
Here he ſets down the following marginal note. 
The latter part of the verſe is thought by 
« ſome writers to intimate ſomething contrary to 
ce. what I am offering: blow up the trumpet, ſays 
te the Pſolmift, on the month day, after which 
e follows, Bacceſeh lejom. chacgenu. The word 
«©. Ceſeh, lay they, is derived from the verb Ca- 
« ſah to cover, ſo that Bacceſeh may fignify at 
„ the covering, or when the Moon is in con- 
junction wit 1 the Sun, covered as it were, ſo 
Was to give no light. Thus theſe writers think 
« this verſe to intimate the new Moon to have 
been a ſolemn feſtival. 


* ButI would obſerve the expreſſion thus taken 
* is ſo ſingular, unlike any thing to be met with 
in any other place of Scripture, notwithſtand- 
c ing the frequent mention of the feſtival here 
intended, that I ſhould think we cannot ſafely 
& build upon it. 

Others derive the word ce from Caſas, to 
number out; and accordingly render Bacceſeb 

« upon the appointed day ; but were this the 
« ſenſe of the place, the word would perhaps have 


ce been written, not Bacceſeh, but Bacceſea. dee 


| « Prov. vii. 21. 


The reader may ſee what has been offer d 
e upon this text in Scalig. de Emendat. Temp. 


5 l. 3. p. 153. Cleric, comment, in hc, and ther | 
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cc after all find the paſſage to be obſcure, at moſt 
« but doubtfully explain'd by thoſe. who have 
tc wrote upon It.” | l 
I have laid down 3 diſtinct rules, all collected 
from the Hebrew bible, for the interpretation of 
Chodeſh: I have confirm'd the truth and propriety 
of each of them by examples. Naw Mr. Shuck- 
ford has refer'd the former part of the 4th verſe 
to rule IT, whereas it falls under rule III. For 
Ba Chodeſh, is Be ba Cbodeſb, not on the month 
day, but in the month Abib, emphatically ; and 
the latter part of the verſe, Bacceſeb lyjom chag- 
genu, points out the day. 5 al 
A literal tranſlation of. theſe Hebrew words into 
Engliſb would run thus.—In the numeration or 
in the number of the day of our feaſt, viz. of 
unleavened bread, . In the fame kind of phraſe, 
Ariſtotle calls time, appar uernoeas, the number of 
motion, i. e. a motion number'd. So here, in 
the numeration, or in the number of the day, is 
the ſame as in the number'd or appointed day; 
which intimates too, tliat they had a regular and 

well known calendar. ks 
We will now ſhew the number of days in a 
month, we read, Gen. 29. 14. that Jacob ſtay d 
with Laban (Chodeſh Jamim) a month of days, 
or a whole month; but we cannot collect from 
this text, how many days the Moſaic Chodeſh con- 
tains. We can learn this only from Moſes's ac- 
count of the flood, Gen. ch. 7. and from hence 
learned writers have ſo frequently and ſo fully 
proved it to be a civil or political ſyſtem of 30 
N 2 days, 


"(4200 


days, that I might have aſſumed it as an acknow- | 


leged and well known truth, if Thad not thought 
it proper to obſerve (to thoſe who may not have 
confider'd it) in what a very peculiar and fingular 
manner, the author of the Pentateuch explains his 
terms, and inſtructs his readers. 75 

It would be in vain for the moſt cultivated ge- 
nius to emulate the accuracy, conciſeneſs, and 
judgment of the Moſaic ſtile. It demands and it 
merits the cloſeſt attention of our minds. We no 
where meet, for inſtance, with an expreſs decla- 
ration, that a month contains 30 days; no, Mo- 
ſes interweaves this, and ſeveral other points, not 


neceſſary to be mention'd here, into the particu- 


lars of his hiſtorical narration, with a judgment 
vaſtly ſuperior to an expreſs declaration, or pre- 
ciſe definition, which he altogether avoids. 

We waters, ſays Moſes, ch. 7. ver. 24. pre- 


vatled upon the Earth, or continued to riſe 1 50 


days; and after the end of the 1 50 days, the waters 
abated, © 

Ch. 8, ver. 4. And the ark reſted in the 7th 
"month, on the 17th day of. the month, upon the 


mountains of Ararat, 


Moſes had before related, ch, 7. ver. 11. that 


Noab went into the ark, and the flood began on 
the 17th day of the ad month; he here deſcribes 
the continuation of the riſe of the waters, in a 
ſeries of 150 expanded days, both as a circum- 
ſtance of the deluge, and as a medium of proof 
in the calculation ; and he immediately reduces 


theſe 150 expanded Gays to the Rate of a regular 


calen- 


| 
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calendar, to give us to underſtand that we might 
expect one, But inſtead of defining the month, 
he gives us both a diviſor and a dividend, ſo that 
we cannot poſſibly miſtake the quotient : for from 

-th m. 17th d. ſubſtract 2d m. 17th d. the re- 
mainder ſhews that 5 months of the continuation 
of the deluge were completed on the day before 
the ark reſted. So that 5 is the diviſor, 150 the 
dividend, and 30 (the number of days in a month) 

the quotient. 15 23 

5) 150 (30. 
We ſhall find, as we proceed, this number 30 
claiming a place amongſt the 7 radicals, and to be 
of eminent and ſignal uſe in the integral calculations. 
In this hiſtorical, and at the ſame time, argu- 
mentative manner, does Moſes inform us by what 
kind of month he computes. T might proceed 
through the reſt of the months, but the number 
of their days will appear in the conſideration of 
Shanah, year, whoſe form and aſtronomical quan- 
tity we proceed to examine. 'S7 
I ſhall not begin my explication of that moſt 
diſtinguiſh'd term Shanah, by amuſing the rea- 
der with the various hypotheſes, and diſcordant 
opinions, which, from time to time, have been 
offered to the public concerning it ; every known 
form of year, excepting the true one, having 
been aſſigned for it: but ſhall endeavour, by gra- 
dual ſteps, to make it appear, that it is applied, 
by Moſs in his chronology, to the year of the 
Sun, and to the year of the Moon; and that the 
eſſential diſtinction, between theſe two income | 
| men 
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menſurate years, was eſtabliſh d by the creator — 
in the beginning. 

But here it muſt be noted, that although the 
Moon has a proper orbit of its own, and a pro- 
per motion in that orbit, to qualify it, Lehair 
gnal haaretz, Gen, i. 15. yet the motions of the 
Moon were not appointed for, nor have they any 
ſhare in the menſurations of time; no, not of its 
own year; no more than the librations of its orb, 
in the perimeter of its orbit. The days which 
conſtitute the quantity of its annual periods (which 
are ſometimes 3 54, and ſometimes 355, by a 
ſec ret law, not obvious to be underſtood and ex; 

bein) are, and neceſſarily muſt be, meaſured 
— the diurnal motion : and although the /tated 

era of the antient people of God were con- 
ſtantly obſerved on the months and days of the 
lunar year; yet were thoſe days to be computed, 
and their ſabbaths celebrated by a divine com- 
mand, Megnereb gnad Gnereb, from evening to 
evening, or from the time of Sun-ſetting to the 
time o Sun-ſetting, as on the zquinoCtial day. 

The diſtinction of years was primarily conſti- 

tuted by the diſtance of the firſt appearance of 
the 5 s enlightned orb, from the Moſaic Te- 
kupba ; which diſtance is technically called the 
epaQ, and is ſtill preſerv'd, though not indeed 
immutably, by the original number 15, yet by li- 
mited variations returning in periodic times. 

It may be required of me, perhaps, to ſhew 
by. a particular illuſtration, what I would be un- 
derſtood to mean, By limited variations re- 
turn- 
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« turning in periodic times.” The epacts, it is 
well known, are various and changeable: but 
though the ſame epact cannot form the difference 
between two ſucceſſive years, yet it has a regular 
periodic return. To exemplify this, I have choſe 


the firſt four years of the world, or the patriarchal 


Tetraeteris (which exhibits the moſt perfect Sun 
and Moon aſtronomy) and have ſubjoined a table 
of the returns of the ſame poſitions—zearhy ; 


which are characteriz d by the correſponding years 


of the reign of Tiberius Ceſar, at the diſtance 
from each other, of more than 4000 ſolar revo- 
lutions. My choice was directed to theſe la 
(for I was not confin'd to them) as being the 
evangelical years, and if extended to the vern 
zquinox. following, they will comprehend the 


whole times of the goſpel, from the firſt preach- 


ing of John the Baptiſt, to the crucifixion of our 
Saviour, 14 4 


The aftronomical poſitions of the firſt 4 
lunar years, to the firſt a folar. 
Table III. 


. 
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A periodic return of the ſame 
ly; in the 15th, 16th, 17th, and 18th years of 
the reign of Tiberius Ceſar, reduced to the au- 
uinox; which is neceſſary to be ob- 
ſerv'd ; becauſe that which becomes, by 
ſtronomical reduction, the latter end of the 18th, 
is, in the canon of Ptolemy, the beginn ing of the 
19th, A. D. 32. A. J. P. 4745. 


Table IV. 


po ſitions— neat- 


this a- 


[16th year. 


17th year. 


20342 O 23 


3035408 


2 
© 


035404 
46 < 19 


7 
3 


18th year. 


351 O 14 
1103540 


Now I am to prove, that the contents of theſe 
two tables repreſent and expreſs the true form of 
the Moſaic, which is an exact tranſcript of the 
celeſtial, year ; primarily conſtructed by the creator 

of the luminaries, and with divine wiſdom adapt- 
ed both to our civil and religious uſes ; as will be 
abundantly ſeen in its full explication. 
IT "Theſe poſitions of the lunar years to the ſolar, 
the integral days of the one to the integral days 
of the other, and their exact commenſuration to 
an indiviſible point (ſtill inviolably preſerving the 
aſtronomical diſtinction of years) are as much above 
the reach of man's invention, as the Sun and the 
Moon are above the power of man's formation. 


The 


noctial Nucthemeron into 3 equidiſtant quadrants, 
a more abſtruſe problem, and of more difficult 


— 


2 
The double radir or epoch of the Moon's year, 


and its obvious effects, vi. a twofold-computa- 
tion, from full Moon (O) to full Moon (©), 


and from new Moon (c) to new Moon (c ), 


(the one being the ſacred and eccleſiaſtical, and 
the other the civil and hiſtorical,' year, 'whilſt the 


Sun by its diurnal and annual revolutions mea- 
ſures the duration of all things) cannot eſcape our 
notice, nor fail to engage a ſuitable: attention. 
Has philofophy diſcovered it? Has ſcience ever 
taught it? Can the invented rules of art attain to 
it? Without ſome previous knowlege of the ori- 
ginal characters, and the partition of the æqui- 


ſolution, cannot be readily propoſed. It is certain, 


| that ſcience has hitherto declin'd the attempt; 


diſcouraged, it may be, by the intricate ratio of 
the epacts. This ſeeming intricacy proceeds from 
tine cauſes,” M 5 2 GE] Th 

Firſt, from the admitting artificial fractions 
into the calculus, and from the artificial diviſions 
of the ecliptic and the æquator. Hence it is infered, 


% he Sun meaſures by its mean diurnal motion, 
59 i», 8 


ſo it does according to the rule of Three 
appealed to in this caſe, upon a miſtaken hyf 
theſis, and a falſe foundation. For neither the 
book of nature, nor the book of revelation, in- 
ſtruct us to calculate by ſuch inadequate methods. 
What was it miſled men to cramp the Sun's annual 
courſe. within ſuch unnatural limits, but the an- 
THAT O tient 
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tient imperfect year of 360 days? Why not di- 
vide the ecliptic and the æquator into 365 degrees, 
and one fourth, (with its due correction) accord- 
ing to Moſes and nature? 

Secondly, another manifeſt cauſe of this ſeem- 
ing intricate ratio of the epacts is owing. to the 
ſtated method of calculating ſynods, dichotomies, 
and oppoſitions, Theſe are conſtantly ſet down 
in our common almanacks, under the title and de- 
nomination. of the 4 quarters of the Moon; and 
we are hereby given to underſtand, that the aſtro- 
nomers are now able to correct the mean motion, 
and to equate the anomalies of the Moon; an 
improvement in ſcience, which the Greeks, their 
predeceſſors in aſtronomy, could never arrive to, 
Thus appears the depth of ſcience in the epheme- 
rides, and we cannot but admire the ſpeculative 
theory, without any poſible application either to 
civil or religious uſes. 

On the contrary, the original poſition and cha- 
racters authorize me to ſay, and enable me to 
ſhew, that God placed the full Moon and (chaotic) 
new Moon, in the central points of two interſect- 
ing circles; to which centers they annually return, 
under the direction of proportional laws and deter- 
minate variations, a table of which will be given. 

In fact therefore we have two models of Sun and 
Moon aſtronomy, tranſmitted to us; the one 
Moſes, and the other by the Greeks; and if we trace 
them to their reſpective origins, the one will termi- 
nate in divine revelation, and the other in an am- 

biguous 
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biguous reſponſe of the oracle of Deſphes, concern- 
ing which we may ſpeak hereafter, 
As truth generates truth, and one genuine diſ- 
covery readily opens the way for many more, ſo 
if we argue (as we ought to do) from the fon- 
damental principle, Hau leſbanim we cannot 
overlook a diſtinction of years; and where muſt 
we reaſonably ſearch for this diſtinction of years, 
but in the terms and ſtile of facred chronology ? 

Moſes introduces and ſtates the chronology of 
the begnning of the deluge in this peculiar ante- 
diluvian ſtile. OY i oh Son ue 

Gen. ch. 7. ver. 11. In the fix hundredth year 
of Noah's life, in the 24 month, on the 17th day 
of the month, on the ſame day, the fountains of 
the great deep were broken up, and the windows 
(Gr. cataracts) of Heaven were opened, 

It is a circumſtance worthy of remark, that 
when Moſes has laid down his principles, he never 
repeats them; but leaves it to the attention, un- 
derſtanding, and judgment of the reader, to col- 
lect, apply, and conclude from them. 

Inſtead of an open declaration, for inſtance, 
that he meaſures by the ſolar. years, and com- 
putes by the months and days of the lunar, he 
gives us the year of a patriarch to expreſs the 
one, and the month and day of the month to denote 
the other. | | 

Under the guidance of this Moſaic principle, 
we ſhall prove, that Noab was in the ark part of 
two Jolar, and part of two lunar, years. 


O 2 The 


— 
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The two ſolar years are diſtinguiſh'd by the 
numbers 600 and 601, Gen. ch. 7. ver. 11, and 
ez. ra 

The two lunar years are thus pointed out: 
Noab went into the ark on the 17th day of the 
2d month of that lunar year, which was concur- 
rent with the ſolar year of his life 600, And he re- 
ceived the divine command to come out of the ark, 
Gen. ch. 8. ver. 14, 15. On the 27th day of the 
2d month of that lunar year, which was concur- 
rent with the ſolar year of his life 60 1. 

It will be granted without any conſiderable op- 
poſition, that here is a high degree of probability, 
and that the terms and ſtile made uſe of by Moſes. 
do plainly authorize and juſtify the application of 
the fundamental principle Haju lſhantm. 

For here is evidently upon this principle, two 

ſolar years, following one another in immediate 
ſucceſſion; and here is as evidently, upon the. 
ſame principle, the 17th day of the 2d month 
of one lunar year, and the 27th day of the 24 
month of another lunar year, following likewiſe 
in immediate ſucceſſion ; but the principal point 
of all, and which may be called concluſive, de- 
nds entirely upon the proof of that part of Prop. 
Iv. which . Forth, * n * 

That in the year of Noah 600, in which the 
deluge began and ended, there was a coincidence. 
of the lunar year with the ſolar ; and that the 

epact, in the concluſion of the year was 11, and 
is fairly deducible from the Moſaic account. | 


* 
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I am therefore to prove, not only that Moſes 
meaſures the ages of the patriarchs by the years 
of the Sun, and computes by the months and 
days of the years of the Moon; but more particu- 
lacly, that he has clearly aſcertain'd in his hiſtori- 
cal narration the aſtronomy of the deluge, and 
with great accuracy and exactneſs determin'd the 
very poſition of the lunar year to the ſolar, which 
muſt neceſſarily be known from the epact. 

If I do not make this appear in a clear, full, and 
ſatisfactory manner, all that may be advanced be- 
ſide in this e will be of little or no avail. 
And the tables I. II. given above, muſt be 
faid to owe their origin and exiſtence in a er 
meaſure to the uncertainty of hypotheſis. 

There needs no additional proof to what has 
been already offer'd, that the Meoſaic computa- 
tions and chronology commence at the autumnal 
2quinox : and both the primitive ſolar and lunar 
year had but one and the fame cardinal point, 
from the creation to the Exodus; when an alte- 
ratian was made, in the beginning of the eccleſi- 
aſtical and hiſtorical, the facred and civil, lunar 
year, by the interpoſition and authority of the di- 
vine legiſlator : Exod. 12, 1, 2. But the begin- 
ning of the meaſuring ſolar, and the aſtronomy 
of the lunar, year, continued in their original Gatos 
as will be prov'd i in its place. 

I fay then, that the year of Noah's. life boo 
begins and ends with the Sun's ingreſs to libra, 


and.runs pales with its correſ ponding ſolar re- 
volution, A M. 16 We 


The 
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The firſt period of the Moſaic account extends 
5g the beginning of the civil and hiſtorical lunar 
(calculated from new Moon (() to new 
12 69 ) to the beginning of the flood; n 
includes the ſpace of 46 days, equal to one thi 
day month, and 16 days over, excluſive of 
_ 17th day of the 2d month, in which Noah wh 
ter d into the ark. p. 124-5, table. 


U. Ch. 7. ver. I will cauſe it to rain upon 
the Earth 40 days Hed 40 nights. 

Ver. 12. And the rain was upon the Earth 40 
days and 40 mghts. 

Ch. 8. e. 2. And the rain from Heaven was 
reſtrained. 

Ch. 7. ver. 24. And the waters prevailed upon 
the Earth 1 50 days. 


The impetnous violence of the falling rains, for 

40 Nucthemerons incluſive, together with the 
breaking up of the fountains of (Tehom) the 
great deep, ſoon cauſed the ark to be lifted up 
above the Earth, (ver. 17.) and to float upon the 
ſurface of the waters; (ver. 18.) which prevail- 
ed, ſays Moſes, meod meod, in an exceſſive degree, 
until all the high bills which were under the whole 
Heaven were covered. 

Ver. 20. Fifteen cubits upwards did the waters 
prevail, or were kept in a rifing ſtate, Vajjecuſſu 
haherim, when or after the mountains were co- 
vered: "Poftquam * Fucrunt montes Uh Jun. 


& Tremell, 
This 
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'This 2d period of 150 days is divided intotwo 


parts, and has, 
terminations, 


agreeably thereto, two diſtinct 


1. The uninterrupted 40 days rain; which, 
being added to the foregoing 46, make 86 ; ſo 
that the rain from Heaven was reſtrained, on the 
26th day of the zd equal month of the lunar year, 
in a continued reckoning from the beginning of it. 
p. 124-5, table. 18 2 if 
2. The 110 days riſing of the waters, aſter the 
ceaſing of the rains; for the 40 days rain are in- 
cluded in the 1 50, (ch. 7. ver. 24.) and muſt be 
ſubſtracted from them. Theſe 110 days, being 
added to the foregoing 86, make 196 ; conſe- 
quently the waters were abated, (ch. 8. ver. 3.) 
or ceaſed toriſe any higher on the 16th day of the 
7th equal month of the lunar year, exclufive of 
the day on which the ark reſted, which was the 
17th of the ſame month. Ch. 8. ver. 4. p. 124-5, 
table. 5 1 | 


s ; a : 

III. Ch. 8. ver. 5, And the waters decreaſed 
continually until the 10th month: in the 10th 
month, on the-1/} day of the month, were the tops of 


the mountains ſeen. 


- This 3d period of the Moſarc account ſupplies us 
with 74 days, towards ee of the lu- 
nar year, and leads us forward from the 16th day 
of the 7th ta the zoth, or laſt day of * 
equa 


Cn) 


equal month. For 74 71962 70, and 0 
=270., p. 124-5, table. dab 


IV. Ch. 8. ver. 6. And it came to off at the 
end of 40 days, that Noah 8 the da of 
the ark\which he bad made. 1 

Ver. 7. Aud be ſent Forth a raven. which went 
forth to and. fro, ml the waters were . up 
from off the Barth. | br . 


In this 4th period of his natration 0 changes 
his ile, — the chronological to the hiſtorical; 
perhaps, to notify to us the difference; for they 
each of them occur in the Scriptures; or perhaps, 
to avoid the frequent needleis repetition of mn 
month and day of the month. + 4 

We haye gained from this period 40 days more 
towards the completion of the lunar year; theſe 
being added to 270, make 310 days; and they 
terminate on the 1oth day of the 11th equal 
month ; Moſes therefore ſent out the raven on the 
ich day 0 tho > 196 math. = 

AAS 0h 
v. Ct. 8. ver. 8. 455 be ſent 2 4. 
from bim, to ſee if the waters were abated from, og 
_ the face of the ground. 

Ver. 9. But the dove found no o reft for the ſole 
of her foot, and ſhe returned unto bim into the ark: 
or the waters were on the face of the whole Earth, 

Then he put forth bis band and took: Path. and ale 
ber in unto him into the arr. 7 17 
er, 


(113) 

Ver. 10. And he ſtayed yet other 7 days, and 
again he ſent forth the dove out of the art. 

Ver. 11. And the dove came in to him in the 

evening, and, lo] in ber mouth was an olive- leaf 

plucł d off : ſo Noah knew that the waters were 


U 


abated from off the Earth. {0440-20 ©; 2b 
Ver. 12. And be ſtay d yet other 7 days, and 
ſent forth the dove ; ubich returned not again to 


him any more. 


It is evident from theſe words, in the begin- 
ning of the 1oth verſe—he ftay'd yet other\7 days 
that Noah waited a whole week, i. e. from the 
11th day of the 11th month inclufive, to the 17th 
day of the ſame month incluſive, for the return 


of the raven; but being diſappointed in his ex- 


pectations, for the raven went forth to and fro, 
wntil the waters were dried up from off the Earth 
ver. 6. he ſent out the dove the firſt time, on the 
18th day of the 11th month; which, finding no 
reſt for the ſole of her foot, returned to him into 
theark, on the ſame 18th day. bo: 

Another week being ended, immediately fol- 
lowing that in which A waited for the return of 
the raven—for he ſtay d yet other 7 days, ſays the 
text, ver. 10. he ſent out the dove the ad time, 
on the 25th day of the 11th month. For 18+ 

25, and 25—I1I=14=7+7. ' 

On the evening of the 25th day of the 11th 
month, the dove came unto him, and {of- in ber 
mouth an olive-leaf pluck d off. And be ſtay d 
vet other 7 days, and om out the dove the 30 

TM | and- 
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and laſt time (for ſhe returned not again unto him 
any more) on the 2d day of the x2th month, 
For 25+7=3J2—3J0=2. 3 
We have now collected 11 equal months, and 
2 days over, which amount in the whole to 332 
days, and the laſt period of the account is clearly 
connected with the firſt, and that with the be- 
ginning of the year; but of what year, is a pro- 
blem, which has never yet received (ſince the 
knowlege of it has been loſt) a ſatisfactory ſolu- 
tion. n ER ' 

Moſes having brought us regularly down to the 
2d day of the 12th month, we are preſently per. 
plex'd with a ſeeming interruption of the calen- 
dar ; and in this ſeeming interruption lies all the 

_ ſuppoſed difficulty: and it muſt be acknowleg d, 
that this difficulty would have become inſupera- 
ble, if Moſes had not continued his narration to 
the 27th day of the 2d month, (Gen. ch. 8. ver, 
T4.) of the next ſucceſſive lunar year; and as Neab 
went into the ark on the 17th day of the 2d 
month of the lunar year, immediately preceding ; 
had he been order'd to come out either one da 
ſooner, or one day later, than is related by Mo- 
fes; this difference of only one day, (ſuch was 
the then poſition of the Sun and Moon in the Hea- 
vens) would have proved an effectual bar to our 
diſcovery of the epact, and together with it, of 
the aſtronomy of the year. 

Before I apply myſelf to conſider the remaining 
periods of the hiſtory and chronology, we may 
remember, that the laſt particular, mention'd by 

1 ; Moſes, 


* 


(15) 
Moſes, was Noab's ſending out the dove, on the 
ad day of the 12th month, with this remark ſub. ' 
joined, viz. which returned not again to him any 
more. But do not theſe words imply Noah's ex- 
pectations of its return? Here a nice and material 
queſtion occurs, viz. Can we determine without 
any hypotheſis, or arbitrary aſſumption, how ma- 
ny days preciſely Noah waited for the return of the 
dove, after he had ſent it out the 3d time ? For 
in the anſwer to this queſtion, we ſhall meet with 
the ſolution of the problem. Now, I fay, if we 
ſteadily adhere to the principles laid down, the 
queſtion may be eaſily anſwer' d, and the pro- 
blem as readily ſolv d. The principles laid down 
were, that Moſes meaſures by the year of the Sun, 
which is of 365 days + + ; and computes; by the 
months and days of the year of the Moon, which 
is of 354 or 355 days. But here the Moſajc nar- 
ration opportunely ſteps in to our aid, and deter- 
mines the quantity of the then current lunar year, 
and conſequently, the preciſe number of days 
Noah waited for the return of the dove, ſent out 
the laſt time; as I ſhall make evident to the rea- 
der, if he will take along with him the following 
Axioms, #1 Fo Whey 


When the lunar year is connected with the ſo- 
lar, and carried along together with it, by a true 
aſtronomical computation, amidſt the various 
poſitions of the Moon to the Sun at the autumnal 
#quinox ; it muſt _—_ happen ſometimes, * 

* BW. 
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the laſt day of the lunar year will fall on the laſt 
day of the ſolar. This for want of a more proper 
term, I beg to call a commenſuration; i. e. end- 
ing together. When this happens, then of courſe 
the iſt day of the following lunar year will fall 

upon the iſt day of the ſolar. This I call a co- 
incidence of the lunar year with the ſolar, i. e. a 


enn 8 together. 


Axiom II. 

Whenever there happens a co- incidence of the 
lunar year with the ſolar, and the quantity of the 
current lunar year is given, the epact at the end of 
the year is alſo given. For 36 5 sn. and 
365—355=10. 

On the contrary, if the given epact be either 
11 or 10, we may with certainty infer a co- inci- 
dence, and the quantity of the lunar year. For 


365—11=354. and 365—10=355. 


Axiom III. | 
The epact can never enter within the cardinal 
limits of that ſolar year, with which the current 
lunar year is connected; but, being added to the 
concluſion of the preceding lunar year, meaſures 
aſtronomically the diſtance from thence to the be- 
ginning of the en ſolar. 


| * IV. 12 
As Mo oe ſtates the chronology of e 
ſuch an authoritative ſtile; we muſt conclude from 
ence, that thoſe, to whom he primarily wrote, 
were 


61979 
were well acquainted with the aſtronomical ca- 
lendar, and fix d laws of computation; and, that 
they Rood not in need of preciſe definitions, and 
more particular explications. And, 

If we will carry along with us the vipciples of 
the Pentateuch, and argue and conclude from 
them, we can no more miſtake the diſtinction of 
years than they could, nor the curious laws of their 
connection. And as we live in the aſtronomical 
age, we cannot be ſuppoſed to be ignorant, that 
the ſolar year contains at leaſt 365 days, and the 
lunar year 354 and 355. By the aſſiſtance of 
this ſmall degree of previous knowlege, we ſhall 
ſoon be convinced, that Moſes has not left the 
calendar of the year of the deluge, in the ſtate and 
condition of an imperfect fragment, but, on the 
contrary, that any additional circumſtance would 
have been needleſs and ſuperfluous. | 

Thus much may ſuffice as preparatory to the ſo- 
lution of the queſtion, viz. How many days pre- 
ciſely Noah waited for the dove, ſent out the 3d 
time ? 

We are certified from the accounts of Mo oſes, 
that the whole ſpace of Noah's abode. in the ark 
is bounded by the 17th day of the 2d month of 
one year, and by the 27th day of the ad month 
of the next year following; and as 1 m. 16 d. 
(p. 124-5, table) were lapſed before the entrance, ſo 
1m. 27 d. were reckoned before he received the 
command to go out. We have then 30 + 16 
days on the one fide, and 30 + 27 days on the 
other: throw off the 30 on both ſides, ters 5 

| re 
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there will remain, 16 days: and 27 days ; but 27— 
| 165 11. 

New, I fay, that this differential number 1 I, 
| (thoug h we ſhall ſhew a more proper deduction of 
it — cannot be proved to be the true aſtro- 
nomical epact, upon any other terms and condi- 
tions, than that of Noab's continuing in the ark 
36 5 days, or a complete ſolar year, neither one 
day more, nor one day leſs; including the day 
he went in, and the oy he was commanded to 
go out. 

From 3 54 ſubſtract 46, (the number of days 
which preceded the flood) ( p. 124-5, table) remains 
308. But 308+ 57 = 365, and, 365— 1183 54, 
the quantity (as may be proved) of the current lu- 
nar year. 

Though the foregoing deduction of the open 
11 is true, yet I am obliged to take notice that it 
is not accurately made in all its circumſtances : and 
I ſhall take occaſion not only to enlarge, but to 
ſet it in a different light ; my chief deſign at pre- 
ſent being only to ſhew, that ſince the epact was 
11, (and it will clearly appear that this was the 
epact at the end of the year of ' Noah's life 600) 
we may with certainty infer (by Axiom II.) the 
co-incidence of the luminaries, and the quantity 
of that lunar year, by the months and —_ of 

which. Moſes has hitherto computed, A 

From theſe premiſes we are inſtructed to m a 
Geterminate anſwer to the queſtion propo 
the following manner: Noah ſent out the raven 
on n the 1 1th * 11th month, each contain- 

ing 
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ing 30 days; 310 days were therefore completed 
in a continued reckoning from the beginning of 
the year, or the autumnal æquinoctial new Moon 
evening. The complement of the year is 44. days; 
for 3 54—3 10 44. Theſe 44 days are divided 
by the narration into two equal partitions; for 
332—310=22, and 354—332522. Conſe- 
quently, as 22 d. or 3 weeks and 1 day, 
meaſure. the diſtance from the 11th day of the 
11th month, to the 2d day of the 12th; on the 
former of which, Noah ſent out the raven, and 
and. on the latter the dove, the zd and laſt time; 
ſo likewiſe, 22 d. or 3 weeks and 1 day exactly 
meaſure the diſtance from the 2d day of the 12th 
month (excluſive) to the end of the current lunar 
year, or the autumnal æquinoctial new Moon 
evening. But the dove returning not on that day, 
Noah gave over all farther expectations, and Mo- 
ſes thus proceeds in his narration. 5 


VI. Gen. ch. 8. ver. 13. And it came topaſs, 
in the fix hundreth and firſt year, in the firſt month, 
the firſt day of the month, the waters were driedup 
from off the Earth: and Noah removed the covers 
ing of the ark, and looked, and behold, the face of 
the ground was dry. 1 | 


Meſes, in the unalterable ſtile of his chronology, 
firſt gives us the age of a patriarch to direct us 
to the year of the Sun; and then the month and 
day of the month, to direct us to the year of the 
Moon. DO 4 Try Tri non 
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He that reads this important text in the original 
Hebrew will ſoon perceive it to be a key of ſo- 
lution; and at leaſt a ſtrong confirmation, if not 
an undeniable proof, that I have rightly interpre- 
ted and properly applied that original divine law, 
let them be for years. 

When Moſes has occaſion to deſcribe any inter- 
mediate month, he conſtantly introduces an ord:- 
nal number to determine its ſituation in the ca- 
lendar, and then ſpecifies the day. E. g. 

In the 2d month, the 17th 5 of the month 
in the 10th month, on the iſt day of the month, 

But when one lunar year had finiſhed its revo- 
lution, and he was going to adjuſt his chronology 
to the beginning of another, we find a remarkable 
variation in his ſtile, which neither the Greek ver- 
fion, nor the Engl: 5 tranſlation convey tous. 

Gr. Ts TewTe, ow TewTyY Tx VS. 


_ Engliſh tranſlation, © In the 1ſt month, on the 
iſt ty of the month.” 

In theſe verſions, jointly confider'd, there is no 
viſible difference between this and his uſual me- 
thod of determining any of the intermediate 
months, whilſt in the Hebrew text, there is an 


evident diſtinction, and a very material peculia- 


rity. For inſtead of ſaying, as in other inſtances, 


Be echad, Be echad le Choaeſh---there is ſubſtituted 


in the room of the ordinal number, Echad, the 
appropriated term R:/hon, and he writes thus, Be 


' ba Riſhon, Be echad le Chodeſh. 


Beriſhon differs little more than in termination 


from the firſt word of the Pentateuch, 2 


ö 
B 


and Omg the non i N oah's . 
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And as that is rightly- interpreted: by St. Bafl— - 


Ex c TH #4T& Tov e in the beginning of time; 3 


ſo this latter may with equal propriety be inter- 


reted—Ey C M Ty 14TH TOY EVIKUTOP, | in the head or 
3 of the lunar year. And in truth, if 
we rightly weigh and take a more cloſe. view of 
this Meſaic term Rijhon, we ſhall find it to vary 


more in . than in ſenſe, from the Jewiſh 15 
haſhanab | 

We ſhall have occaſion to Gkes ain of Riſbon, 
when we come to treat of the change of the be- 
ginning of the lunar year, and of its being tranſ- 


fer d from one cardinal point to another. 


When we read theſe words, Be ha Riſhon, Be 


ec had le Chodeſh, can we only conſider them as 


the language of one tranſmitting to future ages, a 
traditional obſervation, ( The beſt A were able 
* to make,) of the Moon's viſibility 7 

I muſt not omit to obſerve in this 9 that 
when Moſes is ſetling the chronology of the be- 
ginning of the deluge, he expreſſes himſelf thus, 
v12, In the fix hundredth year of Noah's life. 
But when that lunar year was ended, which was 
concurrent with the ſolar year of Noab's life 600, 


and he is going to calculate the beginning of the 


next, or of that lunar year which was connected 
with the next ſucceeding ſolar year 601, (whoſe 


epact, or limited number of days of its 1ſt month, 
fell within the cardinal limits of the year 600) 


he only ſays in the fix hundredth and feſt year- 
Ty 


as - £24 2342 
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I know it may be eaſily ſaid, that this is only 
an ellipſis, which is frequently left to be ſupplied 
by the underſtanding of the reader. But I here 
beg leave to reply, that had Moſes explicitly wrote, 
in the fix hundredth and firſt year of Noah's life, 
'theſe additional words would have created great 
difficukies in his chronology. For the ſolar year 
of Noah's Life 601 is bounded on both ſides by 
the cardinal points, and Noah could not be faid 
to have enter'd into it, in any conſiſtency with 
Moſes's aſtronomical law of reduction, before all 
the days of the epact, which come before the 
æquinox, had been meaſured. 

But here it may be urg'd perhaps, by way of 

objection, that this only changes one difficulty 
for another. For is it not equally improper and 
inconſiſtent to mention the fix hundredth and firſt 
year, before it commenced ; as the fix hundredth 
and firſt year of Noah's Hife, before he had en- 
ter'd upon it. 

But in anſwer to this, I beg the favour of the 
reader to return back to table III. and p. 103. A. 
M. 3. where he may perceive the new Moon 
epact to be 7; but although the 7 days of this 
epact are comprehended within the extreme points 
of A. M. 2. yet are they evidently a part of that 
lunar year, 347 days of which fall within the li- 
mits of A. M. 3. which is the ſolar year next fol- 
| 3 and parallel with the 3d year of Adam's 

ife. 
. | Now if any event had fallen in the beginning 


of this lunar year of ſufficient importance to * 
| ha 
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had its chronology fix'd by the pen of Moſes, he 
would not have wrote -in the 3d year of Adam's 
life, but thus---in the 3d year, in the 1ſt month, 
on the 1ſt day of the month.---And we ſhould 
have been certified by this form of expreſſion, 
that that lunar year which was concurrent with 
A. M. 2. was ended; and that he was now cal- 
culating the beginning of another, or of that lunar 
year which was connected with A. M. 3. or the 
next ſolar year in immediate ſucceſſion, PORE. 

From hence we learn, that every ſolar year is to 
be looked upon in two different views. (1) As 
meaſuring the correſponding year of the life of a 
Patriarch. (2) As following another in imme- 
diate ſucceſſion, without conſidering it as ſuch a 
meaſure. | 

It is all one in point of chronology, if we ſub- 
ſtitute the year of the world 1657, inſtead of the 
year 601. Moſes gives us the latter to inform us 
of his aſtronomical law of reduction; and to let 
us know, that his tables are founded upon theſe 


o 


two laws, vi. 


I. That the years of the Patriarchs run paral- 
lel with the years of the world. Ex 
II. That every current year is the true ſolar. 


The above obſervation, I apprehend, is no 
trivial criticiſm, or ſpeculative refinement, but 
a neceſſary diſtinction which requires our atten- 


Q=z VII. 


tion. 


; (644-9 


vn. Gen. ch. 8. ver. 14, 15, 16, In the 2d 
month, the 27th day of the month, — God ſpake un- 
to Noah ſaying, go forth of the ark. 


I ſhall only make this one ſhort remark upon 

this laſt period, viz. Moſes here cloſes the hiſto- 
ry of the deluge, its chronology, and its aſtrono- 
my ; which he has left in ſuch a ſtate of perfec- 
tion, that no theories, tables, or calculations ; 
that neither the depths of ſcience, nor the moſt 
elaborate rules of art, can make any improvements 
upon it. This is much to ſay, but it is much 
more to prove it. 

I ſhall now digeſt into order, and ſet i in one en- 

tire view, all the particulars of A oſes's narration, 
which we have hitherto been examining. 


Hh The ſolar year of Noah's life, 600. 


M. D. months and days of the lunar year. 
a M. D. Gen. ch. 7. 


. 0 
8 Jt, 16 46 days before the flood. 
ch II. 17 Ver. 11. NMoab enters the ark. 


III. 26 40 ver. 12. Rains ceaſe. 
I - 16 110 The Waters continue riſing 


7 45 40+110=1 50 days, 7 
CVII. 17 Gen, cb. 8, ver, 4. The ark reſts, 


II. 
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M. D. 

19 2 Brought over. 

(IX. 74 The waters decreaſe. 
III. X. N Ch. 8. v. 5. The tops of the moun- 

t tains ſeen, _ 
XI. 10 40 Noah waits before he ſent the 
4 | the raven. 
XI. 11 1 ver. 7. The raven ſent out. 
XI. 17 Noah waits for the return of the 
IV. raven. 

XI. 18 7 The dove ſent out the firſt time. 

XI. 25 7 ver. 10. The ſecond time. 


XII. 2 7 ver. 12. The third and laſt 
* time. 


Sum Tot. 332. , 


The A. year of Noah's 1 life, 601. 


M. D. months and FER of the lunar year 
M. D. Gen. ch. 8. 


3 
II. 27 1. Ihe 
.. > | 


Sum Tot. 57. 


We have has the collected number af 32 
days, under the year of Noab's life 600, of 


0 
A 
* | 
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57 days, under the year of Mab's life 601, 
Should it be aſk'd in what manner we are to rea- 
ſon upon them, how we are to apply them, and 
what to conclude from them, my anſwer is, that 
it has been already determin'd upon the principles 
of the Pentateuch, that they are the months and 
days of two diſtinct lunar years; and that Moſes 
meaſures by the ſolar, and inſtructs us rightly to 
compute by the lunar, year. 

Was it poſſible, upon this occaſion, to call in 
and conſult an antient Greet, a Few, and a Turk, 
all acquainted, in their way, wich the lunar com- 
putation ; as ſoon as they ſhould be inform'd, that 
a certain event was hiſtorically related to have 
come to paſs on the 332d day of a lunar year, 
they would, without heſitation, aſſign for its 
complement 22 days, the ſpace which Noah 
waited for the return of the dove, ſent out the 
third and laſt time, But the Turk would endea- 
vour to know, whether it was of 354 or of 355 
days; if the former, he would ſay, 22 days muſt 
be added; if the latter, 23; whilſt the Athenian 
and the Jew would be filent in this particular, 
They would be equally ſurpriz'd, that the 3 3 2d 
day of a lunar year ſhould be calculated to be the 
2d day of the 12th month, and would jointly 
inſiſt upon it, that it muſt neceſſarily be the 7th, 
| becauſe 7+22=29, They would unanimouſly 
agree, that Moſes was certainly no aſtronomer, 
becauſe he had betray'd ſuch a groſs and total ig- 
norance of the menſtrual revolutions of the Moon, 


and 


. 


1 
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and was an entire ſtranger to its periods and 
ſynods. | Sf 

From theſe 332 days, and their complement 
22, as Moſes has brought down the account to the 
2d day of the 12th month, we are clearly and 
fully inform'd, not only of the number of the days 
in a month, but alſo in what manner the Antedi- 
luvians computed and adjuſted the months of the 
lunar year. For, 


. U Nn D. 
To 11 J 2. and to, 330 + 2. and to, 332. 
Add 4 220 * "a 
We have, 1 I+24. a 330424. | 3 54. 


From theſe ſeveral reſults, we aſſuredly know, 
that the patriarchal lunar year, digeſted into a ca- 
lendar, was compounded of 11 thirty-day months, 
whilſt the 12th conſiſted of 24 days, and ſome- 
times of 25. For 354—330=24, and 355— 
330 5. Re 1888 

It is matter of ſome ſurprize, how it came to 
paſs, that all, who have hitherto made the enqui- 
ry, ſhould agree in concluding, that Moſes has 
left the calendar of the deluge in a precarious, 
uncertain, and imperfect ſtate, Should the rea- 
ſon be nicely examined into, it might be alledg'd, 
perhaps, that it is owing to this, via. 

Moſes has not expreſly related, that Noab ſent 
out the dove, the 3d and laſt time, at the di- 
ſtance of 22 days preciſely, from the autumnal 
* qu 
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æquinoctial Moon's viſibility, But ſhould this 
be alleged as the ground of the uncertainty, muſt 
it not be immediately removed, as ſoon as we 
come to conſider that Moſes primarily addreſs'd 
his chronology to thoſe who were well vers'd in 
the aſtronomical calendar, and habitually exer- 
cis'd in the ſtated laws and rules of its calcula- 
tions ? ; 

Suppoſe ſome Engliſb hiſtorian had related a 
very memorable event to have happen'd, A. D. 
1656. Feb. ad, would the Engliſb reader, who 
was familiariz'd to the Julian calendar, and con- 
ſtantly reckon'd the times by its months and 


by 


days, have ſtood in need of ſuch a minute expli- 


cit remark as this, viz. 


N. B. February is the 2d month in the ular 
calendar, and in every common year has 28 days, 
but in a biſſextile, or at the end of every 4th year 
of 366 days, it has 29. 


Would not the Engliſßʒ reader, I fay, have 
looked upon ſuch an explicit remark as this, n- 
ther as an affront to his underſtanding, than a ne- 
ceſſary information, and have thought the hiſto- 
rian an injudicious and circumſtantial trifler? 

It may not be allow d as yet perhaps, that theſe 
are parallel eaſes, but the farther we proceed the 
more we ſhall be convinc'd that they are. 

We may reaſonably imagine, that much of the 
primitive knowlege, and many antient traditional 
. dogmata, ſubſiſted amongſt the Hebrews and T 


** 
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18 Iſr aehites, in the times when Moſes wrote ; which 


t are entirely loſt to us. And conſequently, we 
e have no other light to guide our ſteps, and direct 
d our purſuits after original truths, but the princi- 
n ples, data, and terms, &c. which are recorded 
* in the Pentateucb. And indeed, if we rightly R 
- WM eſtimate their number and their value, we have no | 
great cauſe to complain. 
a But here perhaps an opponent may ariſe, and 


. zealouſly. allege againſt all that bas been offer d 

10 in ſupport of a diſtinction of years, the contrary 

. /entiment of archbiſhop Uſher, And it is poſſible | 

0 that ſuch an opponent might argue thus. 

1 Have we not equal reaſon from Moſes's account 
to complete theſe 332 days into a ſolar year, (as 
the judgment of the learned archbiſhop of 1 


1 led him to conclude) as into a lunar _ 1 

55 To which I would reply, | 

A Have we not equal reaſon from Moſes's a account 
to complete them into a lunar year, as into a 
ſolar ? | 

ye He would appeal 4 to the authority of the and 


* biſhop, and I would appeal to Moſes's funda- 
& mental Principle Hein R en be | 
* for years. 

Will any one engage to prove, that 1 "7 
le miſinterpreted the 2 text, and miſapplied 
he the principle? If not,---then where ſhall we find 

an arbitrator ? And who will undertake to mode- 
be rate the diſpute, between the authotity of arch- 
al — Uſer, and the writer of the een 


he 1 53 | 
ll 1 
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But in order to ſhew a due deference and re- 
gard to the deciſion and judgment of the truly 
great and learned Primate, 1 will reſolve theſe 332 
days into their equal months, and digeſt them 
into two diſtin columns, and then we ſhall ſee 
what advantage a. defender of the ſk an 
wil be able to gain. 


T me months and days of | The months and days of 
the ſolar Fear. . | © the lunar year, 
E 30 30 Leibes 380 
II 30 60 IE, 30 60 
III. 30 90 III. 30 90 
IV. 30 120 IV: 30 120 
Y. 30 150 IV „a e 
VI. 30 180 VI. 30 180 
VII. 30 210 VII. 30 210, 
VIII. 30 240 [VIII. 30 240 
FR. 32 39 + K. 3e 27e 
0 1&.. 30 1 
XI. 30 330 XI. 30 33ů 
WM. : 332 2 32 A 


We Upc pon the firſt view of this diſtribution wy the 
kb it might be fairly ſaid, is it not evident to 
ſenſe, that 33 days (according to the prelate's deter- 
mination) are the complement of the ſolar year? 
True: but is it not as evident to fag, that 
22 days . (according. to a contrary determination) 
ace alſo the complement; of the lunar year? We 
are 
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all along directed my cburſe) and that, for this 
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are ſtill therefore upon an equality, bor is there 
any advantage gained. 

Had this been a real and not an 8g ry 
conteſt, it muſt, I think, have been entertaining, 
and perhaps, ſurpriſing to thoſe who could nor 
ſee as yet beyond the veil. 

But to put a ſtop to unneceſſary alnWfeiviing) = 
I will be bold to fay, it is impoſſible for the moſt 
ſubtile, and the acuteſt reaſonet, by any methods 
of arguing, to ſuperſede the certainty of that fun- 
damental principle of the Pentateuch, (by whoſe 
ſole influence, as by a faithful polar ſtar, I have 


ſpecial reaſon, Dec this equal diſtribution of 
months and days has a real foundation in nature; 
it is the immediate reſult of a true aſtronomical co- 
incidence of the lunar year with the folar, at the 
time of the deluge. By virtue of this co-inciderice: 
the months and days of the ſolar year (by which 
Mofes only meaſures, but never computes) lie con- 
cealed under the months and days of the lunar: 
and as the months contain 30+ days reſpeQtively, 
they muſt needs be exactly commenſarate to each 
other. This is called by the mathematicians 
Epharmoſis or adaptation, and we may ſee it exemæ 
plified in the 4th Prop. of Eucl. elements. 
Hence it comes to paſs, and we cannot ſuffi- 
ciently admire it, that the 1 | day of the 1ſt month 
of the lunar year was alfo the rſt day of the iſt 
month of the ſolar, © 
And the 19th day of the'2d month of the lu- 
nar year, (by which Mo - computes Noah's en- 
trance 


\ 
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trance into the ark) was alſo the 15th day of the 
2d month of the ſolar. To paſs by the interme- 
diate co-incidencies, I ſhall only add, that, | 

The 2d day of the 12th month of the lunar 
year (on which, as Moſes relates, Noah ſent out 
the dove, the 3d and laſt time) was alſo the 2d 
day of the 12th month of the ſolar. ; 

Now we begin to draw near to a point; the 

ſcene is opening, and that ſeemingly inacceſſible 
truth (que a ſeculis in puteo latuit) is ready to 
diſplay itſelf, by a moſt eaſy and obvious calcu- 
lation. For as 33 days are the complement of 
the ſolar year, and 22 of the lunar; theſe com- 
plemental days (by means of the co- incidence, 
which will be demonſtrated to be true) muſt ne- 
ceflarily include the true aſtronomical epact, and 
it is the difference of the two additional numbers; 
ſo that the whole calculus is no more than ſimple 
ſubſtraction, vi. 33—22=11. the epact. 
Me may properly enlarge it thus, 332733 
365, and 332+22=354. And 365—354=11. 
the epact as before. | | 

Let it be carefully noted, that this laſt calcula- 
tion, eaſy and ſimple as it is, not only gives the 
epact, but places it in its true natural ſituation, 
at the end of the year of Noab's life 600. 


Again, 365—11=354—354=0. the index of 
commenſuration. „ A 

If theſe things are ſo; then ſurely it may be 
ſaid, that thoſe reaſonings and deciſions (aſcribe 
them to whom you will) muſt be thought ſome- 
nobat deſicient; which overlooking the lunar year, 
; | ? en- 
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entirely loſt the lunar epact, and, in ſure conſe- 
quence of that, the aſtronomy of the Pentateuch. 
The following ſentiment and reſolution is as 
juſtifiable in chronology, as in natural philo- 
ſophy. E d 


Nullius addi aaf Furare in verba Magiſtri. 


The preciſe number of days blen Noab ſtay'd 
in the ark, are the moſt important circumſtance 
of the chronology of the deluge, and the cer- 
tainty of the deduction entirely depends upon 
them. 483th | 
Longinus thought fit to characterize the Jews/b 
legiſlator with this title--- « 7vxr an, 4 10 or- 
dinary man; and cites theſe words of the Penta- 
teuch, ere gw; x; £yevero, tO illuſtrate the true ſub- 
lime; and yet Moſes, without any . ſtudied or- 
naments of ſpeech, or affectation of language, in 
the moſt natural ſimplicity of a plain hiſtorical 
narration, tranſmits to. theſe latter times, I will 
add, to the moſt remote and diſtant ages to come, 
not only the uniform, beautiful, and moſt admi- 
rable contexture, but alſo the moſt exact aſtrono- 
my. of the-antediluvian calendar, and patriarchal 
year. Nay, he with the ſame unaffected ſimpli- 
city records the laws of calculation in his prin- 
Ciples, data and terms. Sy 

For my own part, when I read and configer 
the ſecrets and the wonders of the narration, it 
ſeems to me impoſſible for any one, except the 
Epicurean deiſt, to doubt of the divine ſuperin- 
IJ | tendence 
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tendence with reſpect to Moſes ; and a provi- 
dential predetermination with reſpect to Noah. 

Had Noah abode in the ark one day more, or 
one day leſs, than as the time now ſtands punctu- 
ally limited, we could not have recovered from 
the hiſtory of the deluge the original celeſtial 

car. A | | 
n How far whmay be able tFphiloſophize upon 
Noab's flood, us to its natural cauſes, and its na- 
tural effects, I do not know; I cap only tell, that 
from Moſes's account, we have . promp- 
tuary and fund of uſeful knowlege and inſtruc- 
tions. | | CP | 

If we will be at the pains to examine in what 
manner archbiſhop Uſer reckoned the time of 
Noah's continuance in the ark, we ſhall ſoon per- 
ceive, that his miſtake is not entirely owing to 
the error of a principle, as to a partial confide- 
ration, | | | 
The following extract from his Chronologia 
ſacra, (ch. 3. p. 16.) will evidence his hypotheſis, 
and the ground of the miſtake. Bo PM 

Aud 1gitur immotum maneat, quod ſpirit 
ce ſanfto tam luculenter habemus expreſſum, Anno 
% 600, Vitæ Noe, Menſe 2, die 17 diluvium cæ- 
&« piſſe; Anno 601 menſe 1 die 1 ſuperficiem terre 
ce aquis hberatam, & menſe 2 die 27 tellurem 
&« plane arefactam eſſe : & conſequienter integrum 
> — (ut de ene ni bil — 
« mus) Noam in arcd exegiſſe,” | 


The 
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The reader may be pleaſed to obſerve, that the 


following calculus proceeds upon the ſolar, (i. e. 
archbiſhop Uſer's) hypothetis. A 
365+ 57 (ſolar days) =422—46 (days, which 
lapſed before the flood) =376—365=11. This 
remainder the archbiſhop calls excurrent days, or 
which exceeded the meaſure of the ſolar year, 
But in truth, they are the days of the epact, and, 
by a miſtaken hypotheſis, have been reckoned 
twice oyer; firſt, in the additional number 33, 
(which includes them as the epact in its true 
place, at the end of the year 600, as was noted 
above) and again in the number 57; which are 
days of the lunar year, and not of the ſolar. From 
57 lunar days, ſubſtract 11, the remainder 46, 
gives the correſponding month, and day of the 
month, of the ſolar year . 
Noab then was order'd to come out of the ark, 
on the 16th day of the 2d month of the ſolar year 
601 z yet we expreſly read, Gen. ch. 8. ver. 14. 
In the 2d month, the 27th day of the month, God 
Hale unto Noah, ſaying, go: forth of the ark. 
Therefore Moſes meaſures by the years of the 
Sun, but computes by the months and days of the 
year of the Moon. e 
Should any doubts ſtill remain upon the readet's 
mind, as to the certainty of this diſtinction of 
years (Which I ſo ſtrongly plead for, and aim to 
eſtabliſh) I am in hopes, that what I am going 
farther to add, will entirely diffipate them, and 
let every point in a clear, and in its proper light. 


From 
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From the iſt day of the iſt month inclufive) 


of the year of Noah's life 600, to the 27th day of 
the 2d month (incluſive) of the year of his life 601, 
in which he was commanded by God to go forth 
of the ark, there had paſſed one entire ſolar year, 
and part of another; and alſo (through the co- 
incidence) one entire lunar year had paſſed, with 
t of another, whether Moſes computed by its 
months and days or not. But ſhould it be con- 
cluded that he did not, then I aſk, bow will it 
be.accounted for? If I am found capable of ad- 
joſting from the ſtile of Moſes's chronology, and 
the circumſtances of his narration, the very ſame 
poſition of this lunar year to the given ſolar, as 
the aſtronomer will find by a backward computa- 
tion to that year. | 

I would beg the favour of the candid reader's 
attention to the following part of the deduction, 
which will approve itſelf to be in he concluſion, 
one of the moſt perfect exemplars o aſtronomical 
chronology, that was ever delivered to the world, 
When the God of nature, the creator of the lu- 
minaries, vouchſafes himſelf to determine (and 
incites his amanuenſis to record) the times and 
ſeaſons, can the divine eee fail to en 
our attention? 

My enquiries muſt - ſtill proceed upon the ori- 
ginal principle of the twofold year, and the argu- 
ment in its favour is obvious and conciſe, W 
fes, in the introduction to his Pentateucb, 
his hiſtoty with the mutual offices and ſettled ph 


| 0 of the two great luminaries. Now here 


Moſes 


| 
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Moſes either lays down a fundamental principle as 
a directory, or he does not. If he does not, all 


enquiries of this kind muſt needs be as vain as 
groundleſs. If he does, why may we not pre- 
ſume with confidence, upon his application of it? 
Should any one object againſt my reading the 
text thus In the fix hundredth (ſolar) year of 
Noah's life, in the 2d month, the 17th day of the 
month, of the (lunar year) - what methods would 
he take to convict me of error? I will try to argue. 
for him, and ſee what may be urg d. 

Firſt, in one entire: ſolar year which had paſſed, 
there are 365 days, and 57 given towards another, 


which may be ſet down thus. 
i BY 


4 ä 660. 7 601. 
But ] ſhould reply, that in one entire lunar year 
which had alſo paſſed, there are 3 54 days, and 57 


given towards another, which, according to my di- 
rectory, I ſhould ſet down in this diſtinct manner. 


3 600. A. 6or. 
Solar year | 365 — 46. 
Lunar year | 354C11 | 46 


. - 
* 


_ © Yecondly, 36 5—46=319, and 319572376. 


From hence it might be infer'd, that Noah was 
in the ark a whole ſolar year, and 11 days over. 


But not to continue theſe arguings any farther, 
Ithink I may ſafely ſay; that they are not of ſuf- 
Wit | 8 


ficient 


* 


„ 


the ark. 
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ficient force to overthrow, or ſo much as weaken 
thoſe foundations on which I hope to raiſe a com- 
pact and firm ſuperſtructure. 

As to the preciſe number of days, in which 
Noah was confin'd to the ark, my directory in- 
ſtructs me to collect, ſtate, and determine them 
in a different manner, and the calculation muſt 
be framed to correſpond with the diſtinction of 


years. But here we muſt remember the co- inci- 


dence and its effects. For, | | 
As 46 days of the lunar year, ſo likewiſe an 


equal number of the ſolar, muſt needs have been 
"meaſured before Noah enter'd into the ark. This 


ſaggeſtion being ſufficient, I ſhall proceed to the 
calculation, and number the ſeveral ſteps. 


4 


(1) 354+57=411. Theſe 411 days mea- 
ſured the entire ſpace from the beginning of the 
year 600, to the laſt day of Noah's continuance in 
. (2) 57—1 1246, and 36 5＋446 411. The 
ſolar days, by means of the co- incidence, muſt 
neceſſarily be equal to the lunar, and we ſee here 
that they are u | 

(3) 411 (lunar days)—46=365. Theſe 365 
days limit the time of Noah's confinement, with- 
out exceſs or defect. te | 

(4) 411 (ſolar days) —46=365, as before. 
Although Noah, was in the ark 365 days, or the 
quantity of a ſolar year, yet was it not a diſtin 


ſolar year, following in a regular ſucceſſion, but 


is compounded- of the parts of two ſolar, and of 
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the parts of two lunar years. We muſt therefore 
ſeparate and determine theſe parts reſpectively, I. 
ſay then, | 

(5) 354—46=308, and 308+ 57=365, a8 
before. | 
(6) 365—46=319, and 365—319=46. Then 
319+46=36s, as before. Set the ſeveral parts 
orderly down in the e manner. | 


A. 600. A. 6or. 
Solar year 319 | 4622365. The days of 
Lunar year 308 0 + 57 SNoab's confinement. 


From this diſpoſition, even ſenſe may judge, 
that Noah was confin d to the ark, 3 19 days of the 
ſolar year of his life 600, and of the concurrent 
lunar year 308. To thele we muſt add 46 days 
of the ſolar year of his life 601, and of the con- 
current lunar year 57, and we have the whole 
ſpace on both ſides, 


(7) 319—308=11, the epact in its ro er 
place, at the end of the year. prop 


Thus much may ſerve to introduce the ping | 
pal points to be proved, which may be juſtly 
reckoned amongſt the depths of genuine facred 
chronology, and have lain hid for ages. Nor is 
it an ordinary ſatisfaction to be aſſured, that they 
are all capable of a proper ſolution. 

I was ſollicitous ſome pages paſt to make it 
ſeem probable, that Noah waited for the return 
of the dove ſent out on the ad day of the 12th 
month, 22 days preciſely, or to the end of the 

cur- 


— 
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current lunar year: and T might have render'd it 
more probable by varying and enlarging the ar- 
gument. For the recorded number of days of the 
firſt lunar year are 332, and the recorded number 
of days of Noab's confinement may be thus ob- 
tained ; viz. 332— 46222867 57 = 343, which 
is the number ſought. Set theſe two numbers 
down together with the well known quantities 
of a common lunar and of a civil ſolar year, in 
_—— x - eo | 
332, 343, 354» 365. 

From this ſituation of theſe numbers, we may 
readily perceive, | | 


Firſt, that 22 days are the complement of 332 
into a lunar year, and of 343 into a ſolar, or the 
time of Noah's abode in the ark. A 
Secondly, that they follow one another in arith- 
metical progreſſion, continually encreaſing by 11, 
and that the laſt of them in order is the epact, 
in its natural ſituation at the end of the year, 


But having made a farther progreſs, and in 
ſome meaſure opened the ſcene, inſtead of calcu- 
lating probabilities, and ſearching for arguments 
to confirm them, I ſhall now exert my endeavours 
to remove far off from the reader's mind, all 
thoughts and apprehenſions of uncertainty and in- 
terruption; and here I ſcruple not to aſſert, and 
ſhall apply myſelf to prove, that if Moſes had not 
related any one circumſtance of the deluge, be- 
fides the year, month, and day of Noah's entrance 
into the ark, and going out of it, he would ”y 
1 | LES e . f is 
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bis flile alone have render'd both the calendar 
and the aſtronomy of the year, abſolutely perfect 
and complete; excepting only the neceſſity of 
knowing the quantity of Chodeſb: he would, by 
this ſtile alone, have accurately ſettled and deter- 
min'd theſe 3 things. (1) The co- incidence of 
the lunar year with the ſolar. (2) The limited 
number of days contained in the epact. And, 
(3) in conſequence of that, the quantity of the 
lunar year, immediately preceding. Nay, I durſt 


go a ſtep farther, and ſay, that when God com- 
manded Noah to go forth of the ark, in the fix 


hundredth and firſt year, in the 2d month, the 27th 
day of the month, he, at the ſame time, expreſ- 
ly determin'd, and Moſes by the ſame terms, ex- 
preſly recorded (as he had before ſtated the time 


of his entrance) the then pofition of the Sun and 
Moon in che Heavens. | AS 


In order to illuſtrate the truth, and evince the 
certainty of this unexpected and amazing propo- 
fition, I ſhall beg leave to borrow the ſtile and 
terms of Moſes's chronology, (for biſtorical cir- 
cumſtances and facts are not indiſpenſibly ne- 
ceſſary) and transfer them from the year of Noah's 
life 600 and 601, to the years of our Lord (ac- 
cording to the vulgar account) 1066 and 1067, 
which comprehend the firſt year of the reign of 
William the Conqueror. +. I ACE $07 
According to the Enghfb chronicle, Villiam 
the Conqueror began to reign Ofober 14, A. D. 
1066, and he reigned, by the accounts of hiſto= - 
ry, 20 years, 10 months, and 26 days. Ko; | 
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Should a proper authority give a ſanction to 
this aſtronomical reduction, noted in the table by 
its ſymbols, and re-eſtabliſh the antient original 
laws of meaſuring by the years of the Sun, and 
of computing by the months and days of the years 
of the Moon, we ſhould ſoon be ſenſible of the 
benefit. Then our accounts would be no more 
perplex'd with the c:vi/ preceſions of the æqui- 
noxes, nor ſhould we ever hear again of the lunar 
anticipations. For neither the one nor the other 
have a juſt foundation in nature, but owe their 
origin, and all their hypothetical and deluſive 
powers to an erroneous computation : but this 
reduction being admitted, and theſe laws reſtored 
and applied, no poſſible miſtake could ariſe, no 
after error be ever able to inſinuate itſelf into our 
chronology ; no, not in the multiplied ſucceſſions 
of revolving ages. 

Not to be too ſollicitous about matters which 
fall not within my province, ſince the year of the 
Moon may be applied, ad libitum, to the year of 
the Sun, (to any of its cardinal points) I ſhall 
make choice of the former reduction of the firſt 
year of the reign of Villiam the conqueror, to il- 
luſtrate the truth, and evidence the certainty of 
my propoſition. Becauſe, by this reduction, we 
ſhall meet with the ſame poſition of the lunar year, 
with reſpe& to the Julian ſolar, taken in its pro- 
per ſituation and extent, from January 1 to De- 
cember 31; as Moſes has determin'd by his ſtile, 
and recorded in the year of Noab's life 600, with 
reſpect to the tropical ſolar, extended from bra 

| 1 
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to libra,” And I was the more inclined to chuſe 
this reduction, becauſe as theſe two diſtinct lunar 
years differ in their quantities, and their attend- 
ing epacts; ſo this difference will occafion ſome 
variation in the ſtile of Moſes's chronology, and 
enable me to expreſs and manifeſt the quantities 
of each by that variation ; which muſt make the 
illuſtration and the proof more clear and full. 

In the cloſe of the foregoing paragraph, I Ia- 
bour'd under the difficulty (and it may often be 
my caſe) of finding out proper words, in order 
to prevent my meaning from being miſapprehend- 
ed, where ſo nice a point is depending, as that of 
the ſecret and almoſt imperceptible efficacy of 


Moſes's ſtile in chronology, undeniably is. 


I would not be thought to inſinuate, that it is 
in the nature of a calculus to diſcover and fix the 
poſitions of the luminaries in general, or in a given 
year; this is ſo far from being the truth, that on 
the contrary, it is peculiarly adapted, (in his ac- 
count of the deluge) nay, I may ſay, it is entire- 
ly appropriated, to a year of co- incidence, and to 
the then poßtion, which was but one, amongſt 
many, of the Sun and Moon in the Heavens. 

l hope it will not be thought a trouble to re- 
turn to and conſider the 13th verſe of the 8th 
chapter. 

And it came to paſs in the ſix hundredth. and 
firſt year, in the, 1ſt month, the, 1ſ½ day of the 
month, the waters were dried up from o the 
Earth: and Noah ee the dae 7 1 
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E 
ark, and hoked, and behold the face of the ground 
was dry. 

Now is it not natural to ſuppoſe, that Noah, 
and thoſe who were in the ark with him, might 
be ſufficiently tired with ſuch a long and tedious 
confinement, and were all as impatient as a 
ſhipwreck'd mariner, to ſet their feet again upon 
dry land? And admitting the ſurface of the Earth 
not to be quite ſo firm and ſolid, as in proceſs of 
time it might and would be, yet they would have 
been releaſed from their priſon, and enjoy'd their 
much wiſh'd for liberty; yet no:withſtanding 
this, Noah did not conduct them out, in the 1/ 
month, on the 1/ft day of the month, when he hooked, 
and behold the waters were dried up from off (the 
face of) the ground : but he patiently continued 
in theark, to the 57th day following, and waited 
for the command of God himſelf. 

Ver. 14. In the 2d month, the 27th day of the 
month, God ſpake unto Noah, ſaying, go forth of 
the ark. 

When God ſpeaks, we have infinite. reaſon to 
expect perfection. 

This i important text is the key which unlocks 
the whole ſecret, and whilſt it diſplays the won- 
ders, it conveys to the mind, at the ſame time, 


an affecting and lively ſenſe, of the univerſal bene- 


fit of a divine revelation. 
God inclined Noah to reſide patiently in the ark 


until this day, his very day, for ſpecial reaſons; 
v2. that by this means, Moſes, his amanuenſfis, 


** — to future a ages the efron 
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that deſtroying year, in which the Earth, miſera- 
bly defaced and torn by an inſupportable deluge; 
was almoſt if not altogether reduc'd-to the origi- 
nal Tohu and Bobu. And this, firſt, as a heaven- 
ly atteſtation, as an undeniable, becauſe demon- 
ſtrable proof of the reality and certainty of the 
fact: ſecondly, with a gracious intention to in- 
ſtruc ages to come, in the clear knowlege of the 
perfect, celeſtial year, and of its unerring (tho 
plain and ſimple) laws of calculation. 
This point then is ſettled, that Moſes's ſtile in 
chronology ſerves not as a calculus to diſcover 
and determine, but as a ſure and faithful index, to- 
point out to us, what was the poſition of the lumi- 
naries at the beginning and end of that memorable 
year, of which he has given us ſuch a large ac- 
count, ſuch a circumſtantial hiſtorical narration. 
There is no neceſſity at preſent for the multi- 
plying of queſtions, or making a ſollicitous en- 
quiry, how or in what manner, by what principles 
and laws, Moſes might attain to the knowlege of 
ſuch an exact aſtronomy ; all that the propoſition 
requires, or that lies upon me to make appear, in 
a ſatisfactory manner, is only this; viz. that by 
his very terms and ſtile, he has actually, expreſſly, 
and preciſely ſtated and determin'd the-true quan- 
tity of the epact, and of the finiſh'd lunar year, 
together with the co-incidence and the com- 
menſuration. Thus then I enter upon the illuſ- 
tration and the proof, | 
(1) In the beginning of A. M. 1655, or the 
year next before the flood, the lunar computa- 
FT T 2 tion 
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tion ended on the 11th day of the iſt month of 
the tropical year. But 1143 54365, there- 
fore, in the concluſion of the old world, A. M. 

1655, the laſt day of the lunar year fell upon 
the laſt complete day of the tropical ſolar, which 
is, as J have called it, a commenſuration. 

(2) So likewiſe, in the ſame manner, in the 
beginning of A. D. 106 5, the year next before 
the reign of ⸗Villiam I. the lunar computation 
ended on the 11th day of the iſt month of the 
Julian year; but January 1143 54=36'5, there- 
fore, A. D. 1065, the laſt day of the lunar year 
fell on December 3 1, or the laſt day of the Julian, 
and there was again a commenſuration. 

But as a co- incidence muſt neceſſarily follow a 
commenſuration, therefore, in courſe, in the 
year of Noah's life 600, which runs parallel with 
A.M. 1656, the 1ſt day of the 1ſt monch of the 
lunar year fell upon the 1ſt day of the iſt month 
of the tropical ſolar; the lunar year was of 3 54 
days, and the epact 11—by the terms and ſtile of 
Moſes's chronology, in his account of the deluge, 
as thewn, p. 137. 

80 likewiſe, in the ſame manner, in the 1 
year of the reign of William J. which runs parallel 
with A. D. 1066, the 1ſt day of the lunar year 

fell upon the calends of January, the iſt day of 
. the Julian; this lunar year was of 3 5 days, and 
the epact 19 ; which particulars are preciſely ſtated 
and determin'd by a ſuitable variation, in the 
terms and ſtile made uſe of ”y My yes in his ace 
count of the deluge. 
| Theſe 
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Theſe peculiar aſtronomical characters, arifing 
from the application of the lunar year to the Ju- 
kan, remarkably diſtinguiſh the iſt Julian year 
of the Engliſh æra; eſpecially if we add the 1ſt 
day of the week, on which the calends of Janu- 
ary happen'd that year. "OF: | 
We will now make tables of theſe ſeveral poſi- 
tions, in the ſame manner as above, and then 
ſubjoin the Moſaic terms and ſtile, and point out 
particularly how they expreſs and record the aſtro- 
nomůy. | * * 


A. M. 1655 [A. M. 16 56 
A. N. 592 wo 
| = 365 | = 365 

© r1e354e|  354C11| 4b 
A. D. * 1065 A. D. 1066 * P. 106 
an is 368 46 0 


— 10354 355C10} 46 


Under theſe tables we will recite 
The terms and ſtile of Moſes's chronology. _ - 


1. A. M. 1656. Gen. ch. 7. ver. 11. In the 
ſix hundredth year of Noah's life, in the 2d 
month, on the 17th day of the month. | 
2. A. M. 1657. Gen. ch. 8. ver. 13. In the 
fix hundredth and 1ft year of Noab's life, in the 
2d month, on the 27th day of the mont. 
of 148 * : 31 
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3. A. D. 1066. In the 1ſt year of the reign 


of William I. in the 2d month, on the 17th day 
of the month. 


4. A. D. 1067, In the 2d year of the reign 
of William I. in the ad month, on the 26th da 


of the month. | 


Some remarks here may be neceſſary, and will 
not be, I hope, .unacceptable to the reader, When 
we take a view of theſe tables, we may perceive 


that the year of Noab's life 600 is connected 


with A. M. 16 56. : 
(.) It is. very obſervable, and all who have 


read the bible muſt needs have obſerv'd it, that 


the year of the world never once occurs, whether 
we conſult the original Hebrew, or the Greek ver- 


fion, or the Samaritan Pentateuch, or Joſephus; 


now this is no negligent omiſſion, but was pur- 
poſely deſigned to manifeſt to us the noble aſtro- 


nomical law of the facred canon. 5757 revolu- 
tions of the Sun were completed laſt autumnal 


æquinox, A. D. 1750, of theſe 3471+ were 
paſſed at the eſtabliſhment of Cyrus the Perftan's 
univerſal monarchy, including that ſpace of 


time, in which the Jews returned from Babylon 


to Feruſalem, For every one of theſe, there is 
an aſſignable and correſponding year, either of a 
patriarch, or of a limited period, or of a judge, 
or of the reign of a king of Judah, or of fra, 
or of the Babyloniſh captivity. And though all 


may not confidently acquieſce in this determina- 
tion, upon the account of ſome imagin'd difficul- 


ties 
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ties which have been raiſed; yet, whatever pre- 
judicate opinion may ſuggeſt, it will moſt furely 
be found in the reſult, a demonſtrable cer - 
tainty. . | 

8 In the year of the world 16 56, extended 
from libra to libra, the connected lunar year (as may 
be ſeen in the table) was of 3 54 days, and the 
epact of 11. In a juſt aſtronomical agreement 
here (as I ſhall preſently ſhew) the terms and ſtile 
of Moſes's chronology compute the 27th day of 
the 2d month; for 11+46=57—30=27. 

(3) In the Julian year of our Lord 1066, 
which is extended from January 1 to December 
31, the connected lunar year was of 355 days, 
and the ſubſequent epact of 10. In a juſt aſtro- 
nomical agreement hereto, the terms and ſtile of 
Meſes's chronology, compute by a ſuitable varia- 
tion, only the 26th day of the 2d month; for 
10+46=50—30=26, | 

Thus far may be admitted as an illuſtration, 
but it may be aſk'd where is the proof? 

I have alleged above, and am bound to ſup- 
port or retract it, that if Moſes had related no one 
circumſtance of the deluge, beſide the year, 
month, and day of Noab's ingreſs and egreſs, he 
would have render'd thereby both the calendar, 
and the aſtronomy of the year abſolutely perfect 

and compleat, excepting only the previous know- 
lege how many days are contained in the Hebrew 
Chodeſh, 
How ſtrange and unpromiſing ſoever this alle- 
gation may be thought at the firſt view, as ſoon 
2 as 
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as Moſes's fundamental principles and data come 
to be rightly underſtood and conſider'd, its truth 
will immediately ſhine, as indiſputably clear as 
the truth of an axiom. 
The fundamental principle is this, via.“ 

Prop. 3d, That Moſes meaſures by the ye 
of the Sun, and computes by the months — days 
of the years of the Moon. 

This principle is a ſure directory to a right ap- 
plication of the data. 

The data, in the preſent caſe, are the 19th 
day of the 2d month of one lunar year, and the 
27th day of the 2d month of another, ology 
it in immediate ſucceſſion. 

A lunar year muſt, in nature, conſiſt either of 
354 days, or of 355; never leſs than the one, 
never more than the other. The number of in- 
tervening days, which lie between the above gi- 
ven limits, muſt, by the fundamental principle 
and data, be juſt 36 5. They cannot poſſibly be 
one day more, nor can they poſſibly be one day 
leſs. Theſe 365 days muſt neceſſarily include 
the quantities of both the lunar years, and both 
their epacts. The iſt month and 16 days, both 
of the ſolar and the lunar year were W's be- 
fore the entrance into the ark, A month has 30 

days, 30 1646. 
' Before we offer the rule, how to calculate the 
juſt quantity of the epact, and of the connected 
lunar year, A. M. 1656, and A. D. 1066, eſta- 


bliſhing at the lame time the co-incidence and 
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commenſuration, firſt, divide the days of the 
ſolar year and of the lunar, as inſtructed by the 
given limits and „ in the — man- 
ner. 6 N 


A Tan AM. 1686, EY": 1 4066 | | 
Solar year | 46+319 | +46 | 46+319 [+46 
e one +27 46+399C +50 


This: — done, the whole ef the ealcuis: 
in both caſes, will proceed readily; and may be 
N ae with a ſmall d of attention. 


Dong 1 M. 16 5 2 
ng 6446-3080 lunar days, or. the num- 
ber of days of the firſt lunar year, in which Mah 
continued in the a. 

2. 3080757 lunar dayz=36 925 the wholo 
ſpace of his confinement, including the day in 
which he was commanded to go out. Ec 

3. 365—46=319 ſolar days, or the e 
of days of the ſalar year of his life 600, in Wee 
Noab reſided in the arc. | 

4. 365—319=46, the number of dan of 
the ſolar year 601. 8 | 

5. 319+46=365, the entire ſpace, as be⸗ 

h 
6. 57—46 11, the quantity of the epact. 
7. - 365—11=354, the quantity of the lunar 
year. | 
8.5 3543 54, the index 1 commenſu- 
ration, 8 

2 U 3 
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(3) 365—46=319. (9 305-—319=4% (5) 


« 154.) 


R 1 4 D. 1066. bed 
41 ) 8 (2) 399e4+56= 3652 


56—46=10, the quantity of the epact.“ (6) 
365 — 18 :355, the quantity of the Junar year, 
(7) 35 Se inder of SOR IRR 


But as I have applied the lunar year to the 75 
lian, A. D. 1006, I may be more particular 
here, without running any hazard of being thought 
obſcure or unintelligible. If we look into the 
lowermoſt table for A. D. ow (p. 149) we 
may perceive the lunar days to. be placed thus--- 
c 10 | 46. Now 4610 56. To 46 add De- 


cember 31, and from the ſum 77, ſubſtra® the 


compound 56, remains December 21, It we 
look for December 21 in ther Julian calendar, we 
ſhall. find over againſt it, in the column of col- 
lected days, reckoned from the calends of Janu- 
ary, 3 55 days. Theſe 355 are the days of. the 
concurrent lunar year, andi they conſtitute its true 
quantity; but they are alſo the collected days of 
the Julian year, which lie concealed under the 
days of the lunar, being co-incident with and 
commenſurate: to them. Moſess fundamental 
principle then--- Haju l/hanim---is no deluſive 
guide; it is far from being chargeable with an 


abſurdity, nor can it be impeach d as irreducible 


to practice. 
No ſhould ſome one aſtronomer be diſpoſed 


to make a calculation for the given year, A. D. 


1066, 


Y 


7 
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1066, (though I do not koow that this calcula» 
tion ever has been made by the tables) and not find 
December 2.1 to be the day after the Moon's con- 
junction, (though it is neceſſary to note, that De- 
cembæ 19 paſt 6 in the evening, in the primitive 
account, is December 20) then it muſt be allow'd, 
that I have not added any degree of proof to the 

illuſtration. . Sy | 

It is poſſible that the reader may by this time 
be in ſome meaſure reconciled to the truth and 
certainty. of my 3d propoſition --- That Moſes 
meaſures by the years of the Sun, but computes 
by the months and days of the years of the 
RR R | 
And may I not be permitted to indulge a far- 
ther hope, that he finds himſelf ſomewhat en- 
clin d to adm, * 
That Moſes's hiſtorical narration of the circum- 
ſtances, proceſs, and concliſion of the delage, 
extremely curious, and is, in fact, the key, where- 
by we may open many, if not moſt, of the ſecrets 
of the antient and original computation of times, 
according to the Hebrew tek. 
"Theſe laſt, words, according to the Hebrew 
text,---are here emphatical, ſince the ſeptuagint 
verſion reads, ch. 7. ver. 11. ertoneouſly and 
corruptly, EBJouy 1aiemnad't Ts janvos, 1 the 27th 
inſtead of the 17th day of the month. Now I 
doubt not to ſay, againſt the moſt critical acumen, 
that had there been found no other difference, but 
this one, between the chronology of the ſeptua- 
gint verſion, and that of the original Hebrew, this 
| U2z > x oe 
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one difference alone is of ſuch importance, 


that it would have kept the aſtronomy of the 
Pentateuch in an irretrievable ſtate. Should any 
one apprehend that this aſſertion may be cane 


I could with to ſee the arguments. 


The particular diſcoveries ariſing from Fu Me- 
eic hiſtory of the deluge are, (1) The number 
of days in a primitive month. (2) The manner 
of computing and adjuſting the months of the lu- 
nar year. (3) The manner of computing and 
adjuſting the months of the ſolar year. (4) The 
law of their connection, which our aſtronomers 
have not taught us. (5) The quality of the 
Moon (c] which DT the head or begin- 
ning of the Scripture lunar year. 

The two firſt of theſe have been confider'd 
and ſtated already: proceed we then to the 3d. 

Biſhop Stilling fleet in his Origines N (l. 1. 
ch. 6.) from an obſervation of Diodorus Siculus, 
reſolves the confuſion and ambiguity of heathen 
ee, into two cau ſes. 


Firſt, Their not having: any certain parapeg- 
mata or epocha, on whence to deduce a true 
accom of times. | 

Secondly, The uncertain and various form of 
thi * Ut 8 


But is not 105 the {preſent tate of the caſe? 
Have either 'the Jews or the Chriſtians (with the 
1 bible in their cr N e ground 
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FW 
to boaſt of what Diodorus Siculus calls---Thegerny h 
rio reuolieve- ? Is their epocha from the creation, Or 
their æra mundi, ſuch a one? Then, I afk, who 
has depnonſtrated its certainty? The Chriſtians 
we know, have rejected the Jewiſb zra, whilſt 
the Fews continue to reckon the ſeveral periods of 
the world's age from it. n | 
The Jewiſh æra from the creation terminates 
A. J. P. 953, whilſt Scaliger chuſes 764. Arch- 
biſhop Uſer 710, Mr. Bedford 706. Upon which 
of theſe diſſentient hypotheſis may we infallibly 
depend ? | | | 


Que, quibus anteferam? Que prima exordia ſumam? 


Secondly, 'The uncertain and various form of 
their years, | e 

We may argue here, as we did before, with 
reſpect to the different and diſcordant opinons 
concerning the world's æra, or epocha, from the 
creation: ſince we ſhall ſcarcely find any two 
Chriſtian writers agreeing in their ſentiments 
about the Scripture years; nay, pages might be 
filled with a recital of the particulars of their diſ- 
agreement. | Rn 

Had the great Stilling fleet, when he wrote his 
Origines ſacræ, been required to determine the 
quantity, and delineate the form, of the patriarchal 
year, there is reaſon to think, he would have re- 
fer'd the queriſt, for the ſolutiom of his query, 
to archbiſhop Uſher's annals. And had the learn- 
ing and judgment of the primate been conſulted 
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on this head, would he not have. refer'd him to 
the Fgyptians for its form, and to the Romans for 
its quantity? J am led to think that he would, 
by the following paſſage, in the preface to his 


annals. 
. «. Primorum patrum, veterumque & yptiorun 


« & Hebræorum annus, . ejuſdem cum Juliano 
<« quantitatts fuiſſe reperitur, ſed ex menfabus 12 
<< equalibus, dierum 30 conſtans ¶ Hebr æos enim ante 
© Babylonicam captivitatem lunaribus menſibus 


ce Juiſſe uſos, probari non poteſt) dierum epagome- 


non 5, & quarto quoque anno 6, ad 12 menſi 


« finem, adjectd appenaicula.” 

I make no doubt but that archbiſhop Uber, 
2 the thread of the Moſaic narration, 
traced: out the. primitive calendar to the 2d day 
of the 12th month; but when he had gone 
thus far, finding no more circumſtances related, 
which might direct him to compleat it, yet how- 
ever perceiving, that the collected number of 332 
days evidently included 1 1 thirty-day months, and 
the Ægypto- Julian year, as it ſeems occurring to 
his thoughts ; he to 332 added, (hypothetical- 
ly) 28 days, which made them 360, or 12 equal 
months, of 30 days a-piece : to theſe 360 days, 
he added the 5 well known Epagomenai, «which 
made them 36 5: to theſe he continued to add 
| hours, which made them 365 2, and compleat 
eld the Julian year. Thus finding himſelf in the 
end poſſeſs d of a civil ſolar year, the neareſt to 
the true d, that ever was or poſiiblyy can a 
. _ $L ty 1 0 
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obtained, he feſted in hes; concluſion and enquiys 
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ed no farther.” * 

Theſe ſeem to me to have bee the ſeveral ſteps 
of archbiſhop Uſher's reaſonings arid determina- 
tion, both of us, form and of the quantity of the 
Scripture ſolar year, as may be plainly gathered 
from the above cited paſſage in his preface. 
Accordin g to this determination then Aut buſa- 
lah lived 969 Apo- Julian years; but the au- 
thor of the Pentateuch died 1420 Moſcaio Sbauim 
or tropical years, before the firſt fu d. Ægyptiun 
year was reckoned. 

The Agypto-Fulian'year, bears the ſame date 

with the Alexandrian æra of the Actiac 2 
An. Ær. Nabonaſſ. 719. Aug. 29. Nor can 
be proved from authentic teſtimony, that the ſo- 
ar year, in that form and in that quantity, was 
ever in | civil uſe before that time, in 2 
tion. 4 
But; defering farther diſcourſe concerning ala 
quality: of the primitive ſolar year, how-does id 
appear that Moſes gives: a ſanction to the archbi- 
ſhop's determination of its ferm, or the manner 
of computing and adjuſting its months? For 
where are the Muſaic principles and the Moſarc 
tuſtorical data to be ſeen in the ſeveral ſteps of the 
proceeding? Theſe muſt ſtill be collected from 
= limited time of NMab's continuance in the 
"| kg 

It has been made ſufficiently Plain and clearral- 
"_ that Neah ſtay'd in he ark 319 days of the 


ſolar 


* 


5 (160) 
ſolar year of his life 600 ; and 46 days of the ſolar 


F peur of his life 601. Now then, 
| oo Utes D. % dnl J:. 
If to 1019 goo+19 319 
We add, 1716 30716 46 
We ſhall have 11435 | 330+35 365 


Again, Noah was in the ark 308 days of ons 
lunar year, and 57 days of another; therefore, 


4 14 . M. D. Y D. ES x 
If to 108 - goo +8 308 
We add. 127 30727 57 


We hall agein have 11 P35 330½33 3065 


We conclude then, from both deductions taken 
jointly (I refer here to that of the lunar year, as ſtated 
p. 127.) that the manner in which the antedilu- 
vians computed. and adjuſted the months, both of 
the ſolar and of the lunar year, was as follows. 


13 357 * - j M. D. D. ba 'F 4 if 
Solar 7 11+35 330+35' 1365 
year | 
Lunar 75 


The patriarchal ETA 
27. 11324 33024. 354 


— — — 
» * 
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The epact at the end of the deluge. | 
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; 1 will now offer a calculation grounded upon 
Moſaic data, which will confirm archbiſh 
Uſer's concluſion, excepting the quadrants, whi 
will be conſider d hereafter. 5 

From the 1ſt day of the iſt month of the ſolar 
year of Mab's life 600, to the day in which he 
received the divine command to come out of the 


ark, there paſſed 411 n both ſolar and lunar 3 

therefore, 7 | 
e M0; e 2 

If from 13+21 39021 411 


We ſubſtract 14 16 30+ 16 46 


' We ſhall have 124+ 5 360+ 5 365 


But this is much more antient than the Egypte- 
Julian year. 

We have now obtained from Moſes theſe 3 
numbers, 354, 360, 365. The firſt is the quan- 
tity of a lunar year, the 3d of the ſolar, excluſiye 

of the quadrant, and the ad is a mean proportion 
between the quantities of both. 

To 365 add 1, or the auturnnal #quinodtial —_—_— 
day, 1—5 the 4 following caſes will include all 
the variety of the epatts, in a year of co· incidence. 


1. 354, 360 366, een dannn 45 

2. 395, 360, 365, T8 10, ercluding. | 

3. 354, 360, 365, 6+5=17, excluding. 

++ 3555 360, 366, $+6=1 T, * 2 
| * The 
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The co-incidence of the lunar year with the 
ſolar, the exact commenſuration of the days of 
the one to the days of the other, conſequent. 
thereupon ; and the mean proportion 360, admit 
of the following partitions, 


Solar 339+24 +6+5 
| Dan of the 5 55 


Lunar 330+24C+6+5 

It is evident to fight, that in a year of co-Iinci- 
dence, the 24th and laſt day of the 12th month 
of the lunar year falls upon the 24th day of the 

12th month of the ſolar. 330+24. ſolar days= 
354 ; borrow 6 days from the lunar epact, and 
add them to theſe 3 54 ſolar days, and we ſhall 
have 360, or the 12 equal months of the ſolar 
year, Now, I fay, that the 5 remaining days 
are the complement of 365 ſolar days, and alſo 
of the epact. 

I thought it the more neceſſary to make this 
obſervation, becauſe it is evident in fact, that 
the ſons of Noah in general, when they came to 
be diſperſed, loſt all knowlege of the aſtronomy 
of the year ; and retained no more of the antient 
and original computation, than theſe 360 days, 
or the 12 equal months of the ſolar year, 

And when in after ages, they by ſome means 
recovered the 5 remaining days, the 4 added them 
to the 360, as the complement of the ſolar year, 
(in which they were miſtaken almoſt a whole 

quadrant) but they were not capable of confi- 
dering 


( 163). | 
dering them as the complement alſo of the lunar 
epact ; nor has its primitive application and uſe 
been reſtored by all the improvements and inven- 
tions of ſcience. And yet the mythologic fable 
repreſents Hermes as playing at dice with be 
Moon, and winning from her, the 72d part of 
360 days; which plainly implies, as it feems to 
me, ſome imperfect traditional notion of the lunar 
year. This propoſition I offer, as an hypotheſis 
of the origin of this very antient year of 360. days, 
which has been productive of ſo various and un- 
ſatisfying ſolutions, | | ha 
There is no neceſſity to recapitulate the parti- 

culars, which have been hitherto ſtated, and, in 

ſome meaſure explain'd; but it may be neceſſary 
to remember and carry along in our minds, that 
Moſes's aſtronomy proceeds altogether upon a di- 
ſtinction of years, and that theſe two diſtinct 
years had at the time of the deluge (the co-inci- 
dence proves this) one and the fame common 
epocha, and that their reſpective annual periods 
commenc'd at the ſame cardinal point; and that 
this cardinal point was the autumnal zquinox. 
Thus, in the more remote and primitive ages, 
ſtood Rzſhon (Gen. ch. 8. ver. 13.) the 1ſt month, 

as it were, the head of the lunar yar. 
But when Moſes, Levit. ch. 23. takes occaſion 
to treat of, and is enumerating to the Hraelites, 
all the ſolemn aſſembly days and appointed feaſts 
of the Lord throughout the eccleſiaſtical lunar 
year, we then receive a different inſtruction: we 
are plainly and openly inform'd, that the epocha 

K 2 ale 


— — — 
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are become as diſtin as the two years them- 
ſelves; and are fo disjoined the one from the 
other, that the 1 5th day of the 7th month of the 2 
lunar year might, and ſometimes actually did 

fall, Tekuphath haſhanah, on the cardinal- point 
of the ſolar. From 7 m. 15th day, ſubſtract 15, 
the remaining ſix compleat Chodaſhim meaſure 
the determinate diſtance of Riſbon from its antient 
original ſituation. And if that antient original 

..-. fituation was at the autumnal equinox, it muſt 

have been transfer'd, the aſtronomer will ſay, to 

Big the vernal ; Ey xelp Ts nas xabecrwros, the Sun be- 
ing in aries, ſays Joſephus. Hence the annual 
courſes of the two great luminaries mutually in- 
terſected each in the circle of the year. And 


e 


8 O 
6 theſe numbers thus placed to each other, 1 5, 1 'Bo; 
15, expreſs the limited and invariable diſtance 
between the feaſt of tabernacles, and the 1ſt day 
of the feaſt of unleavened bread, from the times 
of Moſes, down to the times of Nehemiah. © 
Although it does not appear, that the Patri- 
arcs, the Hebrews, the Iſraelites, or even Jeus, 
before the times of Alexander, had an y knowlege 
of the diviſion of the ecliptic into two unequal 
ſegments, at the æquinoctial points, nor were 
able to aſcertain the Sun's ingreſs to aries; yet 
ſuch was the original aſtronomy, and ſuch the 
conſtruction, both of their alter d and .unalter'd 
year (as we ſhall ſee from the following tables, 
20d ſhall be more i inform d by the calculations) 


that 


6165) 
that the Iraelites could not fail of keeping their 


paſſover on the 14th day of the month Abib, or 
at the vernal æquinox. 


The alteration of the beginning of the ſacred 
year, and the transferring of Riſpon to the oppo - 
ſite cardinal point, is ſuch a remarkable tranſac- 
tion, ſuch an unuſual proceeding, its like not be- 


ing to be met with amongſt the nations, that Mo- 
ſes has in a particular manner inform'd us, when 
it was done, by whom, and for what ends and 
purpoſes; viz, to be a permanent ſtanding me- 
morial of great bleſſings and very ſignal mercies 
at that time received; alſo, a prædiction and 
type of greater bleſſings and more ſignal mercies 
to come. OY 10 

He introduces his relation with ſuch an awful 
ſolemnity, that we in a moment perceive it was 
no conſtitution of the elders, no private inſtitute 
of his own, but was commanded and immediate- 
ly executed by the interpoſition of the ſupreme 


legiſlator himſelf, by the ſole authority of the God 


of nature, and framer of the cæleſtial year. 
Exod. ch. I. ver. 1. The Lord ſpake unto 
Moſes and Aaron in the land of Ægypt, ſaying, 
Ver. 2. Ha Chodeſh hazzeb 'Roſh Chodaſhim, 
Riſhon hua lacem lachodſhei haſhanah, © © 
Septuagint verſion. O he ros uur g xn pavers 
fh 5510 (4504) ey TOS jNCW v ονοẽjʒuu˖ .. 
This month ſhall be unto you the beginning 
of months, it ſhall be unto you ( Niſbon) the iſt 
month (Haſhanah) of the (lunar and ſacred) 
year, 45 | 
The 


( 166") 


The alteration of the beginning of the year 
took place from this day forward, and both Mo- 
fes and the prophets punctually compute the 

times by it; and even the exil'd diſpers'd Jews 
begin their ſacred year to this day from the ver- 
nal æquinox: and ſhould a reaſon be demanded 
of them, they are able to plead divine authority, 
and the expreſs command of God himſelf for the 
antient uſage. For, | 
 Pſal. 8 1. ver. 4. This was à flatute of the 
God of Iſrael, and a law of the God of Jacob. 
Ver. 5. This he ordained unto Joſeph, (and all 
the 12 tribes of 1/ael) far a te/timony---through- 
out their generations, by an ordinance for ever. 
The hiſtory of the Pentateuch abounds in the 
tecital of events and facts, extraordinary in their 
nature, important in their conſequences, and de- 
monſtrably true. US: 24 

The chronology of the Exodus, like the Mo- 
ſaic year, was never yet, as I know of, collected 
and proved from the Hebrew text, and yet it is a 
demonſtration worthy of the ſacred records, and 
highly becoming the author of the Pentateuch, 
but I ſhall not anticipate it here. 
The reader is now thoroughly prepared and 
qualify' d, not only to peruſe, but to underſtand 
the following ſchemes, both of the alter'd and 
| unalter'd Scripture year ; nor will he ſtand in need 
of an index to point out to him the fingular im- 
| portance of the appropriated term Rz/hon--- Be- 
riſhon, be echad leghodeſh,. Gen, 8. xl. „. en 


And 


1. L 
— - 


_ 2 
And perhaps, when he takes a review of the 
emphatic text above, and ſeriouſly weighs and 
confiders it in its whole tendency and defign, he 
may become ſenſible, that when God ſpeaks, and 
Moſes records, we are ſure to be inſtructed in 
ints, which not only concern more immediate- 
ly the Mraelites; but remotely in the before-ap- 
pointed ſeaſon, the Gentiles alſo, and the whole. 
race of mankind, b | 


| J. 
The aſtronomical poſition of the lunar year to 
the ſolar at the 1 when they jointly began 
their annual periods from the autumnal æquinox; 
which Moſes has left upon record, as a moſt per- 


fect ſtandard and exemplar of the antediluvian 
calendar, and patriarchal year, 
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| n 10 Ha Chalch hazzeh. lacem 


Reſp ee. bes. 


270 
300 
2 


240 12.4 
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365 MN. 600. 
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II. 
Chodſhei Haſhanah, 


© 


4 57. 


ä VI. 30 
4 „ VII 30 


VIII. 3o 
IX. 30 
1 39 
8 * 


XII. — 47 VI. 24 1740 
"IT, 35 l. M. 1656. 


VII. 30 
VIII. 30 
IX. 30 


30 


60 
90 


III. 30 


e e 
XI. 30 150 


XII. 30 180 
L 30 J Riſen 1707 

II. 30 60 Hei haſha- 
go nah, Exod. 
r 


V. 30 150 


( 169 ) 

1 will take it for granted that the curious and 
inquiſitive reader has view'd with ſome attention 
theſe two ſchemes of the Scripture year in its dif- 
ferent ſtates, before and after the Exodus. If he 
has, it cannot have eſcaped his notice, that Rz/hor: 
is placed at the autumnal zquinox in the firſt, 

and over againſt Abb, or at the vernal æquinox, 
in the ſecond. Now if it be admitted, or can 
be proved, that theſe adjuſtments are true, then 
the aſtronomical ſituation of all the intermediate 
months muſt follow of courſe. | | 

By the joint aſſiſtance of theſe ſchemes, and 
the 39th verſe of Levit. ch. 23, and the 16th 
| verſe of Exod. ch. 23, and the 22d verſe of Exod. 
ch. 34; 1 hall be able to eſtabliſh that fundamen- 
tal principle, from which I have hitherto argued, 
and upon which I have confidently proceeded, be- 
yond all grounds of doubt, or even a ſuſpicion of 
uncertainty, Take ſcheme II, in which the. 
months of the unalter'd ſolar, and the alter'd lu- 
nar year, are ſet down collaterally. 

Now I fay, that the autumnal æquinoctial 
point of the ecliptic is diſtant in nature, from the 
winter ſolſtitial, 89 d. ſome odd hours, and odd 
minutes; the epocha of the ſolar year, and alſo of 
the lunar, before the Exodus was ©; conſe- 
quently, the laſt day of the 3d month (the fur 
of whoſe days: o) of both years, muſt neceſſa- 
rily fall in a year of co- incidence, upon the day 
of the winter ſolſtice. Whilſt the laſt day of the 
9th collateral month of the alter d lunar year, 

Tre res 
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reckon'd from Abib, or ©, would be co-incident 
with the fame ſolſtitial point. Now let us con- 
ſult the prophet Jeremiab, (who lived many 
hundred years after the Exodus) and ſee what ac- 
count he gives of the alter'd year. 7 

Jer. ch. 36. ver. 9. And it came to paſs, in 
the 5th year of Jeohiakim, the ſon of Joſiah king 
of Judah, in the gth month, that they proclaimed 
a faſt unto the Lord. | 

Ver. 10. Then read Baruch in the book, the 
words of Jeremiah, in the houſe of the Lord. 

Ver. 16. And all the princes ſaid unto Ba- 
ruch, we will ſurely tell the king of all theſe 
words. ora 

Ver. 22, Now the king ſat, in the winter 
houſe, in the 9th month, and there was a fire on 
the hearth burning before him. 

Here an opponent might plead, that the pro- 
phet might as juſtly be ſuppoſed (fince nothing 
appears to the contrary) to compute by the gth 
month of the ſolar year, reckon'd from the vernal 
æquinox, as from the gth month of the lunar, 
beginning from the fame cardinal, which only 
infers a change in the epocha of both, and why 
ſhould we not infer it ? 

My reply to the objection is this: The prophets 
are but commentators upon the law ; Moſes fixes 
the ſtandard, and they conſtantly follow its di- 
rections. But it is undeniably certain, the legi- 
flator enjoins the Mraelites to obſerve the feaſt of 
tabernacles, and the feaſt of ingathering, * 
S103 | . S 


(271) 
the 15th day of the 7th month of the alter'd lu- 
nar year, Tekuphath haſhanah, in the revolution 
of the ſolar. And if we caſt but our eye over 
table IT, we ſhall fee the 7th month of the alter'd 
lunar year, over againſt the original cardinal point 
of the unalter'd ſolar. This argument is clear 
and decretory; and I need not ſearch for any 
more inſtances, 


Therefore, Moſes and the prophets, both be- 


fore and after the Exodus, compute by the months 
and days of the lunar year, but never by? the 
months and days of the ſolar. . 

Having now finiſh'd my account of Chodeſh and 
Shanah, I ſhall proceed to ſhew that the antient 
people of God had not only a regular and well 
known calendar in the reigns of David and Solb- 
mon, but ſomewhat more than this; viz. that 
the ſame form of year, the ſame uniform ſtile of 
chronology, and the ſame invariable law of com- 


putation is continued - without interruption, | 


throughout the Hebrew res. 
| Nehemiah returned to the Perſian court in the 


32d year of Artaxerxes Longimanus ; and in that 


very year the certainty of the old teſtament hiſto- 
ry ends; nor can it be determin'd, but by con- 


jecture, in what year, either Nebemiab, the Tir- 


ſhatha, ot Malachi, who was the laſt of all in 
the ſucceſſion of prophets, died. Lower down 
than theſe times then we cannot come. 


It is a ſentiment of Sir F. Marſham's, alia 


 chronologia fuit ante Babylonicam captivitatem, 


alia poſt reditum—If by the words, poſt reditum, 
Y 2 this 


n — , — 
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this learned writer would be underſtood to mean, 
immediately after the return, I am obliged to diſ- 


ſent from him, becauſe I ſhall undertake to-prove 
the contrary from the Scriptures. And what rea- 
ſon can there be to infer and conclude a different 
law of computation, where there is no eflential 
difference in the terms and ſtile of the chronology, 
nor Td variation from - Moſes's original ſtan- 
dam Fr e 


It may be ſaid perhaps, that Ezra and Nebe- 


miah, both of them, annex political names, vix. 


Niſan, Tiſri, Adar, &c. to their months, which 
they borrowed from the Chaldeans in their cap i- 
vity, and doubtleſs, together with them, their me- 
thod of computing times. But the reaſon alleg'd 
here can be of no weight, becauſe, although in 
Solomon's reign, they had before this introduc'd 
political names to their months (3 only of which 
are tranſmitted to us, viz, Zif, Ethanim, Bul, 
yet are they ever explain'd and determin'd in both 


caſes by ordinal numbers, and by this means, 


reduc'd to the genuine Moſaic ſtile, . The truth 
of this will plainly appear in the following ex- 


amples, to which more might have been added, 
had not theſe been ſufficient to evince, that one 


uniform and invariable ſtile of chronology, one 


well known law of computation, runs through the 
Hebrew Scriptures, from the 600th year (and up- 


wards) of Noah's life, to the 32d. year of Artax- 


erxes Longimanus king of Perſia, 


» 


hoſe who may chance to read the following 
proofs will think it no ſmall matter of wonder, 
| that 

\* 
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that this part of the Scripture account has not been | 
more attentively conſider'd and regarded. B 


| The Meſaic original ſtandard. 1 


Gen. ch. 7. ver. 11. In the fix hundredth (ſo- 
lar) year of Noab's life, in the 2d month (of the 
lunar year, from the autumnal zquinox) the fame 


day, were all the fountains of the great deep 
broken up. 


< 


* 


| The tile of Moſes's chronology continu'd. 
(1) 1 K. ch. 6. ver. 1. Inthe 4th (ſolar) year 


of Solomon's reign over Hrael, in (the month 
Zif, which is) the 2d month, on the 2d day of 
the month, (2 e. ch. 3.1 2.) (of the alter'd 
lunar year, from the vernal æquinox) he began to 
build the houſe of the "hp ) 1 

(2) 1 K. ch. 6. ver. 38. In the 11th (ſolar) 
year of Solomon's reign, in (the month Bul, which 
is) the 8th month (of the alter'd lunar year, from 
the vernal zquinox) was the houſe finiſh'd. . 

(3) 1 K. ch. 8. ver. 2. * In the 12th (ſolar) 
year of Solomon's reign, all the men of Iſrael aſ- 
ſembled themſelves unto king Solomon, at the 
feait (of tabernacles) in (the month Etbanim, 
which is) the 7th month, * on the 15th day of 
the month, (of the alter'd lunar year, from the 
vernal æquinox) Levit. ch. 23. ver. 34. 

(4) 2 K. cb. 25. ver. 8, 9. In the 11th (ſo- 
lar) year of king Zedekiab, (which is the 19m 

year 


C 
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year of Nebuchadnezzar king of Babylon) in the 
5th month, the 7th day of the month, (of the 
alter'd lunar year, from the vernal zquinox) came 
Nebuzaradan captain of the guards, a ſervant of 
the king of Babylon, unto Feruſalem. 

(5) Fer. ch. 52. ver. 13. * In the 11th (ſolar) 
year of king Zedekiah, in the 5th month, the 
roth day of the month, (of the alter'd lunar year, 
from the vernal æquinox) he (Nebuzaradan) 
burnt the houſe of the Lord, and the king's houſe, 
and all the houſes of Jeruſalem, and all the houſes 
of the great men burnt he with fire. 

(6) 2 K. ch. 25. ver. 27. And it came to 
paſs, in the 37th (ſolar) year of the captivity of 
Jebhoiachin, king of Judab, in the 12th month, 
the a2 7th day of the month, (of the alter'd lunar year, 
from the vernal æquinox) that Evil. Merodac king 
of Babylon, in the year that he began to reign, 
did lift up the head of Jeboiachin king of Judab 
out of priſon, | 

(7) Ezek. ch. 24. ver. 12. In the gth (ola) 
year of king Tehozachin's captivity, in the 1oth 
month, the 1oth day of the month, (of the al- 
ter'd lunar year, from the vernal zquinox) the 
word of the Lord came unto me, ſaying, ver. 2. 
Son of man, write thee the name of the day, 
even of this ſame day, the king of Babylon et 
himſelf againſt Jeruſalem, this ſame day. 

(8) Haggai, ch. 1. ver. 1, In the ad (ſolar) 
year of Darius (Hyſtaſpes king of Perfia) in the 
6th month, the ſiſt day of the month, (of ” 

''- 7m 
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alter d lunar year, from the vernal æquinox) came 
the word of the Lord, by Haggai the prophet, 
unto Zerubbabel. M 2 of 

9) Zechar. ch, 1. ver. 7. In the 2d (ſolar) year 
of Darius ( Hyſtaſpes king of Perfia) in (the 
month Shebat, which is) the 11th month, the 
24th day of the month, - (of the alter'd lunar year, 
from the vernal zquinox) came the word of the 
Lord unto Zechariah. ' 

(10) Zechar. ch. 7. ver 1. And it came to 
paſs, in the 4th (ſolar) year of Darius ( Hyſtaſpes 
king of Per/ia) in (the month Chiſſeu, which is) 
the gth month, the 4th day of the month, (of 


the alter d lunar year, from the vernal æquinox) 


that the word of the Lord came unto Zecha- 
riab. 


(11) Eftber ch. 3. ver. 7. In the r2th(ſolar) 


year of king Abaſuerus (i. e. Artaxerxes Longi- 


manus) in (the month Niſan, which is) the iſt 
month (Beriſbon) they caſt pur, that is, the lot, 
before Haman, from day to day, and from month 
to month, to the 12th month, that is the month 
(12) Ezra, ch. 6. ver. 15. In the 6th (ſolar) 
year of the reign of Darius (Hyſtaſpes king of 
Perſia) in the month Adar, (which is the 12th 
month) Efther, ch. 3. ver. 13. On the zd day of 
the month, (of the alter'd lunar year, from the 
vernal æquinox) the houſe of the Lord was fi- 
niſhed. J | | 3: 
(13) Ezra, cb. 7. ver. 8, 9. In the 5th (ſolar) 


year (of Artaxerxes Longimanus the king of Per- 
a 
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fa) in the 5th month, on the iſt day of the 
month, (of the alter'd lunar year, from the ver- 
nal æquinox) Ezra the ſcribe, came unto Feru- 
ſalem, according to the good hand of his God 
upon him. | 

(14) Ezra, ch. 10. ver. 16, 17. They fat 
down; in the 1ſt day of the 1oth month, (of the 
alter'd lunar year, from the vernal equinox) to 
examine the matter; ver. 17. And they made an 
end with all the men that had taken ſtrange wives, 


* 
on the iſt day of the iſt month (Beriſbon, G) 
(15) Nehem. ch. 8. ver. 2. * In the 21ſt 
(ſolar) year (of Artaxerxes Longimanus king of 
Perſia * — in the 7th month, on the iſt day of 
the month, (of the alter'd lunar year, from the 
vernal zquinox) Ezra tbe prieſt brought the law 
before the congregation—and, .ver. 13. He read 
therein. 


Can any one carefully peruſe and weigh all 
theſe texts, to which many more might have been 
added, collected from the Hebrew bible, and en- 
tertain a doubt, whether the ſtile of Moſes's chro- 
nology, and determinate law of computing times, 
be continued without any eſſential alteration down 
to the age in which Nehemah lived, and to the 
2d great monarchy, or not? It is poſſible indeed, 
that ſome ſeeming difficulties may occur tothe mind 
in the reading of them; but this is not at all to 
be wonder'd at, nor will it be miſinterpreted to 
my prejudice, ſhould I freely ſay, that the whole 

| {ſcheme 
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ſcheme of ſacred chronology has not hitherto been 
rightly explain'd, or thoroughly underitogd, 

There is one ſeeming difficulty (amongſt others 
perhaps) which may probably perplex the rea- 
der's apprehenſion, and riſe up, as an objection, in 
ſome ſuch form as this, vix. 
How can. we reconcile to the writings of the 
prophets, what has been advanc'd and aſſerted, 
concerning the alter d lunar year, and the unal- 
ter d ſolar, ſeeing it muſt needs be admitted, 
from the whole tenour of the above cited texts, 
either that the epocha of both years was tranſ- 
fer d to the oppoſite cardinal point at one and 
the ſame time; or that the ſacred writers, one 


and all, who have given any characters and nota- 


tions of time after the Exodus, meaſure as well 
as compute by the months and days of the lunar 
year, excluſive of the ſolar 


they ſtill reckon the years of the reigns of the 


kings of Judah, of the Babyloniſh captivity, of 


the reigns of the kings of Perſia, (the ſame may 


be ſaid of the years of the judges, of the 40 years 


in the wilderneſs, and alſo; of the lives of Moſes 
and Aaron) from the vernal zquinox, and never 
once from the autumnal ? e 


My reply to the apprebended difficulty is. this 4 


The miraculous deliverance of the children of '7- 
rael from their Ægyptian bondage and ſlavery 
by the mighty hand and ſtretched- out arm of the 
God of their fathers was an event and tranſaction 


of ſufficient importance to be the foundation of a 
| | new 


2 


: Ol : and ſince it is undeni- 
ably certain, that, in all the collected inſtances, 
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new æra; and this too, the æra of the Jewiſh po- 
lity, which from hence dates its riſe, and derives 
its origin. This polity ſubſiſted 1 565 ſolar revo- 
lations, before it was finally ſubverted by the Ro. 
mans. It began and it ended at the vernal æqui- 
nox, and at the feaſt of the paſſover; though the 
temple indeed was not reduc'd to aſhes till ſome 
time after, i. e. on the 1oth day of the Macedo- 
nian month Lous, as Jaſephus relates, I. 5. ch. 11. 
De. Bell. Jud. | F 
From this miraculous eſtabliſhment of the 
Jewiſh polity, and the commencement of its cor- 
reſponding zra, we infer a twofold application of 
the ſolar year ; the one hiſtorical, adapted to the 
æra; the other in ſtrict propriety, aſtronomical, 
both as to calculation and meaſure. 

My reaſons for the certainty of this diſtinction, 
or twofold application of the ſolar year, are theſe 
two; although one has been mention'd, and the 
other hinted at already. 


(1) After the Exodus, God, by the hand of 
Moſes, commands the children of Tae! to ob- 
ſerve the feaſt of tabernacles on the 1 5th day of 
the 7th month of the facred and eccleſiaſtical 
lunar year, commencing at the vernal æquinox, 
Tekuphath haſhanah, in the revolution of the (ſo- 
lar) year. Therefore the autumnal equinox, or 
the original Moſaic cardinal point, was ſtill the 
aſtronomical epocha of the fix'd and unalter'd 


ſolar year, 
£491 (2) The 
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(2) The Hebrews, Vraelites, and antient Jews, 


were acquainted with no aſtronomical characters at 
the vernal æquinox. 


They could not determine the Sun's ingreſs to 
aries (as we ſpeak) with that exactneſs and certain- 
ty as they could into bra. 

Nor is it any-whete commanded, thou ſhalt 
obſerve the feaſt of unleavened bread on the 1 5th 
day of the 1ſt month, Tekuphath haſhanab, in 
the revolution of the year. Again farther, they have 
no calculations, much leſs did they make any ob- 
ſervations of the Moon's viſibility at the paſſover, 
in the beginning of the month. | 

If we deliberately view ſcheme IT, of the al- 
ter'd lunar year, we can reckon no more than 174 
days from aries to libra, in the firſt fix months of 
it: at this cardinal point only, we find the aſtro- 
nomical character of the Moon's phaſis. In 174 
days there are included 5 equal months; 5x 30 
=150, But in every primiuve lunar year there 
are contained 11 equal months, which amount to 
330 days. But 3301 50180. And juſt ſo 
many days intervene between the autumnal æqui- 
nox and Riſbon invariably. 

My Scripture directory, in this adjuſtment of 
the months, is taken from N. 6. 2 K. ch. 25. 
ver. 27. where we are inform'd, that Evil. Mero- 
dach, king of Babylon, in the year he began to 
reign, lifted up the head of Jeboiachin, the cap- 
tive king af e out of Feen in the 12th 
| 2 1 month, 
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month, on the 27th day of the month, of the 
alter'd lunar year, from the vernal æquincx. 

Now if from the quantity of a primitive lunar 
year we ſubſtract 11 equal months, or 3 30 days, 
there can remain no more than 24, or 25 days at 
the moſt, for the 12th month, but here are 27. 
Conſequently, the 12th month of the alter'd lu- 
nar year muſt neceſſarily conſiſt of 30 days, and 
by ſcheme II, ſo it does. 

I have been labouring to prove, that the Pa- 
triarchs, the Hebrews, the Vraelites, and the 
antient Jews, obſerved one and the ſame method 
of computation. 

Antiqui & recentiores Judæi--is a diſtinction 
to be met with in the writings of the learned. 
And this diſtinction is well grounded, and ne- 
ceſſary to be kept up. But the queſtion is, in 
what point of time are we to ſearch for its epo- 
cha? It is to be wiſh'd, that thoſe, who made 
the obſervation and admitted it, had fix'd the 
hiſtorical date of its commencement. But as I 
do not find this to have been done, my own pri- 
vate judgment leads me to refer it to the times of 
Alexander, about the year ante A. D. 331; be- 
cauſe the Jews, being then diſpers'd through the 
Grecian colonies, and living under the govern- 
ment of the Ægypto- Macedonian, and Syro- Ma- 
cedonian kings, ſoon became greciz'd or helle- 
niz'd in their language, manners, and uſages ; 
and learned from their conquerors to compute by 
unequal months, to which the very conſtruction 
of the primitive aſtronomical calendar muſt needs 


have 
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have kept them, as it might ſeem entire ſtran- 
ers. 
3 The ſon of Sirach, Joſephus, and Philo- Ju- 
dæus, are all of them antient writers; and yet they 
muſt all be reckon'd amongſt the latter eus. | 
We cannot but take notice of the ſenſible diffe- 
rence between the interpretation of the Pſalmiſt 
and the ſon of Sirach, of Gen. i. 14. Haju lav- 
thoth ulemognadim, They both have reſpect to 
this text; the one in the genuine ſtile of an an- 
tient Hebrew, the other in the exotic language of 
a latter Jew. | ; 
The Pſalmift writes, Eſ. 104. 19. God has 
appointed the Moon---Lemognadim (i. e. for the 
regulation and determination of the periodic re- 
turns of ſolemn afſembly days, which were ever 
obſerved on the months and days of the ſacred and 
ecclefiaſtical lunar year) without referring to, or 
including, the ſenſe of the preceding words 
Laothoth. 
But the author of Ecclefaſticus, vers'd in the 
Greek tranſlation, plainly refers to, and includes 
this miſtaken interpretation of Laothoth--- Are 
Zens Tnpeacy ««e715g. From the Moon is the fign of 
the feaſt. Then it follows, Eccluſ. 43. ver. 7”, 
The month is called after her name. But neither 
was the Moon a fg of the feaſt (of the paſſover) 
to an antient Jew; nor is Chodeſh denominated 
from Fareach or Lebanab; nor is there a Hebrew 
text to parallel this. | 
As to the ſon of Sirach, it may be juſtly re- 
marked, that though he has retained and record- 
/ | ed | 


n 
ed much of the œconomical, political, and reli- 
gious wiſdom of the old 7ewiſb church, yet has 
he no where diſcover'd any the leaſt knowlege 
of the old Hebrew method of computing times. 
It does not fall within the compaſs of my pre- 
ſent deſign to enlarge upon this ſubject ; but from 
what has been offer'd, I may venture to ap- 
peal to any impartial and candid enquirer, whe- 
ther the above citations from Philo, (who was 
contemporary with Toſephus) together with the 
calculation of Prolemy, be not a clear and ſuffi- 
cient proof, that the Jews, before, at, and after 
the burning of the 2d temple (how long after | 
cannot ſay) began their ſacred year, Mere ovrdw, 
the evening next after the Moon's conjunction 
with the Sun, according to mean motion, and as 
inſtructed by the Greeks : nor can it be collected 
from the aforementioned authors, nor from Eu- 
ſebius, who wrote in the former part of the 4th 
century, nor from Rabbi Hillel's aſtronomical 
year, which was publiſh'd about the middle of it, 
A. D. 358, that the Jews made any obſervations 
of the Moon's viſibility, 
Whether this concluſion be admitted or not 
by thoſe who are qualified to criticize, and to fit 
as judges upon antient and different accounts; yet 
Kill it is neceſſary to preſerve a diſtinction of pe- 
riods and intervals, and to have due regard to the 
reſpective uſages and cuſtoms which are related in 
each of them. | 
The 1ſt period then or interval, which merits 
our notice, commences. with the primitive 551 
an 
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and origin of time: and if we terminate it in the 
32d year of Artaxerxes Longimanus, where the 
old teſtament hiſtory ends, it will contain at leaſt 
an uninterrupted feries of 3575 2 but 1 
would rather extend it to the concluſion of the 
Perfian monarchy, which ſubfiſted after this 101 
years, The principle {cope and intention of my 
{cheme limits my reſearches to this interval, 

The 2d period or interval I ſuppoſe to extend 
from the conqueſts of Alexander, when the Jews 
were firſt difpers'd amongſt the Greeks, down to 
the end of the 4th century; how much farther 
downwards I cannot fay; nor do I undertake to 


fix the beginning or ending of the 3d period; I 


can only obſerve, that the Babyloniſh Talmud, 

which informs us of the practice, made its firſt ap- 

pearance in the beginning of the 6th century. 
But now to make ſome application of all this: 


I fay then, as 12 months of the lunar year and 


12 ſynodic lunar months are amongſt the cha- 
raQeriſtic differences between the computations 
of the antient, and of the latter Jews (which 
has been obſerved before ;) ſo is the beginning of 
the month on the evening next after the ſynod, 
calculated by the mean motion, more græcorum; 
and the method of ſettling it from the evening of 
the Moon's firſt appearance after its conjunction 
with the Sun, determin'd by obſervation, toge- 
ther with the numeral denomination of a x4th 
month (no trace or footſtep of which is to be 
found either in the Scriptures, or in Joſephus, or 
in Philo, though their computation was lunar) to 
which 
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which we may add, the ſuperſtitious tranſlation 
of: Ferie: theſe; I 'fay, are amongſt the cha- 
racteriſtic differences between the computations of 
the latter Jews, and of thoſe whom for diſtinction 
ſake, I call Rabbins and Talmudiſts. bl Hit 
Conſequently, as the Julian year cannot be 
reckon'd backwards beyond the times of its firſt 
inſtitution by Julius Cæſar, without being conſi- 
der'd as proleptical; ſo neither can that method 
of ſettling the beginning of the lunar months, 
which obtained amongſt the Jes in the 2d pe- 
riod, be reckon'd backwards as a J7euiſh com- 
putation beyond the times of Alexander, with- 
out being conſider d likewiſe as proleptical: Nor 
laſtly, can. we extend the talmudical year back- 
wards to the times of the 2d temple, without en- 
tirely ſuperſeding or ſhewing a total diſregard to 
the teſtimony of the moſt approved writers of 
that age, who treat of theſe points. 
It muſt be thought ſtrange and unaccountable, 
that the Talmud and Mai moni des ſhould ſo confi- 
dently refer the whole affair of adjuſting the be- 


Finning of the ſacred year, and of determining its 


quantity, to the Sanbedrim or great conſiſtory at 
Jeruſalem; that they ſhould ſo punctually relate 
their ſitting the whole zoth day of the month, 

in a room called Bethjazek, belonging to the 
great or outward court of the temple, to take evi- 
dence of the Moon's fir{t appearance, and ſtrictly 
examine the witneſſes about the. circumſtances of 


it, when Joſephus, who lived whilſt the ad tem- 


ple v was ſtanding, was an eye witneſs of its de- 
ſtruction, 
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ſtruction, and wrote not long after it, ſhould re- 
cord nothing like it, or give the leaſt intimation 
of any ſuch cuſtom; nay, Philo his contempo- 
rary atteſts the direct contrary, and refers the 
whole to calculation, after the manner of the 
Greeks. Theſe things are too difficult for me 
either to reconcile or to comprehend. 

Mr. Whifton, in his ſhort view of the harmo- 
ny of the 4 goſpels p. 196, inſerts a ſcholium, 
the former part of which I ſhall here tranſcribe, 
and leave the reader to judge, how far it may be 
thought to confirm the above diſtinction of ages 
and cuſtoms. 

Scholium. It muſt here be obſerv'd, that 


EI fay nothing of the delaying the month Niſan 


ce upon the lateneſs of the ſpring, and ſeveral 
<« other occaſions which the Jeiſh writers ſpeak 
« of in aftertimes, no more than I do of the 
<« tranſlation of their feaſts from one day in the 
« week to another, upon ſome trifling reaſons 
ce alleged by them alſo. And I take no notice 
of theſe things, becauſe they all appear to me 
“ to be of a later date, and not to have been 
te uſed in the times of our Saviour. The rules 
< here go by are the very ſame that we find 
« in Philo, in Joſepbus, and im the other certain 
* remains of that and the foregoing ages ; while 
ce the other, which we meet with in the later 
«© Tewiſh authors, can by no means prove any 

&« ſuch antiquity.” 3. 5 
If there are any who can implicitly credit the 
farrago of the Miſbnab, and the tales of its volu- 
Aa minous 


A 
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minous Gemara, I am under no neceſſity to make 
myſelf an opponent ; fince there is no room to 
make it a queſtion, whether the authority of the 
Pentateuch, and the authority of the Talmud, 

are built upon diſtin& foundations. For my own 
part, I profeſs myſelf to give the preference to 
the writings of Moſes and the prophets before 
all the Tannaim and miſhnical doctors, collective- 
ly taken. | 

J am ſorry I cannot conclude this argument, 
or even lay the foundations of my ſcheme, with- 
out diſcovering a very wide diſagreement in ſen- 
timent, from ſeveral authors of conſiderable 
note, np 
I meet with the following extract from the 
writings of the learned Sir J. Mar/ſham.—M7h: 
nondum eft compertum quis fuerit intercalationis 
fecund; Adar author, quo tempore cæperit.—It is 
plain from this paſſage, that Sir J. Mar/ham, 
after all his enquiries, found himſelf incapable of 
fixing the beginning of the 3d period, a 
Ludunt operam chronologi qui veterum 
Hebræorum tempora ad cyclicas rationes reducunt. 
Veteres (viz. Hebræi) non ex ſcripto, non ex com- 

uto, ſed ex obſervatione Neomentas ſuas notabant. 
; quo vetuſtiora eo incertiora. Nullum 
extat in S. literis intercalationts veſtigium ; neque 
conſtat chronologiam technicam ſtante primo templb 
Judæis fuiſſe cognitam. t 
Sir J. Marſbam has delivered it as his ſenti- 
ment, that the antient Hebreus— Ex obſervatione 
Neomenias ſuas notabani.— But he ſays this _— 

an 
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and ſolely upon the authority of the Talmud and 
Maimonides; for as to Scripture, expreſs teſti- 
mony there is none. 

Dr. Prideaux has entertain'd the ſame notions, 
and has fallen, I ſhall not ſcruple to ſay, into the 
ſame miſtake, as appears from the following 
paſſages in the preface to his hiſtorical connection, 
vol. I. 5 

Antiently the form of the year, which they (the 
Hebrews and Vraelites) made uſe of, was wholly 
inartiſiciul. For it was not ſettled by any aſtrono- 
mical rules or calculations, but was made up of 
lunar months, ſet out by the phaſis or appearance 
of the Moon. When they ſaw the new Moon, then 
they began their months, which ſometimes confifted 
of 29 days, and ſometimes of 3o, according as the 
neu Moon did ſooner or later appear. p. 5. 

P. 8.— In their intercalated years there was 
another month added after Adar, which they called 
Veadar; or the 2d Adar, and then their year con- 
fifted of 13 months, —— | 

P. 10. Theſe having been the forms of the 
Jewiſh year, that 1s, the inartificial form, uſed 
by the antients in the land of Canaan, and the ar- 
tificial and aftronomical form now in uſe among 
the moderns.— Xe. | , 

The Reverend Mr. Bedford muſt be allowed 
to have employ'd much time and pains on the 
ſubject of the Scripture chronology, and he aſſerts, 
without the leaſt doubt or heſitation about its truth 
and certainty, that The computation of lunar 

e Aa a2 © months 


ſect. 5. 
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« months began from . the creation. p. 24. 


« "It is evident, ſays he in the * of the 
ſame ſection, that the computation of months at 


firſt was made by lunar months, which began upon 


the evening, when the new Moon did fort appear,” 


p. 24+ ect. 5. 


% And thus, from the beginning, the month in 


Hebrew was called ( Jareach) tbe Moon, or (Cho- 


deſh) the renovation of light. And the accent, 


| which ſomewhat reſembles a ſemicircle is called Ja- 


reach ben jomo. - The Moon a day old, or the 
Moon newly begun,” Sect. 5. p. 2 

Sect. 15. p. 27. © The method therefore oh- 
ſerved by the antient Patriarchs was this: they be- 
gan their year with a new Moon — For this pur- 


Poſe they took the beſt obſervations they were ca- 


fable of.. 

Sect. 6. p. 24. It is evident, that for the de- 
termining the beginnings of ſome months a due care 
was taken in the reſpective evenings to obſerve, 
whether the Moon was viſible or not, and report 
the ſame to ſuch who bad a power to fix the 
months. This was done in Greece to the Egoger, or 
magiſtrates at Athens, and in the land of Canaan, 
to the Sanhedrim at Jeruſalem. 

This method was certainly uſed in the old world 
until the time of Moſes— ar the autumnal æqui- 


85 nox ; and after that, by the Jeus, at the ver- 


nal. P. 24. 
This was their method until their famous — 
nomical year Was — by Rabbi Hillel. This 
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This method which they (viz.. the Patriarchs, 
Hebrews, Iſraelites, antient Jews, and latter 
Jews) uſed is exaftly deſcribed the Talmud and 
Maimonides, p. 24. 

It would be needleſs to tranſcribe any more, 
becauſe it is already too evident to be either de- 
nied or concealed, that when Mr. Bedford wrote 
this, he might 'be juſtly ſaid to have ſet at 
the feet of Maimonides, and not at the feet of | 
Moſes. 

It were to be wiſh'd that, 


Chap. II. 


Of the antient method of computing years 
and months, p. 23. had not been admitted into 
a learned and elaborate treatiſe of the Scripture 
chronology. But here I muſt except Se. 19. 
p. 29. which contains a uſeful and demonſtrable 
— which will prove, in the iſſue, an infalli- 
ble teſt and criterion of the genuineneſs and au- 
thentieity of the Hebrew text, and of the abſolute 
certainty of its chronological notations; its diſtinct 
epochs and periods. 

Mr. Marſhal in his chronological treatiſe upon 
Daniel's 70 weeks chap. V. has given a ſum- 
mary, chiefly from Mr. Sen, of all that may 
ſeem neceſſary to be faid further concerning that 
form of year, which is deſcrib'd in the 7. — 
which Mr. Marſbal allows to be a Fewiſh year, 

but by no means the antient Scripture-ycar, made 
uſe of all along by the facred writers ; * 

t 
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that, by which the years of Daniel's prophecy of 
the 70 weeks are to be reckon'd. This is the 
main and ſole point, which the whole ſcope and 
force of his argument is intended to prove, as may 
be plainly ſeen from the enſuing account, which [ 
ſhall give in his own words. Nen 

P. 243, 244, 245. That the form of year, 
* made uſe of by the Jew:/b Sanbedrin for the 
te regulating of their feſtivals, ſhould have been 
te the year of reckoning intended in this prophe- 
cy, it is in no wile likely for the following rea- 
“ ſons. | 
„ Firſt, it is ub Scripture year. For it con- 
ce ſiſted variouſly ſometimes of 12 months, ſome- 
* times of 13 months by the intercalation of the 
« Jewiſh Veadar, or 2d Adar. But of this Vea- 
« dar, or 2d Adar in the Jewnſh year, we have 
* not throughout the Scriptures ſo much as one 
<« ſingle mention of it, either by name, or as a 
<« Izth month. Whereas we have 12 months 
* by name, and 12 months alſo in order of num- 
<< ber, as the 1ſt, and 2d, and zd, and ſo on to 
te the 12th, but never beyond that to the bring- 
ing in of a 13th, any where in the Scrip- 
5 tures. | Wea 

* Secondly, It was ever of moſt uncertain ac- 
de count, as being merely artificial and arbitrary, 
cas ãt depended purely upon the determination 
*© of the Sanhedrin. The people knew nothing 
* at all about the year current, whether it would 
« be a year conſiſting only of 12 months, or 
* .otherwiſe of 13 months, till they of _—_— 
35 9 © pearm. 
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« hedrin had made public declaration of it. And 
« this we are told was not uſually. done till to 


cc 


wards the end of the year. It was, | 

“ Thirdly, A year very uncertain alſo as to its 
« riſe, and origin. For who can tell how; or 
« hben it was firſt invented? Nor is it leſs uncer- 
c. tain, 

« Fourthly, As to its continuation. For who 
« can tell us of a certainty, how long it was in 
i uſe among the Jews ? 

« Fifthly, Tis fo as in itſelf, ſo alſo as toany 
« real uſe that it could be of to the people, how- 
ce ever we are told by the learned Mr. Selden, that 
ce jt was the year in civil uſe among the Fews. 


He hath told us this indeed upon the teſtimony 


« of both the Talmuds, and upon the teſtimony 
e alfo of Maimonides from them: and yet he 
«© himſelf has made this moſt improbable by his 
<« own moſt juſt obſervation of hb manifeſt diffi- 
e culties and uncertainty neceffarily ariſing from 
accounting by ſuch a form of 

But however ſetting afide this, methinks 
© had it been a year commonly known and in or- 
e dinary uſe among the Jews, it ſhould have 
ee been ſo in Scripture times; if not in all, at 
« leaſt in ſome or other of them. And then con- 
« ſequently in an intercalary year, we ſhould 
e have there read of an additional month, know. 

« by the name either of the month Veadar; or the 
c ad Aar, or otherwiſe by a numeral denomina? 
« * tion of 13th month, nr" | 
| cc 0 
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ce For it is much that whereas, as I before ob- 
e ſerved, in the holy Scriptures we have men- 
t tion made ever and anon of 12 months by their 
<« reſpective names, or in numeral order ſo many 
«© months ſpoken of with their hiſtorical events 
« for which they are remark'd, that however no- 
e thing at all ſhould have happen'd through the 
<« whole courſe of ſacred hiſtory, to the making 
« famousalſo a month Veadar, or a 13th month, 


„ as well as thoſe other 12, of which there is 


e mention made under a twofold denomination 
ce as above.” | 

I can readily agree with the very learned chro- 
nologiſt, Mr. Marſhal, that the Jewiſh talmudi- 
cal year is not an exact exemplar of that, by 
which Moſes and the prophets meaſured the times 
and regulated the feſtivals; yet I cannot admit 


his inference and concluſion, which he ſo ſtrong- 


ly urges, and ſo zealouſly inſiſts upon in the pages 
immediately following, 245, 246, 247. 

« And ſo far as Scrpture is our hight here, not 
ce this, but the antient Jeuiſb year, or the Scrip- 
e ture year of 360 days muſt have been the civil 


« year, or the year in ordinary uſe among God's 


people. | 
For, it is in no wiſe probable, that in the re- 
« gulating of king Solomon's officers (1 K. iv. 7.) 
who made proviſion for the king's houſhold, 
each man his month in the year, or of thoſe 12 
L captains (1 Chron, xxvii. 1.) which went in 
& and out before the king, month by month, 


throughout a// the months in the year, any re- 
<< gard 


« 30, or 360 days. - 
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cc gard ſhould have been had to that irregular : 
« form of Jewiſh year, as it differently conſiſted 
« now of 12, now of 13 months: for had a 
« Veader been here to be provided for, as in an 
<« intercalary year, it muſt have been then in the 
« caſes before us. 12 officers of the houſhold, 


. « and 12 captains, each man his month, had not 


te been ſufficient for the number of months in ſuch 
<« intercalary year. nr ume 
«© But upon the foundation of Scripture 
« months, of 30 days to a month, and of 12 
« ſach months conſtituting the Jewiſb ordinary, 
de or common year, the regulation was moſt rea- 
« dily adjuſted, the monthly ſucceſſion of officers 


e doubtleſs had their reſpective falaries by the 


« ſame known and ordinary Scripture year, con- 
tc fiſting now in So/omon's time, as antiently'and 
& from the beginning, among God's yoo: 'of 
c 12 equal months of 30 days, and of 12 times 


4% — Upon the whole then, as thus before 
te and after the captivity, we have evident foot- 
« -ſteps of a year of 360 days, as a known and 
4 common form of year among the Jews, what 
* hinders in the prophecy before us given to that 
<- people, that the year of reckoning intended in 


it ſhould not have been this very Je year, 


even as a Jewiſh form of year, as the fame 
* was, as 1 have ſhewn, undoubtedly their an- 
ce tient Scripture year. e 
Mr. Marſhal has labour'd hard to prevent the 
reader from miſtaking the Jeruiνuνο 14-month 
T3445 | B b year: 
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year for the true antient Scripture year; he con- 
tends that it was an irregular form of year, and 
could not be in ordinary and common uſe, as it 
was ſo difficult and uncertain in its application; 
yet it mult be ſaid, that he has mended the mat- 
ter but very little, and is likely to make a very 
inſufficient compenſation, whilſt he aims to ſub- 
ſtitute in its ſtead the imperfect mutilated ſolar 
year of 360 days: for 360 days can never be made 
to meaſure the Moſaic Shanah, or a true ſolar re- 
volution, ' . 

Mr. Marſhal's hypotheſis, and my 3d propoſi- 
tion are here ſet in an irreconcileable ſtate of op- 
poſition to each other; and my whole ſcheme 
ſeems to ſtand as yet unſupported by any concur- 
ring teſtimony. It muſt make its way and eſta- 
bliſh itſelf, as it can, amidſt an endleſs variety of 
hypotheſes and opinions. Pig 

However, notwithſtanding this great contra- 
riety and uncertainty of conjectures (for nothing 
more than conjecture has been hitherto offer'd as 
I know of) ſome eminent writers of this age 
have by their juſt and pertinent reaſonings, de- 
cants, and obſervations, brought us to the verge 
of truth. But as ſoon as they have made the leaſt 
efforts to reduce this theory and ſpeculation to 
practice, then ignotum neſcio quid, ſome ſecret 
and inſurmountable difficulties have immediately 
interpoſed themſelves, and put a ſtop to all fur- 
ther progreſs. —_—_ er 
Mr. Shuckford, when he firſt enter d upon the 
difficult undertaking of connecting ſacred and Ha 

ane 
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fane hiſtory, adopt ed a notion advanced by Mr. 
Mhiſton in his — of the Earth, and is the ba- 
ſis of his anti- moſaical hypotheſis, viz. That the 
antediluvian civil year was both ſolar and lunar 
(ſo far he is in the right, and will be countenanced 
by the Pentateuch and that each of them con- 
tained juſt 360 da ay and were exactly commen- 
ſurate to each other; that at the flood the hea- 
vens underwent ſome change (by the deſcent and 
impulſe of a comet, ſays Mr. Wiſton) and thereby 
the ſolar and the lunar year were lengthned in the 
ſame proportion to each other, as we now find 
them to have; that long after the deluge; nei- 
ther the Jeus nor any other nation had any no- 
tion of the years containing any more than 360 
days: but when he came to treat of the inſtitu- 
tions of Moſes's law, and to conſider the ſet fea- 
ſons for the conſtant and regular obſervance' of its 
feaſts, his judgment led him to correct, and his 
Ingenuity to retract the err. 
Mr. Shuckford is the only author I can find, 
that ever attempted to frame a ſcheme or draught 
of the Moſaic year, and he attempts it by the an- 
nual circulation of the ſabbaths. But as he pro- 
ceeded upon a miſtaken hypotheſis (being miſled 
by Foſephus's wrong interpretation of — Hebrew 
text) the reſult was, as he candidly acknowleges, 
that he could not ſatisfy himſelf. However, it 
being almoſt impoſlible for a perſon of his diſcern- 


ment and penetration to overlook the theory, ſo 
he reaſons extrencdy well upon it, as will * 
7 B bs 2 7 L 
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from the following paſſages in his prefnce to 
vol. 


Fl. If the Tjraelites, when they. came into Ca- 


« | 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 


cc 


cc 
ec 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 


cc 


cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 


aan, had not been inſtructed to compute ſuch 
a number of days to a year, as might come 
very nigh to the true meaſure of it, they could 
not long have continued to keep their ſet feaſts 
in their proper ſeaſons, The heathen nations 


had as yet no notion of the years containing 


more than 360 days. But ſuch a year falling 
ſhort 5 days, and almoſt a quarter of a day, 
of a true ſolar revolution, it muſt be evident, 
that the /fated feaſts of Moſes's law, if they 


had been obſerved in a courſe of ſuch years, 


would have returned 5 days, and almoſt a 
a quarter of a day, ſooner than the true ſeaſon 


of the year, for obſerving them, could have 


returned with them; and this in a very few 


<«« years muſt have brought them into a great 


confuſion —Þ. 2. 


_ ** Moſes lived almoſt 40 years after his giving 


the Iraelites theſe inſtitutions; and if all this 
while 360 days had been computed to be a 
a year, it is evident that the feaſts of the law 
would by this time have gone backwards al- 
moſt 2 10 days from what was the real ſeaſons 


the year, at which they were at firſt appointed. 


But we find, that when the J#aehtes came 
into Canaan, and were to keep the paſſover 


there on the 14th day of the month Abib, 
The corn was ripe in the fields Jordan 
Was in that flow over all its banks, which that 


1 river 
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4e river-was antivally remarkable for, all the time 


« of harveſt—ſo that the paſſover, and conſe - 
« quently the other feaſts, fell this year at about 
« the times to which Moſes at firſt ſtated them: 

« and therefore the Hraelites muſt have had ſome 


method to adjuſt the computed year to the true | 


« meaſures of a real one.—p. 3. 
« But by what particular method the antient 


ce Hraelites regulated their year, may Ter, be 
difficult to be aſcertain'd.” —p. 


4. 
Mr. Shuckford concludes the whole of theſe 


reaſonings (whether upon juſt and good grounds, 


or otherwiſe, may appear in time) with the ſame 
ſentiment that Dr. Prideaux has e expreſs'd in his 
aforecited preface, viz. © That antiently the 
« form of year, which the Hebrews and Iſraelites 
made uſe of in the land of Canaan, was wholly 
te inartificial ; for it was not ſettled by any aſtro- 
« nomical rules or calculations.” What is here 
ſuggeſted may be plainly and clearly collected 
from the 12th, 13th, and 14th pages of the 
ſame preface to Mr. Shuckford's zd volume. 

P. 12.—“ In order to fix their times right, 
ce they were in the firſt place to obſerve the 
month Abib, the harveſt month, to appoint 
« the bepinning of that to its true ſeafon ; and 


se this they might do in the following manner. 


When they found at the end of the year that 
1 the harveſt was not ſo forward as to be fit to be 

* begun in about 16 days, they might then add 
* ſo many days to the end of their year, as might 


- be requiſite, This, I think, might, be the 


W 


. 
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“ method in which the antient Maelites adjuſted 
e their year to the ſeaſons. We may obſerve of 
te this method of adjuſting the year, that it is 
<« eaſy and obvious; no depths of human ſcience, 
c or ſkill. in aſtronomy, are requiſite for the pro- 
«« ceeding* according to it: the JFaelites could 
e only want once in about 20 years to t uþ 
<< their eyes, and to look into their fields, and to 
te confider before they proclaimed the beginning 
ce of their month Abib, whether, or how much 
<« they wanted of being "white to harveſt ; and this, 
with the obſerving their fabbaths as above re- 
<-lated, would furniſh them with a year fully 
ö anſwering all the purpoſes of their religion or 
<« civil life: and this method being thus capable 
of anſwering all purpoſes, without leading 
<< them to a neceſſity of fixing æquinoxes, eſti- 
Bs ung the motions of the heavenly bodies 

„% am the more apt to think, that this was the 
<< method which God was pleaſed by the hand of 
„ : Moſes to ſuggeſt to them.” 

There is a very near affinity between what is 
here offered to the reader by Mr. Shuckford, and 
the above cited remark of Sir F. Marſham, 
Negue conflat chronologiam Technicam ſtante 


primo templo Fudæis fuiſſe cognitam. 


Although Dr. Prideaux has given ſuch a parti 
cular account of the Jewiſb year from the 7. Ag 
and has miſtakenly applied the practice of the 
lateſt times, and in the 3d period, to the antient 
Yjraebtes in the land of Canaan; yet no one mo- 
dern writer has traced with a more juſt _— 

the 
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the out- lines of the Moſaic computation, than he 
has done, whilſt he has made no attempt to fill 

them up, or to frame a calendar, In the zoth > _ 
page of this ſame preface, ſpeaking of an addi- 
tional month in order to keep the be Pinus of 
the lunar year, as near to the cardinal limits of 
the ſolar, as ſuch intercalation could effect it 
(ſpeaking (till rabbinically) he reaſons in the fol- 
lowing juſt manner upon the preciſe boundaries, 

and the punQually l —— of n acre 


and eccltfaftical Scripture year. 
<« They were forced, lays he, to caſt * 1 
ce ther month, ſometimes in the zd year, and | 


c ſometimes in the 2d, for the ſake of their feſti- 
« vals. For their feaſt of the paſſover (the 1ſt 
ce day of which was always fix d to the middle 
« of thei month Nz/an) being to be celebrated 
« by their eating of the paſchal lamb, and the 
« offering up of the wave ſheaf, as the 2 fruits 
ce of their barley harveſt; and their feaſt of pen- 
ce tecoſt, which was kept the th day after the 
« 1676 of Niſan,“ —(fays Dr. Prigdeaux, upon the 
authority of Joſepbus, but the Hebrew text ex- 
preſsly ſays, Mimmochorath Haſſabbat, a craf- 
tino ipfius ſabbati, on the morrow after the 
(feventh day) ſabbath, in the paſſover week, 
which was the day in which the wave ſheaf 
was offered) being to be celebrated by the of- 


te fering of the two wave loaves, as the firſt fruits 8 


te of. their wheat harveſt ; and their feaſt of ta- 
* bernacles, which was always begun on the 1 5th 
5 of T; n being fix d to the time of their inga- 

| = - 


* 
* 
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te thering of all the fruits of the Earth. The 
4 paſſover could not be obſerv'd till the lambs 
« were grown fif to be eaten, and the barley fit 
4 to be reaped ; nor the pentecoſt till the wheat 
« was ripe; nor the feaſt of tabernacles, till the 
c ingatherings of the vineyard and olive- yard were 
© over. And therefore theſe feſtivals being fix- 
ed to theſe ſet ſeaſons of the year, —here I will 
beg leave to ſubjoin—by the immediate appoint- 
ment of God; Niſbon, the head, the beginning, 
the iſt month of the ſacred lunar year, muſt, 
and ever did fall (under certain determinate varia- 
tions) on the divinely appointed ſeaſons of the 
true ſolar. 

Can we poſſibly read and lay together theſe 
things, as ſtated in Dr. Prideaus s own words, 
without making it a juſt matter of wonder and ſur- 
priſe to find the whole of this evident aſtronomi- 
cal theory ſunk and loſt in a (ſuppoſed) rude, un- 
certain, and inaxtificial adjuſtment of that very 
year, which has the ſingular privilege of claiming 
the creator himſelf for its author and inſtitutor, 
and is, we may be ſure, as perfect as infinite wiſ- 
dom thought fit to make it. | 

Mr. I biſton, from a remote diſtant view, and 
a ſort of apprehenſion of an aſtronomy in the He- 
brew bible, expreſſes himſelf thus in his ſhort 
view, Sc. p. 17. There is good reaſon to doubt, 
« whether in the days of Jerobuam, almoſt any 
e other nation but the ers, bo avere therein guided 
tt by divine revelation, knew and made uſe of a 
« fixed ſolar year or its equivalent. When I com- 

pare 


A 


E 
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« pare this favourable conceſſionand ſplendidinfinua= 
« tion, with ſeveral poſitions to be met with in 


this treatiſe, directly oppoſite to, and ſubverſive 


of it, I cannot but conclude that he wrote an im- 


portant truth, without attending to what he wrote, 


or knowing for a certainty that it was a truth. 

That he did not know for a certainty that it 
was a trath, may be evidenc'd from his confus'd 
and perplex'd interpretation of propoſition II, 
which we find ſet down at large, p. 1858. 


II. That Jeuiſb year, by which the ſacred 
« writers reckon the ſeveral intervals fnce the 
« deluge, or at leaſt fince the Exodus out of Ægypt, 
« was either the true ſolar year, or a lunar one 
6 ſo adjuſted by proper intercalations to the ſo- 
e lar, as to be in a manner equivalent to it.“ 


This propoſition has two faces, one of which 
looks towards the Pentateuch, the other towards 
the Talmud; for Moſes no where mentions, or 
gives the leaſt hint of, an intercalary month inthe 
lunar year; and we may from hence reaſonably 
conclude, that there muſt be ſome ſecret, and as 
yet, unknown law in the Moſaic lunar computa- 
tion, which the traditionary compiler of the Miſbna 
and the Talmudical doors were utter ſtrangers to; 
and it is the office of the Scripture chronologiſt to 
uſe his endeavours to inveſtigate and unfold it. 

As Mr. Whifton's comment and ſcholium an- 
nexed to Prop, II are very miſcellaneous, and 
abound with hefitations, doubts, uncertainties, 
| C c and 
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and reverie, I ſhall not decline the trouble of 


drawing up and laying before the reader a ſynopta Is 
of their contents, | 


- Comment. I. © This (adjuſtment by proper in- 
ce tercalations) is evident, becauſe their year by 
the expreſs law of God was to be commenſu- 
ce rate to the ſeaſons.” II. It may be queſtion'd, 
« Whether the Jews uſed the lunar year before 
e the Babyloniſh captivity, as they have done 
% {ince,” (v2. the time of Alexander, by lunar 
months 5 Anſwer'd—*< It wants not its probabi- 
„ ſities, yet is it by no means certain; and is of ſo 
708 ſmall conſequence either way, we need not ſpend 
time in the enquiry about it.” III.“ The Ju- 
Luan year is ſo near to the Jeuiſb year (whether 
it were ſolar or lunar) that it will ſupply its 

& place, well enough, in the whole ſcheme of 
_ «© facred chronology.” 


n 


Scholium. I. The Julian year meaſures the 

* poſt-diluvian year only; for the year before the 
ce deluge was of 2 ſhorter duration, and contain- 
« ed but 360 antediluvian days. Proved, 


(1) © From Mr. Whifton's edition of his new 
« theory of the Earth. 

(2) From the Moſaic account of. that year 
«© wherein the waters were upon the Earth. 

(3) *fFrom the biſhop of Worcefter's difſerta- 
“tion concerning Daniel's weeks. 


(4) 


ny 
(4) * From the antiquity of this year of 360 
&« days; it being the moſt antient civil year, of 
e which any footſteps remain in hiſtory, for a 
te long time after the flood, 


II. It is poſſible, and not at all abſurd to 
cc ſuppoſe, that the poſt-diluvian patriarchs be- 
«© fore the Exodus us'd the ſame year; and that 
« Moſes alſo refers to the ſame, in the hiſtory of 
6 thoſe times, till the divine law interpoſed. 

« But, III. It is neceſſary to ſpeak with cau- - 
& tion in the preſent caſe, Becauſe, 


(1) We have 70 poſitive evidence, from the 
&« Moſaic ſtile, of the uſe of a different year ſince 
cc the flood. And, 

(2) © Becauſe, if the Patriarchs did uſe the 
<< year of 360 days, yet Moſes in his hiſtory might 
ce reduce thoſe years to that natural one---which 
« was us'd afterwards, and give us the whole 
period fince the flood in the ſame method of 
* computation, | | 

(3) * Becauſe all chronologers have hitherto 
„ ſuppoſed the year in Moſes, before and after 
e the Exodus, to be the ſame, Therefore, 


IV. “It is not ſafe without more expreſs evi- 
<« dence to diſturb the ſettled account of thoſe 
times, but we ſhall ſuppoſe the year ſince the 

the deluge to be conſtantly the ſame, And, 
V. Equivalent to the Julian. 
| Ce 2 | Thus 
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Thus being come to the bottom of the account 
by ſumming up the whole, we are given to un- 
derſtand, contrary to all our hopes and expecta- 
tions, that Prop. II. both that part of it which 
is Moſaic, and that which is Talmudic, muſt be 
diſcarded, abrogated, cancel'd ; whilſt the learn- 
ed and heterogeneous ſcholium conveys juſt fo 
much inſtruction and no more, than what arch- 


biſhop ber had long before left upon record in 
the preface to his annals, v2. 


Primorum patrum, veterumque Agyptiorum & 
Hebreorum annus, ejuſdem cum Juliano quantita- 
tis furſſe reperitur. 


So when the mountains labour'd to produce 
Some huge gigantic birth out pop'd a mouſe. 


it is a conſiderable nbjeftion againſt Mr. Bed- 
ford's proceedings, that, notwithſtanding the pro- 
miſing title of his book, he no where ſuppoſes 
either any latent principles of aſtronomy in the 
Pentateuch, or any the leaſt degree of knowlege 
of it in the Patriarchs. They only (according to 
his Talmudic hypotheſis) ſettled the beginning of 
their year by an obſervation of the Moon's viſibi- 
lity (if not obſtructed by clouds, and thereby ren- 
der'd uncertain) about the time of the autumnal 
#quinox, as near as they could compute. 

They were ſuch proficients in the celeſtial ſci- 
ence, that they could as certainly compute the 
num- 
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number of years by ſummers ; as the number of 
days by Sun-rifings. And. he very ſeriouſly ſug- 
geſts in this ſame chapter of principles, that the 
Julian or Gregorian year might ſerve (Mr. Whiſ- 
ton the aſtronomer adds well enough) for a juſt 
computation, without any ſenſible difference from 
the beginning of the world. May we not infer 
from hence, that had it not been for Julius Ce-. 
ſar a heathen, and Pope Gregory 13, Adam and 
the reſt of the primitive Patriarchs would have 
had no ſolar year at all? And yet, Mr. Bedford 
and Mr. Yh:/ton both of them explain, as aſtro- 
nomers, the Moſaic Shanah ; and having pro- 
ceeded thus far, they. unkindly palm upon us the 
civil Julian year in its ſtead. BY: 8 

Adam, in Mr. Bedford's ſcheme, is groſsly ig- 
norant ; we are to ſuppoſe him making an obſer- 
vation from two trees, or ſetting up two ſticks, 
directly oppoſite to each other, upon a horizon- 
tal plane, to learn from the projection of the 
ſhadow, whether the declination of the Sun was 
northward or ſouthward, 7 * 

I have no intention or deſire to depreciate 
Mr. Bedford's labours, and I am, to my great 
ſatis faction, aſſured, that he had a full view of one 
Moſaic principle, though in his calculation he 
takes no ſmall pains to conceal it, for a reaſon 
hereafter to be explain'd, And I-may take oc- 
caſion to make it appear, that by the aſſiſtance 
and direction of this one Moſaic principle, he was 
enabled to effect, what all his ſkill in modern 
aſtronomy, his too familiar acquaintance . 

5 ra 
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rabbinical learning, and the traſh and trumpery 
of the Talmud, could not have enabled him to do. 

It is a circumſtance to be remark'd, that arch- 
biſhop Uſher and Mr. Bedford have built upon 
principles quite the reverſe to each other. The 
archbiſhop ſuppoſed that the antient 1/rae/rtes had 
no acquaintance with the lunar year; Mr. Bed- 
ford, on the conttary, that they had no certain 
knowlege of the ſolar. Unite theſe contrariant 
hypotheſes, and add the patriarchal law of con- 
nection; then from this union and compoſition 
will ariſe the true Moſaic twofold year. 

I freely profeſs, that I ſhould have thought it 
an extreme diſappointment, had it been impoſſi- 
ble to have diſcovered, I will not ſay the out 
lines only, but a well-concerted ſcheme of Sun 
and Moon aſtronomy in the Pentateuch, and 
throughout the Hebrew bible. I enter'd upon 
the ſubject and proſecuted the enquiry with no 
ſmall degree of confidence, that it was poſſible to 
find, in the writings of the divine legiſlator, ſuch 
principles, mediums, and data, as would be in 
themſelves ſufficient to eſtabliſh and demonſtrate 
an uniform and moſt perfect ſyſtem of aſtronomi- 
cal chronology. 

And indeed the very ſtile of Moſes's chronology 
muſt neceſſarily tend, I think, to create ſuch a ſecret 
perſuaſion, at leaſt, in the mind of every attentive 
reader. E. g.— After 430 years, (in the 1ſt month, 
on the-15th day of the month) on the ſelf-ſame 
day it came to paſs, that all the hoſts of the Lord 
went out of the land of Ægypt, Exod, 12. K 
But 
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But when we add to this the ſtrict precepts to 
obſerve every inſtitution of the law in its ſet and 
appointed ſeaſon, we are in the plaineſt and the 
ſtrongeſt terms directed to conclude, that, 

In what proportion ſoever we ſuppoſe the Mo- 
ſaic Shanah to exceed the true meaſure of a ſolar 
revolution, in the ſame proportion exactly (mul- 
tiplied by a conſiderable number of years} the ſet 
and appointed ſeaſons muſt depart from the feſti- 
vals. | 

On the other hand, in what proportion ſoever 
the Moſaic Shanah be ſuppoſed to fall ſhort of the 
true meaſure of a ſolar revolution; in the fame 
proportion exactly the feſtivals muſt depart from 
the ſet and appointed (ſolar) ſeaſons. 

And yet Moſes, without making any allowance 
for a ſuppoſed exceſs on the one hand, or a ſuppoſed 
defect on the other, thus fixes the ſeaſon, and 
thus enjoins the regular and conſtant obſervance of 
the inſtitution of the paſſover, and of the feaſt of 
unleavened bread attending it. | 

Levit. xxiii. 5. In the 14th day of the 1ſt month, 
at even, (Heb. bin hagnarbajim, i. e. in the mid- 
dle diſtance between noon and Sun-ſetting at the 
vernal æquinox) is the Lord's paſſover. 

Ver. 6. Andon the 1 5th day of the ſame month 
is the feaſt of unleavened bread unto the Lord: ſe- 
ven days ye muſt eat unleavened bread. . 

Exod, xiii. 4. This day came ye out in the 
month Abib, i. e. of ripening, or at the vernal 
æquinox. | | 

Ver. 
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Ver. 10. Thou ſhalt therefore keep this ordi- 
nance, Lemognado, in its ſeaſon, Miſamim Jemi- 


mah. 
Exod, xil. 14. And this day ſhall be unto you 


for a memorial; and you ſhall keep it a feaſt unto 


the Lord throughout your generations: you ſhall 
keep it a feaſt by an ordinance for ever. 

Ver. 17. And ye ſhall obſerve the feaſt of un- 
leavened bread; for in this ſelf-ſame day have I 


| brought your armies out of the land of Ægypt: 


therefore ſhall ye obſerve this day in your genera- 
tions, by an ordinance for ever, i. e. during the 
continuance of your temporary polity. 

Now I fay, if Moſes had not delivered to the 
Tſraehtes together with theſe precepts a true aſtro- 
nomical calendar (ſuppoſing them to have no 


traditionary or practical knowlege of ſuch a one) 


inſtead of acting the part of a wiſe and divine le- 
giſlator, he 2 neceſſarily have ſubjected him- 
ſelf to the juſt imputation of a rigid and ſevere 
taſkmaſter ; not unlike thoſe Ægyptians, who 


_ enjoined the daily taſk, and exacted the con- 


ſtant tale of bricks, without affording any ſtraw. 
At the end of the calendar before our common 


prayer book, we have, 


A table to find Eaſter for ever. 


The principal decorations and embelliſhments 
of this table are the golden numbers, or primes, 
in the firſt column on the left hand. The title 


prefix d is a manifeſt indication, that the — | 
0 
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of theſe paſchal (commonly called) Nicene canon 
aimed at a conformity to the precepts of Moſes, 
enjoining the antient 1/raehtes to obſerve in its 
ſeaſon the feaſt of the paſſover; and they tacitly 
eſtabliſh'd theſe canons, as if they had been drawn 
up and expreſs'd in the following authoritative 
ſtile, viz. 

Ye ſhall obſerve the Cbriſtian Paſcha always 
upon the 1ſt Sunday after the iſt (aſtronomical) 
full Moon, which happens either upon or next 
after the vernal zquinox, viz. the 2 1ſt of March. 
Ye ſhall obſerve the feſtival of Eaſter by this 
rule, and by this table, throughout your genera- 
tions, by an ordinance for ever. 

And yet we find by experience, notwithſtand- 
ing the golden numbers, that the two great lumi- 
naries have been ſo far from giving their ſanction 
to theſe authoritative canons, that the Sun has 
departed about 11 days, and the Moon above 4, 
from the original paſchal limits; from whence 
we aſſuredly know, that they are of mere human 
appointment, and not poſſibly of divine inſtitu- 
tion. > 1 

Now here comes the main queſtion to be 
ſolv'd in the courſe of this enquiry, which is this; 
vis. what was that form of year, that ſare and 
unerring rule of computation, which could ena- 
ble the antient 1/raehtes to obſerve the inſtitu- 
tions of the law in their divinely appointed ſea- 
ſons? And this, throughout their generations, by 
an ordinance for ever? "A 
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And it may with good reaſon be made a que- 
ſtion; ſince the Europæan nations (however cul- 
tivated and improved by Nef and ſcience) 
are not, as yet, poſleſs*d of any ſuch perfect civil 
ear, nor have they juſt grounds to boaſt of any 
ch indefectible rules of calculation; the many 
different eſtimations of the tropical year are a ſuf- 
ficient proof of this. 5 5 

ce And I think it was never pretended” (as are 
the words of Dr. John Wallis, profeſſor of geometry 
at Oxford, in a letter to his grace the archbiſhop 
of Canterbury, dated Oxford, June 13, 1699) 
ce That the civil year muſt needs agree (exactly 
“to a minute) with the cæleſtial, and if never ſo 
ce much affected 7s impoſſible to be had.“ But, 
perhaps, this may be found a too hafty and pre- 
Cipitate concluſion. . 

The Julian year has meaſured, fince its firſt 
inſtitution, 1795 entire revolutions. And it re- 
mains to this day in the ſame ſtate of imperfec- 
tion, as it was then in, when it came ont of the 
hands of the Egyptian Sofigenes, We ftill conti- 
nue to reckon for 3 years ſucceſſively, with the 
old Egyptians and Chaldeans, 36 5 days precifely ; 
\ whilſt the Sun annually meafures almoſt one 
fourth part of a day more: conſequently, at the 
end of every 3d Julian year, there is a. matiifeſt 
deficiency of near 18 hours from the Sun's courſe. 
But in every 4th Julian year we compute 366 
days, whilſt the Sun equably meafures as before. 
But the exceſs of the 4th year being equal to the 
defect of the 3 immediately preceding by the un- 
? na- 
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natural aid and aſſiſtance of a quadriennial inter- 
calary day, the Julian and the tropical ſolar re- 
ckoning are brought to a near equality. 

And how have the aſtronomers labour'd from 
age to age fince the cultivations of, ſcience to de- 
termine, if it might be, the exact quantity of their 
difference ? | 

Repeated obſervations, as experience has aſſured 
us, have been found inadequate. _ 3 

Sir Iſaac Newton has carried the rules of art, I 
will venture to ſay, as to this particular caſe, to 
their Ne plus ultra, and yet it is uncertain. 

Science has hitherto been contented to ſubmit 
to the determinations of art, and, in every calcu- 
lation, aſſumes the artificial concluſion, as a firſt 
principle of nature. 3 | 

But if external nature be inacceſſible, and turns 
us over to artificial rules; if the adequate correc- 
tion of the quadrant cannot be abſolutely aſcer- 
tain d upon the principles of the Pentateuch, and 
the data of inſpired Moſes ; then a due adjuſtment 
of this primary ordination and original eftabliſh= 
ment of the creator muſt ſtill remain uncertain. - 

To proceed; as Mr. M biſton by his doubting 
comment and Julian Scholium has entirely ſet 
aſide and render d quite evaneſcent that ſpecious 
propoſition which he had laid down, as cited 
above, I ſhall here ſupply its place by the follow- 
ing one. 4 5 | 8 

That original antient year (of the Patriarchs, 
Hebrews, Iſraelites, and Jews, who lived before 
the time of Alexander) by which the ſacred wri- 

Dd 2 ters 
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ters reckoned the ſeveral intervals from the firſt 


point of time to the 32d year of the reign of Ar- 


taxerxes Longimanus king of Perſia, was the true 
ſolar year; with which the twofold lunar year 
(both eccleſiaſtical and civil) was conſtantly con- 
nected, and carried all along together with it, by 
the laws of an extremely curious and moſt exact 
aſtronomy. | « * 
This is my account, in general, of the Moſaic 
twofold year, | fa 

Before I enter upon the dire& proof of this 
propoſition, and its ſeveral parts, I think it pro- 
per and neceſſary to take notice of xyoyer x Nigel, 
times and ſeaſons, two very frequent and impor- 
tant diſtinctions in the terms of ſacred chrono- 
logy. 


The word ſeaſon, in our language, is equivo- 


cal; and without ſome particular remarks and 

obſervations may be apt to miſlead the concep- 

tions of a mere Engliſb reader. 

kor, Himes, are meaſured by the annual revo- 

lutions of the Sun, which muſt neceſſarily include 
and diſtinguiſh the 4 ſeaſons, viz. autumn, win- 

ter, ſpring, and ſummer. But thoſe 4 ſeaſons of 


the ſolar year are not called by the Greeks, u-, 
but r 


The Pſalmiſt compares a good man to a tree 
planted by the water ſide, which ſhall bring forth 
its fruit in its ſeaſon. Here one vers'd in the 
Scripture computation and careful application of 
its terms, if an Hebraician, would not expect to 
read in the original text, Lemognado, but Beg- 

; nitto; 
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xilto; which ſtand as diſtinguiſh'd from each 
other in the Hebrew language, as 4e and vga. 
in the Greek: and both of them more ſo, than 
times and ſeaſons, according to the vulgar accep- 
tation in the Engliſb. * 8 
In the 14th verſe of the iſt chapter of Genefis 
we read in our tranſlation, and God ſaid, let them 
be for figns and for ſeaſons, and for days and 
years, Here the original word mognazim, and 
the Greek verſion, da,, have no immediate refe- 
rence in their primary ſignification to the 4 ſolar 
ſeaſons, which are included in the following word 
Shanim ; but in this, and in other texts, they, in 
their ſcriptural uſe and application, expreſs the ſa- 
cred and eccleſiaſtical ſeaſons, pinn'd down indeed 
to the ſolar ; they principally, if not conſtantly, 
denote ſolemn aſſembly days—holy convocations 
—ſet conventions, or ſtata ſacra; nor are they 
computed and adjuſted by the annual revolutions 
of the Sun, but by the months and days of the 
year of the Moon. | 
God has appointed, fays the Pſalmiſt, the 
Moon, Heb. Lemognadim, Gr. us zeigxs, 7. e. for 
ſacred, ſolemn, eccleſiaſtical ſeaſons, periodically 
returning. | 
St. Paul calls the year of Chriſt's Nativity, 
hg Ts eos, the fullneſs of time, Gal. iv, 4. 
But, o v, the ſeaſon of that time will be 
proved to be the_ 15th day of the 7th month, or 
the feaſt of tabernacles ; which is the only feaſt 
of Moſes's law, whoſe celebration was ſolemniz'd 
with an octave. The 1ſt, typifying and fore- 
| . ſhew- 
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 ſhewing the day of his birth; the laſt, of his cir- 
cumcifion, And I doubt not to ſay, that the 
Scripture aſtronomical demonſtration of the birth 
of the Meſſiab, both as to time and ſeaſon, will 
merit an attentive examination. But before we 
attempt to raiſe a ſuperſtructure, we mult lay ſure 
foundations. 
When our Saviour's diſciples, after his reſurrec- 
tion, propos d this Jewiſh queſtion to him; Lord, 
wilt thou at this time reſtore the kingdom to / 
rael? They received this anſwer, It is not for you 
to know, gov; Y nate, times and ſeaſons, which 
the father has put in his own power. | 
There is a remarkable paſſage in the evangelical 
hiſtory, which will convey to the mind a very 
clear notion, I think, and a very affecting ſenſe 
of this ſcriptural term, x,. When the paſſover 
day was come, in other words, in the beginnin 
of the 14th day of the iſt month of the ſacred 
year, which Moſes calls AMib (vernal) and the 
Evangeliſts, one and all, deſcribe by a periphraſis, 
fill refering us to the Moſaic paſchal canons in 
the 12th chapter of Exodus (which he that run- 
neth, while he reads, cannot but perceive) Tefus 
ſent before him two of his apoſtles, Peter and John, 
from Bethany to Feruſalem, ſaying unto them, 
Go into the city unto a certain man, and ſay unto 
him, the maſter faith, O zap; pi yy 05 «71 — Mat. 
xxvi. 18, Our Engliſh tranſlators have render'd 
it, my time is at hand; but the word in the ori- 
ginal is not Xeoves time; but xœięos ſeaſon. As if 
it had been ſaid, the before-appornted ſeaſon nk my 
| ing 
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being offer d up as the true paſchal lamb is at hand; 
my predicted (Exod, xii. 6.) day (of the month) 
is come; my predicted (Exod. xii. 6.) hour (of 
the day) is coming. O x@490; pus ec . -Chriſt 
died, ſays St. Paul, Rom. v. 6. «era xa. | 
Whether this diſtinction, which I havehereoffer'd 

to the reader, has been obſerv'd and approved of 
by the commentators in general, I cannot ſay; 
but I am ſtrongly perſuaded, that if parallel places 
be conſulted and laid together, it will appear to 
have a juſt foundation. 44 1, Uh 

Being now ſupplied with a ſufficient ſtock of 
principles, data, and terms, to enable me to 
frame the integral calculation, I ſhall with plea- 
ſure enter upon the proof of my 6th, 7th, and 
8th propoſitions, (the 5th will be conſider'd, 
when we come to aſcertain the aſtronomy, both in 
the beginning and in the end of the year of Noah's 
life 600, A. M. 1656) which no one, from what 
appears, has ever yet attempted. | 

I could wiſh that the intelligent reader would 
not think, that a bare tranſient and curſory pe- 
ruſal of the Moſaic table annex d would be 
ſufficient to qualify him to paſs a true judg- 
ment and determination concerning it; but that 
he would examine it thoroughly, with as much 
care and attention, as it really deſerves. I have 
endeavaured to illuſtrate ſeveral 8 by 
obſervations and remarks, to which he will be 
able to add, I do not doubt, others that may 
have eſcaped me; and as ſoon as he ſhall be con- 
, vinced 
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vinced of its truth, certainty, and perfection; 
and ſhall have a clear view upon what an impreg- 
nible foundation it is built, and that, like the 


books of kings and chronicles, it is an uncommon 


teſt and criterion of chronological ſkill and acu- 
men, he will not regret either the time or pains, 
that a due examination of it (for it muſt be ſtu- 
died) may have coſt him. | 
It has been the moſt uſual method to make 
two diſtinct tables of theſe genealogies ; the one, 
of the Patriarchs who lived before the flood ; and 
the other, of thoſe who lived after it; and like- 
wiſe to end the account at the birth of the eldeſt 
ſon of Terah, who was born to him, when he 
was 70 years old : but as in itſelf it is one con- 
tinued table from Adam to Joſeph, I have fo re- 
preſented it; and, doubtleſs, it ought to be fo 


exhibited ; for why a divifion ? And I am ſure 


there is very good reaſon to aſk, why a mutilation 
of this incomparable canon ? 

Had I produced Moſes's canon of Patriarchs 
(as Dr. Overal dean of St. Paul's produced Pro- 


lemy's canon of kings) from ſome very antient 


MS. which had lain buried in obſcurity and 
oblivion for ages, and publiſhed it together with 
the demonſtration, need it be doubted, whether 
all the curious would have highly admired, and 
have proportionably rated the genuine antedilu- 

vian antique. 
The intrinſic value and ſuperior excellency of 
this Moſaic table arifes from the perfection of 
its 
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its inherent aſtronomy, and the cur 
bigb antiquity. gg. 
+ The moſtantient ethnic epo 
fiege and the taking of Troy, which Diodorus Sis 
culus and Dionyſius of Halicarnaſſus agree to 
place in the 408th year before the Ohmpiad.. 
The firſt olympic game, after its reſtoration by 
Iphitus, was celebrated A. M. 3232, in the 33d 
year of Uzziah or Axariab king of Judab, at 
the ſummer ſolſtice, according to this ſcheme of 
ſacred chronology. From A. M. 3232 tubs 
ſtract 408 years, remains A. M. 2824, the 
loth year of Jair. But this backward com- 
putation, from the 33d year of Uzzzah king of 
Judab, A. M. 3232, to the 10th year of Fair; 
A. M. 2824, will not reach the death of Joſeph, by 
445 years: and when Joſepb died, the Patriarebs 
had been in poſſeſſion of an aſtronomical calendar 
and cotiputation, 2 369 years. This indeed muſt 
«be. acknowleg'd to be very extraordinary, and 
will not be implicitly credited, bat upon ſuch 
evidence and proof, as will amount, without ex- 
ception or.reſerve, to a mathematical certainty. 
When archbiſhop Uſher contemplated the ta- 
bles of the genealogies of the Patriarchs, both 
before and after the flood; the ſolidity of his 
judgment would not permit him to ſubſcribe to 
the abſurd traditional notions of the eus, that 
the Patriarch were all born and died at the au- 
tumnal æquinox, on the ſame month and day: 
yet it led him to adopt an hypotheſis unwarranted 
by Mees, viz, that the lives of the Patriarchs 
E e were 
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were (only) to be eſtimated like the reigns of the 
kings of Pngland in our chronicle ; where the 
odd months and days collected and included 


meaſure the whole diſtance fince the conqueſt; 


dating the beginning of the account, Oct. 14, 
A. B. 1066. And it is more than poſſible, that 
on learned p relate wanld have ſmiled at the ſim- 
icity of Tg who ſhould have ſuggeſted to 
him, that the years of the Patriarchs run pe 
Tallel with thoſe of the world, without 
gard to the particular day, either of their birth, 
or of their death; juſt in like manner, as the 
years of the reigns of the kings in Polemy's s canon 


run parallel with their correſponding Nabonaſſa- 


rean years, without any regard to the month and 
day of the month, in which they began and end- 
1 their refpective reigns, ines as they were re- 
ckoned in the annals of the ſeveral kingdoms. 

And further, that the only effential difference 
eee Moſes's canon of Patriarchs and Ptole- 
m1y's canon of kings was this, viz, that the firft 
in itſelf confider'd is truly aſtronomical, becauſe 
built upon an aſtronomical year; whilſt the other 


, 1s not, as being founded ori a civil one. 


As this Moſaic table is the very baſis, and the 


main ſupporting pillar of the whole fabric of ſa- 


cred ly we muſt carefully look to foun- 
dations; and be able and ready to prove, when 
called upon, that the whole and every part is 
righitly and duly conſtructed, according to the 
original plan of Moſes, and in exact conformity 


to his —_— directions: for it may with ſome 


pretext 
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pretext of reaſon be alleged, that. according to 
the table Noah was 502 years old at the birth of 
Shem.; whereas, on the contrary, Moſes expreſ- 
ly writes, Gen. v. 23. Noah was 500 years old; 
and Wab begat Sbem, Ham, and Fapbet. © 
 ”Tis certain that this text demands our ſpecial 
attention with reſpe& to Shem, by placing him 
the firſt in order; and poſſibly a haſty inconſide- 
rate reader might be prompted to infer / priority 
of birth from priority of order : but if he ſhould, 
he would conclude erroneouſly, and in flat con- 
tradiction to the Moſaic data, and circumſtances 
of the hiſtory, as may be plainly ſeen by collect - 
ing and duly comparing them. NE 
Ch. vii. 6, Noah was 609 years old when the 
flood of. waters was upon the Barth, i. e. he was 
in his 600th current year, ver. 11. For Moſes 
conſtantly compleats the current year, when he 
has occafiqn to mention the age of a living per- 
ſon. Thus, Abram was 75 years old when he 
departed out of Haran. Again, Joſepb was 30 
years old when he ſtood before Pharaoh. I need 


not produce any more examples. 


Gen. xt. 10. Theſe are the generationsof Shem; 
Shem was 100 years old, and begat Arphaxad, 


2 years after the flood. | | 
Now from theſe circumſtances of the hiſtory 
we may argue as cloſely and certainly as in the 
mathematics. For if Mab was 600 years old at 
the end of the year in which the deluge happen'd, 
then at the end of 2 years after it he muſt be 602; 
therefore from 602 ſubſtract the 100 contem- 
| r 
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porary years of Sbem's life, remains 502 for the 
age of Mah at the birth of Shem, as ſet down in 
the able... 2 u te 
Sbem is placed the firſt in order, becauſe, a- 
mongſt other reaſons, the chronology and the ge- 
nealogies are continued in the line of Shem, and 
not in the line of Japbet or Ham. ; 
It may likewiſe be urg'd by way of objection, 
Juſt in the ſame manner as in the aforemention'd 
caſe of Shem, that' according to the table Terab 
was 130 years old at the birth of his ſon Abram ; 
whereas, on the contrary, Moſes expreſsly writes, 
Gen. xi. 26. And Terah lived 70 years, and be- 
gat Abram, Nahor, and Haran. | 
But ſhould any one, by the ſole guidance of 
this text, again infer priority of birth from prio- 
rity of order, he would again conclude errone- 
ouſly, and in direct contradiction to the circum- 
ſtances of the hiſtory, as plainly related by 
Moſes, © E 
Gen. xi. 32. And the days f Terah were 205 
years... | " Fx '#Y 
| Gen, xii. 4. Abram'was 75 years old when he 
departed out of Haran. Fro” ys 
Moſes, by theſe data, has clearly taught us to 
argue and conclude in this manner. From 205 
years ſubſtract the 75 contemporary years of 
Abram's life, the remainder 130 rightly deter- 
mines the age of Terab, at the birth of Abram. 
Abram is placed the firſt in order for the ſame 
reaſons that Shem was, beeauſe the chronology 
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and the genealogies are continued in the line of 
Abram, and not in the line of Haran or Nabor. 

I am ſenſible but of one objection more of this 
nature, which can be made, and it is this. Ac- 
cording to the table Jacob was 91 years old at 
the birth of his ſon Joſeph. But here it may be 
aſk'd, where does Moſes ſpecify the age of Jacob 
at the birth of Joſeph ? I anſwer very plainly and 
clearly in the circumſtances of the hiſtory. 

Gen. xli. 46. Joſeph was 30 years old when 
he ſtood before Pharaoh, and was advanced to 
that high dignity. The 7 years of plenty im- - 
mediately follow, at the end of which Toſeph was 
37 years old. Upon the return of his brethren 
into Egypt to buy corn, he told them, Gen. xlv. 
6. For theſe two years hath the famine been in the 
land; Joſeph was now 39 years old. In this year 
Jacob deſcended into Egypt, and ſtood before 
Pharaoh, Gen. xlvii. 9. When the days of tbe 
years of his pilgrimage were 130 years. There- 
fore from 130, ſubſtract the 39 contemporary 
years of Joſepb's life, and the remainder 91, right- 
ly determines the age of Jacob at the birth of 70- 
ſepb, as in the tabſe. 079 2 

Here I ſhall offer a few remarks, (1) We can- 
not with certainty collect in what year of the life 
of Jacob, any one of his 12 ſons was born, ex- 
cepting only Joſeph. (2) Not one of the 12 ſons 
of Jacob is enrolled in the liſt of Patriarchs, or 
admitted into the canon, but only Joſeph. (3) 
Yoſeph lived 110 years, the whole of which con- 
ſtitute a correſponding part of the world's chro- 

| nology, 
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nology, which is peculiar to Joſeph, for it can- 
not be ſaid of any of the other Patriarchs.. (4) 
As theſe 110 years cloſe the canon, the chrono- 
logy cannot be extended one year farther by the 
lives of the Patriarchs, it being no where intima- 
ted, nor can it be gathered from hiſtorical rela- 
tion, in what year of the life of Joſepb, either 
Ephraim or Manaſſeb was born, (5) From hence 
ariſes a very nice, and one of the moſt difficult 
demonſtrations of the Pentateuch ; which con- 
fiſts in the aſcertaining in which of the 430 years 
of ſojourning Joſeph died; or, which amounts to 
the fame, how many years preciſely interven'd 
between the death of Joſeph, and the birth of 
Moſes; who was 80 years old when he ſtood be- 
fore Pharaoh, and demanded the diſmiſſion of the 
. 
Archbiſhop LDyher's hypotheſis determines them 
to 64 years, but the certainty of this determina- 
tion was never yet proved, nor can be, from the 
aſtronomical data of the Pentateuch; which can- 
not be treated of properly in this place, But to 
return ; | ITE 
There is no ſuch table to be met with, as the 
Moſaic, but in the moſt antient ſacred records. 
We may perceive, by a curſory view of it, that 
it divides itſelf into four diſtinct periods; in every 
one of which the ages of the Patriarchs decreaſed 
proportionally, or about one half. The 1ſt pe- 
riod contains 10 generations, from Adam (who 
ſtands at the head of all epochs, periods, and 
computations) to Noah incluſive, It commencas 
c On 
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on /the ath of the Hexasmeron, at the autumnal 
ox, and it ends at the birth of Sbem (who 
ſtands at the head of the 2d period) A. M. 1558, 
at the autumnal æquinox. During the iſt period, 
men generally lived between. 1 275 n 1000 tro- 
pical years. 5 7 


A table of the n of the Patcianchs of de 1 
period. 


FEE RET A ne 
I Adams 130 80 930 
2 Seth - 105 807 912 
3 Enoſh . go 815 gog."-- 
4 Cainan 70 840 910 
5 Mehalaleel 65 830 895 
| 6 Jared 162 800 962 
„ » Euch 65 300 365 
8 Methuſalab 187 782 969 
er e Tanrcb 182 595 . <T 
N 5 11 0 ee 502 44 1 N 
acts $65.4 at I} 'I'y r 
1. Nis 


A. le 1558 due, born 


The 2d nected contains 4 generations, Fay 
Shine to Heber incluſive. ——— the birth 
of Shem, A. M. 15 58, at the autumnal quinox; 
and it ends at the birth of Peleg, (who ſtands at 
the head of the 3d period) A. M. 1757, at the 
autumnal æquinox. During this 2d period, men 
. lived between 400 and 500 years. No 4 
one k 


Pelæg to Tt 5 incluſive. 
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ne perſon born after A. M. 15 58 is recorded 
85 | Bave lived goo years, ex x only Shem, 
who reached 600 years, 98 of which 1. paſſed 
in the old world, and 502 in the new. 80 1 
Shem lived juſt as many years in the new © ene 
as Noah was old at his birth. 


A table of the ages of the Patriarchs of the ad 
_ period, 


„ 23 
1 Shem 100 500 FE 8 
2 Arphaxad 35 403 438 

3 Salah' 30 403 433 

4 Heber 34 430 464 


199 Peleg born A. M. Fi 1757 0 


The zd peri iod contains ; generations, from 

t begins at the birth 
of Peleg, A. M. 1757, at the autumnal æquinox, 
and it ends at the birth of Wram, (who ſtands 
at the head of the 4th period) A, M. 2008, at 


the autumnal equinox. During this 2d period, 


men generally lived. between 200 and 300 years. 
No one perſon born after A. * 7 * is ER 


ed to ch lived wo Wars. 


eier 


x — 
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al LE the Ern. of the Patriarchs of be va 
1 | Feriud. | 


<3 
* 


nn, 
1 Peleg 30 209 239 
2: Ren 32 20% 239 nt 
3 Serug 30 200 230 5 
4 Nahor 29 119 148 3 
5 Terah 130 75 205 W 


— — F 
3 i 


251 Abram born A. M. 2008 © 


The 4th period contains thirteen generations, 
from ed to David, (who ſtands at the head 
of the zth and laſt period) excluſive. During 
this:4th, period, men generally lived between 100 
and 200 years. It. begins at the birth of Abram, 
A, M. 2008, at the autumnal. æquinox; and it 
ends at the birth of Dauid, A. M. 2918, at the 
vernal æquinox. No one pe born after A. 
M. 2008, is recorded to have lived 200 years. 

"David lived 70 years, 2 Sam. v. 4. which. hos 
been the general ſtandard of human life ever ſince, 
| and i is to, is day ; though many never attain to 
it, and a certain proportional number exceeds it. 
No one perſon, born after A. M. 2918, is record- 
* to have lived 180 years, "hich \ was the age of - 

aac, 85 175 years, e the age of Ae 5 

bam ML oobroforo: w, 


% * * 1 S# 4.4 ÞP 
* „ „ 2 
FF % I a .» * 2320 
0 — - * 


; 
: 
k * wa p 5 4 N +» % . N P 4 
1 * ; 1 
erer: . f — Tay 
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A table of the uges of the Patriarchs of the 42h pe- 
riod, as far as the canon extends, containing 
on 4 generations, | 


I. 54. U * 4p 
1 Abraham 100 75 175 
2 Jaac | 60 120 180 
3 Jacob 91 56 147 
4 Jeſchb 139. © "74 © 410” 


A ra 
Mn 


- 


30561 A. M. 2369 © Joſeph died. 
Ihe ſeveral tables of the reſpective ages of the 
Patriarchs in the 4 ſucceſſive periods conſiſt, 
each of them, of 3 columns; the xt of which 
exhibits the ages of the Patriarcbs, at the birth 
of their recorded ſons, in whoſe line both the 
chronology and the genealogies are continued. 
Theſe numbers collectively taken conſtitute a 
ſucceſſive uninterrupted ſeries of tropical years, 
and thereby aſcertain aſtronomically the world's 
age, or determinate paſt duration. As for exam- 
ple, The iſt table comprehends 10 lineal deſ- 
cents in a continued ſucceſſion, and the numbers 
of Col. 1. being collected into one ſum produce 
and expreſs 1558 ſolar revolutions; hence we in- 
fer that Shem was born A. M. 1555, at the au- 


tumnal 


tumnal æquinox. 11 we ſet them down i in t 

following mnne, ae have: a ee view o 

the en e 5 35 61 9120 
. 


Tab. 1. Col. 5 1558 Sbem born, 2d ag begins. 


Tab. 2. Col. 1. 199 1757 Peleg born, zd period begins. 
Tab. 3. Col. 1. 251 2008 Abram born, wy * A 
Tab. 4 Col. I. 36¹ 2369 e | Co 


The teſpeaive nutnhers of * 4a PM in- 
form us how many years the 'Patriarchs lived af- 
ter the birth of their recorded ſons. Theſe in 
conjunction with thoſe of the vi are a ſure and 
uſeful directory for the Arno out a table at large, 
which will repreſent in” one commodidus vier 
the aſtronomical paralleliſm, of the correſponding 
yours of the contemporary Patriarchs, To il- 
ate this by the tat e; we will Ukethe year in 
wh ch Adam died. | 

_ Adam "lived 9 0 Fears, and as the year of his 

lie 'x runs Nan el. with A. M. 1, a the year, 

in, which he died, runs parallel with A. M. 930. 
From 989. (col. 3) fubſtract. 130 (col. 1.) the 
Alam at the birth of Seth, the remainder 
300 col. 2.) ſhews us how many years Seth lived 
contemporary with Adam. Again, from 800 
ſubſtract toc, the age of Seth at the-birth of his 
ſon Enefþ,. the remainder 695 gives the contem- 
Pony years of Enoſb. In like manner, the fol- 

wing numbers, 60 5, 535, 47% 308, 124 
56 denote the contemporary years of Cainan, . 7 
alle Jared, Enoch, f. uſalah, and Hee. 
2 


} 
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All theſe years begin and end together at the au- 
tumnal . ; they are all aſtronomically 
commenſurate to each other, and they all run pa- 
rallel with A. M. 93 92 | in x which year Tg Hed; J 
See the table. 

Methufalah lived 24 3 years with Ae and 
died in the beginning of the year of the deluge, 
in the 969th current year of his life, and in the 
72th year from the death of Adam; for 9 
243=726. If to 725 we add 930, the life of 
Adam, the ſum. 1655 ſhews the duration of the 
old world, meaſur'd by the lives of two antedilu- 
vian Patriarchs : which ſeems incredible to us, 
who live in the 5th period, in which the term of 
human life is contracted into the narrow ſpan of 
70 or 80 years. And if Moſes had not recorded 
and tranſmitted to us the aſtromony of the primi- 
tive world, together with the preciſe time of itz 
continuance, and the longevity of the Patriarchs, | 
his plain hiſtorical account, however true in it- 
ſelf, would not have gained credit with ſome, 
whilſt unſupported by demonſtration. But the 
certainty and perfection of primeval aſtronomy 
may poſſibly extort an aſſent to the truth of Mo 0 8 
narration, from thoſe who are far from paying an 
implicit regard to his authority, as an inſpired 
hiſtorian, 

"Moſes has recorded the ages of Methuſalab, and 
of Aaron, under ſuch peculiar circumſtances, as 
plainly direct our thoughts to ſome uniform and 
cſtabliſh'd law of ee wy 

| Me- 
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. Methuſalah was 369 years old at the birth of 
his grandſon Noab; the flood -happen'd in the 
6ooth current year of Noab's life, and conſe- 
quently, in the 96th of Merbuſalab. And as 
Methujalah was not inyolv'd in the deluge, if we 
ſuppoſe him to have died the day before it began, 
or a week before it, according to the opinion ot 

the Fews, he could not have lived any more than 

968 compleat years, one month and òdd days, 
reckoning from the autumnal æquinox: yet, ſays 
Moſes, Wen. v. 27. A to ini vill 3s eiuer 

All the days of Methuſalah were 969 (compleat) 
ears. 5 | : 

f Aaron was 83 years old at the vernal æquinox, 

about the time of the Exodus. Exod. vii. 7. He 

died on mount Hor, (Numb. xxxiil; 38.) in the 
4oth'year after the children of JFacwere come 


out of the land of Egypt, on the 1ſt day of the 


5th month, viz. from the vernal æquinox. And 
yet; ys Moſes, vet” 70. ESR 
Aaron was 123 (compleat) years old, when he 
died on mount Hor. 0% 
It is undeniably certain, that Moſes compleats 
the laſt current year, both of Methiſalab and of 
Aaron's life, by a well known and determinate 
law ; the queſtion is, by what law? Here the 
anſwer, I think, is obvious. vis, The indiſ- 
penſible obligation, that the antient Maelites were 
under to obſerve their feſtivals in their ſet and 
appointed ſeaſons, throughout their generations, 
by an ordinance for ever, fully mſtruQts us to 
conclude, that Moſes's law of reduction was a 

| | wie 
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3 — law. And thus I endeavour to 
convey to the teader's mind a n e — 


familiar conception of it. | 

. The flood began and ana in the eee 

of Noab's life, A. M. 1656. Theſe 600 —. 

of Moab (computed each of them from the au- 

tumnal æquinox, to the autumnal æquinox fol- 
lowing) carry us back to the concluſion of the 

year of Damech's life 182. For ſo many years 

old was Lamecb, by Mqſes's aſtronomical law of 

reduction, at the birth of his ſon Noah, A. M, 

e 

10 56, O. 

Theſe 182 years of ELamech carry us back to 
the concluſion of the year of Methuſalah's life 18). 
For ſo many years years old was Merhuſalab by Moſes lg | 
aſtronomical law of P at the barks. % bi 


1 . A. M. 8 470. | ye 
Theſe 187 years ol Met bu 3 ws back 
to the concluſion of the year _ Encch's life-65; 


For ſo many years old” was Enoch, by Moſes's 
aſtronomical * of reduction, at che binn of his 


ſon Methuſalah, A M. 68- 7.8 Tk 


Theſe 65 years of Enoch carry us back to the 
concluſion of the year of Fared's life 162. For ſo 
many years old was Jared, by Mo oſes s aſtronomical 
law of e at the birth of his ſon Hoch, 


A. M. 6226. 1 


7111 


wy * 


4 py Fg ö 1 0 
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Theſe 162 years of Jared carry us back to the 
concluſion of the year of -Mebalaleel's liſe 6 5. For 
ſo many years old was Mehalaket, by-Moſes's aſtro: 
nomical law-of — at _ a _ his ſon 


. KA SOV 6 

Jared, A. M. A ls LR REID GLAS 0 
Theſe 65 years of "Mehalaleel carry us aki 
the concluſion of theyear of Cainan'slife 70. For 
ſo many years old was Cainan, by Meſes's aſtro- 
nomical av of 8 — at the bitth wy his lon 


. , T # | 43 


Mebalaleel, A M. 29 5,0. e 

Theſe 70 years of Cainan carry us as to the 
concluſion of the year of Enoſb's life go. For fo. 
many years old was Eneſb, by Moſes'saltronomical 
law of ne at the birth of r re n 


A. M. 32 - 1x 20 

Theſe go years of Enoſb ca ry us backto tha con- 
cluſion < the year of Seth's life 105. For ſo many 
years . old, was Seth, by; Moſes's aſtronomical law 

of reduction, at the birth of bi ſon Enocb, A. M. 

* | 

235,0. 

Theſe 10 5. years of Seth « carry u 
concluſion of the year of Adam's life 130. For ſo 
many years old was Adam, by Moſes's aſtronomi- 

cal law of een. at the en of his ſon oo 


A.M, 130,0. 


K 


dt Fo MER... 1 -2 3 "7 _— 1259 0 


5 * * 


„ 2 
112 139 «334 3+) 


Ld 6.4 208 
uz | 


Adam, 13—1305 o. O. Therefore, det 
130 Jets of Adam's life carry us back to the 
4th 


1 
| 
3 
1 
þ 
1 
| 
| 
| 
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Ath of the Hexagmeron, and to the autumnal 
— dey — Ore and the 15th of 
the thirty- day month of the lunar year (eftablih'd 


from the beginning) the divine chronologiſt dates 


his tations. 
From this plain account, — familiar repreſen- 
tation antecedent to proof) we leara with ſome 
of ſatisfaction, in what a curious, exact, 
cad {kilful manner, the genealogies of the Pa- 
triarc hs, both before and after the flood, from 
the Ath of the Hexaëmeron, to the end of the 
year in which Joſeph died, are reduc'd to conſti- 


. tute an uninterrupted ſacceſſive Wr 4 and 
1 age of the world. cg art 


Hence alſo it comes to paſs, that all the chro- 
nologiſts, who derive their computations from the 
authentic Hebrew text, have ever collected 1656 
years, from the creation to the deluge inclufive ; 
though they have been much divided in their fen- 


timents and conjectures, concerning the form and 


quantity of theſe antediluvian years; they have 
been ſo far from undertaking ty prove, that not 


one has met with ſufficient ground and encourage- 


ment, to ſuppoſe them to be tropical ſolar. 
The ſubject of this treatiſe is, I well know, at 


i very low ebb, and in ſuch a ſettled diſeſteem, 


notwithſtanding all the learned and elaborate diſ- 


ſertations and volumes which have been wrote 


upon it, and publiſh'd in one age after another, 
that ſhould any one aſſert in public converſation, 
that no one part of practical mathematics was 


more demonſtrably certain than the Scripture 


chro- 


[ 


diſtinct branch and peridd, the 
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chronology, not only i in the general, but in every 


perſon that ſhould 
make the aſſertion ould be look'd upon as a fan- 


ciful dogmatiſt, or as not knowing what. he faid. 
But how paradoxical ſoever it may be found; and 
bow ſtrongly ſoever prejudicate opinion may op- 
pole. the reception, we ſhall find it in the reſult, 
after ſo many controverſial wranglings, do be you 
matter of fact. | 

The two moſt diſtinguiſh -d and the moſt; im- 
portant years in the aſtronomical canon of Pa- 
triarchs ate the year of the creation, or A. M. Ty: 
and the year of te deluge, or A. M. 1656: in 
the iſt, the Moſaic hiſtory recites the origin. and 
riſe ; in the ad, the total ſubverſion as moſt 
terrible devaſtation of this terraqueous globe; 
and he reduces his circumſtantial narration and 
account under theſe five — 1. Its i 
cauſe. 2. Its efficient cauſe. 3. Its inſtrumental 


eauſe; 4. Its chronologv. 5. 10 aſtronomy. 


Firſt, -the impulſive cauſe of the deluge is re- 
lated by Moſes in very affecting, but the efficient 
cauſe in very emphatic terms. We will - conſis 
der all of them en and Wie 1 


Firſt, the impulſive cauſe of the delags 4 is thus 
recorded by Moſes, Gen. vi. 5, 6, 11, 12. 
Ver. 5. And Gad jaw that the wickedneſs of | 
man was great in the Earth, and that every ima. 
gination of the thoughts of his. heart was: any evil 
continually. 


Ni ucng py 1462 Ver. 
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Ver. 6. And it repented the Lord that be bad 
man” on the Earth, ond 0 — him at bis 
beart. . 

Ver. 11. The Barth 40% was corrupt before God, 
and the Earth was filled -with violence. 

Ver. 12. And God lobted upon Earth, ain be- 
hold ! it was corrupt: JW: wy ”__ had corrupted 
his way * the Earth. 


2dly, The efficient cauſe of the auge was 
vindictive juſtice armed with omnipotence, and 
is thus related by Moſes. Gen. vi. 7, 13, 17. 

Ver. 7. And the Lord ſaid, I will 'deflroy man 
de I have created from the face of the Earth, 


and 


both man and beaſt, and the crecping things, 


the fowls of the air, for it repenteth ne 7 r 
made them. © 


Ver. 13. And God ſaid unto Noah; ' the on f 
all fleſh is come before me, for ibe Earth is filled 
with violence through them: and behold ! FR will 
deſtroy them with the Earth 

Ver. 17. And —— I, _ — ao bring a 

od of waters upon the Earth to all fleſh, 
ord is the breath of life, from — —. : 
and every thing that is in the Earth Joel die, 


3dly, The inſtrumental cauſe of the telope 3 in 
the hand of divine providence was the watets 


which are above, and the waters which are under 
the Earth. Og 


£45290 
Gen, 
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Gen. vii. 11. All the fountains of the great deep 
were broken up, and the windows (Gr. cataracts) 
of Heaven were opened, 1. 5% Th 


ology, or exact time when it 
began, is thus determin'd and ſtated. Gem 
vii. 11. . „ en e Arne 
Ver. 11. In the fix hundredth year of Noah's 
life, in the zd month, on the 17th day of the 
month, on the ſame day. WR. ee 


4thly, Its chron 


We have in this determination, year, month, 
day, the name of a Patriarch, and his age; 
when we read this, can we reaſonably. imagine, 
that Moſes implicitly took up with a mere political 
computation? We meet with nothing like it a- 
mongſt the moſt antient nations, or in any other 
hiſtorical records. by, 3 | 
Beroſas, a prieſt of Belus, by birth a Babylo- 
nian, —— the Chaldaic wg, and we ng in 
the fragments of Abydenus and Apollodorus, taken 
out of Beroſus, and preſerv'd by Euſebius in his 
Greek chronicon, that the Chaldæans had pre- 
ſerv'd in their traditions ſeveral circumſtances of 
the deluge, exactly as they are recorded by Moſes 
in his hiſtory ; eſpecially that of ſending out a bird 
3 times ſucceſſively to ſee if the waters were a- 
bated, and its. returning no. more after the 3d 
time. But omitting the. ſimilar circumſtances of 
the hiſtory, which have been fo often noted, I 
ſhall only compare the chronology of the prieſt of 
Belus, with that of the Jewo/þ legiſlator, 

Gg 2 And, 
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And, 1ſt, As there are 10. generations from 
Adam to Noah, according to Moſes.;. fo alſo, 
there are 10 generations from Alorus to X. Nauk, 
according to Beroſus, 5 

2dly, As God revealed to Noab W intentions 
to drown the world by a fload, in the Goth year 
of his life, in the 2d ne on the 1oth. = of 
the month ; and that it ſhould begin on the 17th 
day of the fame month, at the diſtance of 7 days, 
or a compleat week from thence, according to 
Moſes: ſo likewiſe, God revealed unto Xiſuthrus 
his intentions to deſtroy the world by a flood; in 
ſome one year of his life, and that it ſhould: begin 
on the 1 5th. day of the Macedonian month Denn L 
according to Beroſus, +. 

zaly, Moſes gives us an ordinal nunaher; vis. 
the 2d month; Bereſus, a political month, VIZ. 
| Dafius. = 

4thly, The ordinal number of Moſes FAS as 
to an aſtronomical epoch of the year; the politi- 
cal month of Beroſus * us down to a civil 
one. 

5thly, Neah lived 950 years according to „ Mo- 
ſes ; Xifuthrus lived or reigned 43200 . ac- 
cording to Beroſus. 
thly, The years of Noah's life may be aſcer- 
tain'd by the aſtronomer, becauſe exactly com- 
menſurate to an equal number of ſolar revolutions: 
But the years of the life or reign of X:ſuthrus, 
are not to be eſtimated by the motions of the hea 


venly bodies, but by Chaldean W Neri, and 
8. And, 1 


1 
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If 
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Ik we admit the hypothieſis of the oa 
Monks, Anianus and Panadorus, each Chaldgan. - 
Sarus will be equal to 36000 day-years; which 
contain 10 Chaldean years, of 360 days each. A 
Nirus will be equal to 600 day- years, equal to 
the öth part of 10 Chaldæaan years, of 360 days 
each. And a Soſus will be equal to 60 day- years, 
equal to the 6th part of a Chala#an year of 360 days. 

Beroſus wrote his annals in the reign, and by 
the command, it is ſaid, of Ptolemy Pliladelphus, 
not long after the Hebrew Scriptures had been 
tranſlated into Greek; his place of reſidence was 
the iſle of Cos, amongſt the Grecians, ſo that he 
might be well acquainted with the Macedonian 
ſtile: but what! is the Macedonian month Dæ- 
fius to be extended back to the year of the de- 
luge, to the days of Noah? And to an age-—in 
which the remoteſt anceſtors of the Greeks had 
no being orexiſtence, but only in the loins of Fa- 
phet ? This is too abſurd to be ſuppoſed, and 
too extravagant to be granted. 

And now let the reader judge from this com- 

riſon, which of theſe two chronologies i is the 
moſt tikely to gratify his enquiries, and to' ſettle 
rightly the year of the deluge, that of Moſes, or 
of Berofus: * 

And no wonder that Mofes ſo far excell'd, may 
ſome ſay, — For he was e ucated (Gr. EmarSubn) ; 
in all the wiſdom of the Egyptians, as the Proto- 
Martyr,” St. Stepben has long fince atteſted. AA 
vii! 22. And did the Ægyptian Sophoi indeed in- 
firut Moſes, in the laws of true aſtronomy ? 

* 


1 

Then have we not juſt grounds highly to eſteem 
theſe ſplendid fragments of the Pentateuch, which 
have alone tranſmitted to us, the genuine remains 
and authentic monuments of the old Egyptian 
learning ? But nothing is more remote from the 
truth than this; for alas | had not Hermes play d 
at dice with the Moon (fo relates the truly an- 
tient mythologic fable) and won from her the 72d 
part of 360 days, the Egyptians, it is poſſible, 
might never have recovered the quingue Epagome- 
nc, from the reign of Theth, to the death of 
Cleopatra. | | 

The correction of the old Egyptian year from 
360 to 365 days (for they knew nothing of the 
tetarton or quadrant many hundred years after) 
was made, as we are told by Georgius the Syn- 
cellus of the Patriarch Taracofius, in the reiga 
of Aſeth : but in what age this king Afeth 
reigned, whether before or after the time of 


Moſes, 


Perdocti certant, & . ſub judi 5 lis eſt. 


Let thus much ſuffice in general for Moſes's 
account of the chronology of the deluge, which 
leads me, s 

zthly, To its aft ronomy. The ſacred hiſtorian 
has let lateſt poſterity know, that as chronology is 
the life and foul of hiſtory, ſo aſtronomy is the 
life and ſoul of chronology. And ſhould any one 
be prompted by a weak incredulity, to doubt or 
call in queſtion, the reality and * 
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nuch charafterized year of the univerſal deluge, 


he muſt firſt put out the Sun and the Moon from 
the expanſe of the heavens ; which give their 
united and irrefragable teſtimonies to the very 
times of this. ſtupendous revolution, and moſt 

As A. M. 1. the year of the creation, and A. 
M. 1656, the year of the old world's diſſolution, 
ſtand very 'diftinguiſh'd by their hiſtory, we 
might be induc'd to expect, that they would be 
as diſtinguiſh'd by their aſtronomy; and ſo we 
ſhall find that they are ; we ſhall find, I fay, that 
the aſtronomy of that year in which the world 
was created, and of that year in which it was de- 


ſtroy'd by a flood, may be collected and ſtated 


with fuch a minute exactneſs, from the princi- 
ples, data, and terms laid down and given in the 
Hebrew text of the Pentateuch, as will plainly and 
clearly lead us to a full and perfect knowlege of 
all the fundamental laws of Sun and Moon aſtro- 
nomy, and to all the neceſſary rules of calcula- 


ay 


tied. 


Iwill take the freedom to ſuppoſe, that the 
reader has already peruſed, and with ſome atten- 
tion conſider'd, Tab. I. II. p. 15. which exhibit 
the aſtronomy of theſe two remarkable years: if 
he has, he will be the better prepared for the 
more ready apprehenſion of the following illuſ- 
tration of them. But ſince theſe tables are very 
conciſe, and muſt needs be thoroughly underſtood 
by theſe, "who are deſirous to acquaint themſelves, 
with this ſcheme, and the calculations which ſup- 

ä port 
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port it, I ſhall not een to fet them down again 
in this Place. - ba. 


The pofitions of the Sun and Moon, borb i in wake bes 


ginning, and in the end of the year of the crea- 
tion, and of the year of the =. . ge te- 


gether, 


Here we muſt carefully renenaber, that theipri- 
poſition A, M. o. is the fundamental en 


| of the rem) Pentateuch. 


- 


Tab. I. Tab. II. 

A. M. 1. A. M. 1656. 
93540 1104. M. 1655, ending C [354 C 11 | 
A. M. o. (19339 C 26 19 60186 339 O 26 | 
Zoboraim Boter Ws, 


| Althou gh the circumſtances of the inverted 72 


fition of the two great luminaries, in the begin- 
ning and concluſion of the old world, are too ob- 


vious not to be perceiv d; yet it may not be ſu- 
perfluous to note the rersehlan. 5 


1. A. M. o. On the ach of the Hexaemeron, 
which was the autumnal walk re day, the laſt 
day of the (chaotic) lunar year, 19 55 to be 
computed from full Moon (©) to full Moon (O), 
fell upon the laſt day of the (chaotic) ſolar. 

1. A. M. 1655, ending the laſt day of the 
lunar year, computed from new Moon (c) to 
new 
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new. Moon (C) fell upon the laſt day of the 


ſolar, 5281% f os; 

2. A. M. 1. A compleat lunar year of 3 54. 
days, computed. from full Moon (O) to full Moon 
0), fell within the cardinal. limits of the ſolar. 

2. A. M. 1656; A compleat lunar year of 
354 days, computed from new Moon (c) to new 
Moon (e fell wud the — limits of the 
ſolar. 
is AM, 1.339 9 days of the new 118 (40 
lunar year fell within the cardinal limits of the 
ſolar. 

3. A. M. 1656. 339 days of the full Moon 
(O) lunar year fell within the cardinal limits of 
the ſolar. 

4. A. M. 1. The full. "ie epact, or the di- 
*. of the full Moon (O) evening fromthe 
autumnal æquinox, was O. 11. days. 

4. A. M. 1656. The new Moon epact, or the 
diſtance of the new Moon (() — from the 
autumnal æquinox, was (1 I. days. 

F. A. M. 1. The new Moon cpact, ee 
diſtance of the new Moon (() evening from the 
autumnal æquinox, was ( 26 days, including 2 
full Moon evening; for E 26— 1520 11. 

A. M. 1656. The full Moon epact, or diſtance 
of the full Moon (O) evening from the autumnal 
æquinox, was © 26 days, ing ane”; Moon 
RANG for! 0 reren 11. not wy J 
\ [+ 2(3 Wu 1:5 TT | 3 

Wow no one will ſuſpe& me of darts: this 

— no one will offer to charge me wit 
H h forging 
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forging theſe characters at ſo large an interval 

from each other ; much leſs will any one aſcribe 

to me the power of commanding the Heavens 
to ſet tbeir ſeal to the truth, at the diſtance 

given. 

It will be without doubt concluded, that Iowe 
them to the aids and aſſiſtances of aſtronomical 
tables and calculations. But I can with truth 
reply, that I never conſulted them; nor has phi- 
loſophy and ſcience ever yet diſcovered, or ſo 
much as ſuggefted the double epoch or radix of 
the Moon's year, and of the twofold computation 
ariſing from it, the one ſacred and eccleſiaſtical, 
the other civil and hiſtorical, as has been alrea 
obſerved. Nor am I as yet at all ſenſible of any 
juſt grounds and reaſons, which might either 
oblige or incline me to retract what has been aſ- 
ſerted under Propoſition X. vi. ers 

That the form of the patriarchal twofold, i. e. 
both ſolar and lunar year, is no where to be found, 
but (only) in the patriarchal line. , 

Upon the joint aſtronomy then of theſe 2 impor- 
tant years (which ſtand characteriz'd in ſuch a pe- 
culiar manner) I lay the foundations of my proof. 
And he that can undermine this foundation, muſt 
neceſſarily overthrow the ſuperſtructure together 
with it: they muſt both ſtand and fall together. 
But I am under no apprehenſion at preſent, of any 

ſuch conſequence ; I'am rather in hopes, that 
what has been hitherto offer'd, tho? deſtitute of 
its proof, will tend to conciliate a favourable opi- 
n e rp 25 nion 


Loy 
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nion of my undertaking, to excite a due atten- 
tion to the proofs, and to awaken the mind of 
the intelligent reader to a ſerious conſideration 
and enquiry, whether there may not be, at laſt, 
very good grounds to expect ſomewhat very ex- 
traordinary, and even in a ſtate of perfection, 
from the ſcheme of genuine ſacred chronology, 
from the principles, data, and terms of the He- 
brew Pentateuch. 5 

I ſhall now return to the ſolution of the que- 
ſtion propoſed, p. 209, vi. What was the par- 
ticular form, and the determinate quantity of that 
year, and likewiſe, what were thoſe unerrin 
rules of computation which could enable the an- 
tient Vraelites to obſerve the three great anniver- 
ſary feaſts of the law, in their divinely appointed 
ſeaſons, and this too, throughout their genera- 
tions, by an ordinance for ever? 

This one precept is alone ſufficient to aſſure 
and convince us, that the Hebrew term Shanab 
muſt neceſſarily infer and expreſs a true ſolar re- 
volution ; and we may with equal reaſon con- 
clude, from the fundamental principle of the Pen- 
tateuch, and God ſaid — baju leſhanim, let them 
be for years, that it muſt alſo denote and include 
the annual period of the Moon. 1 435 

Theſe truths have been the ſubject of much 
and long enquiry amongſt the learned, tho' hi- 
therto attended with little or no ſucceſs. | 

The compilers of the univerſal hiſtory were 
learned and judicious perſons, and we may pre- 
ſume, that in the proſecution of their deſign they 

Hh 2 omitted 
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omitted no endeavours to furniſh themſelves with 
all the neceſſary lights and aſſiſtances they were 
able to procure: and yet, in the preface to Vol. 1, 
p. 54. they implicitly admit, that the antediluvi- 
an year confiſted of juſt 360 days, and are of opi- 
nion that this is ſufficiently proved in that diſcourſe 
of Mr. Allen, formerly fellow of Sidney college, 
which Mr. Whifton has inſerted (by Mr. Allen's 
permiſſion, as he himſelf tells us) in | is theory of 
the Earth. 

Had thoſe eentlemen conſulted the Pentateuch 
only, and had they diligently examined, and 
carefully conſidered it's principles and data, they 
could not have patronized a notion ſo contrary to 
nature, ſo derogatory to Moſes, and ſo intirely 
ſubverſive of the aſtronomical chronology of the 
antediluvian world, as ſtated and determined in 
the original Hebrew text. 

The following ſheets then undertake, upon the 
ſole authority of the Pentateuch, to render it un- 
deniably, becauſe demonſtrably certain, thit 
Meſes's table of the genealogies of the patriarchs, 
both before and after the flood, is a moſt accurate 
aſtronomical table; and that the original, patri- 
archal year was the true ſolar; with which the 
lunar year was conſtantly connected, and carried 
all along together with it, by the laws of an ex. 
tremely curious, and moſt erali aſtronom y. 

Here the reader's attention, eſpecially if he be 
an aſtronomer, will begin to be awakened ; and 
no wonder if it ſhould, for 


Nova, tamen antiqua, loquimur. ef] 
The 
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The Hebrew chronology reckons from the cre- 
ation to the end of the year of the deluge, 1656 
Moſaix Shanim, or ſolar tropical years. Now ſhould 
ſome eminent aſtronomer be required to deter- 
mine the poſition of the Moon to the Sun, in the 
beginning and conclufion, in the firſt and the laſt 
year of this interval, or in any aſſigned interme- 
diate one, without being allowed the privilege of 
ranging amongſt the fixed ſtars, of calculating the 
Sun's place in the ecliptic, or the Moon's in it's 
orbit, and the ſtations of both in the Julian ca- 
lendar, and all this, in a retrograde method, from 
ſome known fixed radix ; he would think it no 
reproach to his ſkill in ſcience to decline the im- 
poſſible taſk ; nor would he be naturally led to 
conclude, that the principles, data, and terms of 
the Hebrew Pentateuch, were in themſelves a ſuf- 
ficient aſtronomical directory, as J am now going 
to prove that they are. e eee 
In the interval from the 4th of the Hexaemeron 
to the end of the year of Noah's life 600, we 
have three expreſs Moſaic aſtronomical data. 
Firſt, the characters of the original poſition ; 
or, the Sun's beginning it's courſe, from the au- 
tumnal æquinoctial point, on the 1 5th day from 
the new Moon (c) evening. Secondly, 1656 
true ſolar revolutions, all connected with each 
other, and beginning and ending at che autumnal 
Equinox. Thirdly, the termination of the laſt 
12-month lunar year on the new Moon (() even- 
ing, at the diſtance of 11 days, from the original 
cardinal point.. n eee eee 


15 
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I5—11=4. We have here 3 epacts, 1 real, vi. 
11, and 2 chaotic or imaginary, viz, 15.4. For 
if we compute backwards one whole year, from 
Moſess account of the origin of time, or the epact 
15, the Sun will be calculated to enter Libra, 
on the 4th day incluſive, from the new Moon (c) 
evening. We have now obtained 3 Moſaic radi- 
cal numbers (fo I beg to call them) vig. 4. 11.15. 
11-47. The number 7 is an expreſs Mo- 
faic datum, God bleſſed the 7th day, ſays Moſes, 
Gen. 2. and hallowed it. We have naw 4 Mo- 
ſaic radical numbers, viz. 4. 11. 7. 15. 

The Hebr&w Chodeſh contains 30 days, and is 
another expreſs datum of the Pentateuch; we 
have now 5 Maſaic radical numbers, viz. 4.11. 
7. 30. 15. | 
The number 360 is the arithmetical mean be- 
tween the quantities of the ſolar and the lunar 
year; and it is evidently compounded (of which 
more hereafter) of 15, and it's quadruple 60. 
From hence I collect 6 Moſaic radical numbers, 
VIS. 4, 11. % 60. 30. 15. | 
He muſt be a very negligent and diſqualified 
ſearcher after firſt principles, and eſpecially the 


fundamental principles of Sun and Moon aſtrono- 


my, who could overlook the perfection of unity. 
A ſmall degree of abſtract reaſoning will make 
us ſenſible, that the whole flux of time, or of ſuc- 
ceſſive duration, is meaſured by a continued ſeries 
of units, in this manner, 1+1+1+1+1, &c, eve- 
ry unite denoting a compleat diurnal revolution, 

not of the æquator, but of the Sun from a given 


cardipal 


enn 
cardinal point of the day, to the ſame cardinal 
int of the day again; and is, in nature, an ab- 


ſolutely perfect meaſure of tige. | 
By theſe ſeveral ſteps we have collected 7 Mo- 
ſaic radical numbers, which are the aſtronomical 
mediums and inſtruments of the following inte- 
eral calculations. We ſhall range them in this 
order, tho' it is arbitrary. 
The arithmetical mean proportion — 360 — 
The 7 Moſaic radical numbers, viz. 1. 4. It. 
7. 60. 30. 15. | ERS. 
As a previous knowlege of theſe radicals is of 
indiſpenſible importance throughout the calcula- 
tions, I ſhall here ſubjoin a recapitulation of them, 
with ſome additional neceſſary remarks, of moſt 
of which the reader, if he thinks it worth his 
while, may eaſily frame in his mind clear and di- 
ſtinct ideas. 21 * 


1 denotes a complete diurnal revolution of the 
Sun, computed megnereb gnad gnereb, from the 
time of it's ſetting to the time of it's ſetting, on 
the æquinoctial day. This is neceſſary to be 
noted and remembred. 

4 is the root, origin; and foundation of the 
epacts, and it ariſes from the ſimple ſubſtraction 
of 11 from 15. Or, it may be obtained in this 
manner: The 12th month of the Patriarchal ſo- 
lar year is of 3 5 days, and of the common lunar 
year of 24 days. Then 35 —1 5 20. Again, 


1 11, This 
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11 iö s the zd radical, and includes 3 diſtinct deno- 
minations. (1) It denotes the full Moon epact at 
the end of A. M. 1. (2) The new Moon epact 
at the end of A. M. 1656. (3) The inhering 
meridian epact, hereafter to be explained. 

7 contains a ſyſtem of days, called a week, 
and is of poſitive divine inſtitution. This hebdo- 
matic meaſure is infallibly an aſtronomical medi- 
um of proof, thro' the whole ſeries of the world's 

chronology. ; 

60. Every integer whatever, relating to time, 
may be ſuppoſed capable of being divided into 
ſexageſimal parts; but the number 60 ſtands here 
as the quadruple of 15. For, 1:4: : 15 : 60. 

30 contains the number of days in the pri- 
mitive and patriarchal Chodeſh ; and it's propor- 
tional diuiſions, hereafter to be explained, will 
manifeſt the divine perfections of revealed aſtro- 
nomy. Theſe diviſions are collected from the 
appendant proportions of the original poſition of 
the two great luminaries. 

15 is the original (chaotic) new Moon epact, 
and the fundamental datum of the Pentateucb. 


Additional neceſſary remarks. 

(i) We borrow, for brevity's fake, in the cal- 
culations theſe algebraic characters, + (more) the 
ſign of addition, — (leſs) of ſubſtraction, x (into) 
of multiplication, + (divided by) of diviſion, = 
(equal to) of equality. 

(.) The 2d radical number 4, is the ſquare of 
2, the leaſt aſſignable root, T his ſquare 4 ol 
| ſuc 


"we. "a A 
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ſuch ſignal uſe in the arithmetical deduction and 
—— 69 of the true quantity of the Sun 's 

annual courſe, as may, in a high ens merit 
our particular notice, tenden, ang mer 
tion: For, | 

(3) N. B. The 34 radical number 11 is re- 
ſolvable into 7. 4. 

(4)-15 is reſolvable into 11. oak alſo, * 
4. 7. 4. ſo that it is — bounded, in it's 
two extremes, by a ſquare. Let this be noted. 

(5) 30 is reſolvable into 4. 11. 4. 11. . 
alſo, into 4. 7. 4. + 4. 7. 4. 

(6) 60—11—15, remainder =4. 


(7) * 1215, the remainder = 4. * 


(8) - — 6 45 or one quadrant. 59 7. O 


two ba £2 = * or three quadrants. 


Theſe Moſaic 8 are evidently eſtabliſhe 
ments of nature, and we are, in a manner, ſenſi- 
bly directed to the obſervation of them. 


(9) The quantity of the Julian year may by EN 


thus 1 . 365 5+ 2. 


(10) 265 + 2 * 60 = 21915 ſexageſima | 


parts; and 60 is 1. Ith radical number. 


(ar) 21915 ſerageſimal parts 15 = 1461 


quadrants, in a Julian y _ | 

(12) If the uantity 2 year be re- 
duced to ſe 3. 4 parts, theſe being divided by 
15, the remainder will be = o. 


Ii (13) Hero 


. 

(13) Here 1 lay down this axiom. If the true 
quantity of the ſolar tropical year, which we will 
now call x, be reduced to ſexageſimal parts, theſe 
being divided by 15, the remainder muſt neceſ- 
ſarily be 4, the ſquare of 2. This I offer as a ſure 
geometrical teſt and criterion of the juſt ae’, or 
exactneſs of that arithmetical calculus which un- 
3 to determine the Funn of the Sun's 


09) Theſe ſymbol i een thus placed 
© 45 


1. 60. 
to each other, 615 repreſent ak.” expreſs 
the Moſaic root of time, the true foundations of 
Sun and Moon aſtronomy ; and they may be thus 
tranſlated into aſtronomical language, viz. on the 
4th of the Hexaemeron the Sun began it's courſe 
in the end of the third, or beginning of the fourth 
quadrant of the autumnal æquinoctial day, z. e. in 
a determinate meridian at noon, and on the 15th 


day from the evening of the Moon's (ſuppoſed) 


4 >) viſibility. 


Let theſe general remarks ſuffice for the pre- 
ſent. We ſhall now again return to the ſolution 
aof the queſtion propoſed, which includes theſe 
three uſeful, important, and fundamental parti- 
culars, viz. iſt, the form; adly, the quantity of 
the primitive two-fold year; 3dly, the primitive 
laws both of the ſolar and the lunar computations. 
Firſt, by the form is meant the manner of 
computing and adjuſting the months, which has 
been Ich made — clear from Moſes's 


account 
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account of the flood in the 7th and 8th OMe 
ters of Geneſis; and it would be needleſs to re 
it here. Therefore, ſecondly, 1 ſhall procee 
inveſtigate and determine it's quantity; abich 
will lead me to the direct proof of, my 8th. pro- 
poſition, which I ſhall here {ct down with ſome 


variation. L | £34 


CE VE FI 


vin. The 3 5 of che Moſaic Shanab, or [Ag 4 
lar tropical year, may be aſcertained with 
| 'the ge exactneſs, to an indiviſible 
from Gen. v. 23. Al the days 10 | 
| Each were 36 5 years; in N wi 
the 384th year of Noab's life, which be- 
gins and ends at the autumnal æquinox 
with A. M. 1440, Deng i the firſt Yor of 
commenſuration. — 
The creator of the luminaries has: clearly in- 
| ſtructed us, by the hand of his ſervant Moſes, 
Gen. i. 14. to reduce years to days, or to calcu- 
late both the diurnal and the annual eee, "7 
therefore, unleſs we are able to make the meas - 
ſure by days to. correſpond to a point with the 
meaſure by years, the calculus and the concluſion 
can never be faid, in exact agreement with the 
_ conſtitution of nature, to be divinely true. 
AA theDays of Euoch (cays Mo 250 were 36 A 
Years. p. 
It may be collected from this text, that the . 
ſquare of a true ſolar revolution , preciſely 1 meaſur- 
the whole — duration of the tranſlated 
| Patri- 
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Patriarch, as reduced by Moſes to an aſtronomical 


law. And no one can expreſs the age of Enoch, 
when he was one year old complete, without de⸗ 
ing able, at the ſame time, to expteſs the pteciſe 
root of this ſquare. 

We are therefore to conſtruc, by the direction 
of this text, an exact aſtronomical ſquare of the 
Sun's annual period, whoſe extracted root ſha]l be 
aſtronomically true to a point, independent of any 
previous knowlege either of the one or of the 
other. This may be judged indeed, at the firſt 


view, to be impracticable: But the candid reader 


will de prevailed upon to ſuſpend his judgment 
awhile; becauſe, poſſibly, bd may not think 
himſelf, as yet, ſufficiently acquainted with the 
inherent aſtronomical powers, and the latent pro- 
portional properties and affections of the 7, Maſaic 
radical numbers, 


| Moſes $ 2 of chronology alone diftates the follow: 


ing Problem. 

It is required to reduce years to days, or to de- 
termine how many diurnal revolutions of the Sun 
correſpond in nature with a given number of the 
annual, under theſe limitations and reſtrictions, 
. 

Firſt, without conſulting the ſolat tables, or 
being ſuppoſed to know that there. are any ſolar 
tables in being. 


Secondly, without affuming any quantity of the 


Lala tropical year, or being under the neceſſity of 
knowfng | it; T ſhall juſt cemack, , 
Thirdly, 


. 


a; a . 3 
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Thirdly, when the integral calculation is fi- 
niſhed, the remainder, over and above complete 
days, will eyer be either 2, or 3, or 2, ot o, 
And in this conſtant preſervation/ of the integra- 
lity of the quadrant, a concluſion, which the frac- 
tional calculations of the moderns cannot poſſibly - 
attain to, lies ſecreted a very inſtruQive leſſon of 
practical aſtronomy, if a theory of determinate © 
and equidiſtant meridians may be eſteemed ſuch. 
The meridians are moveable cirdes'in the Hea- 
vens, without number, without amy ptible 
diſtinction; yet paſſing thro” the center of the Sun 
in a conſtant, regular, and orderly ſucceſſion, 
from Weſt to Eaſt. And altho' we indeed 
ſtop the career and mark theſe ever tranſient, ever 
variable circles, yet are we able to circumſcribe a 
determinate number within determinate limits; 
then exactly calculate the ſucceſſive approach of 
any one of theſe deter migatęs, and arreſt the per- 
petual mover in it's momapt of time. This will 
be exemplified in the: demonſtpution which we 
have now in hand. Dh 
The reaſon why I have ackng occaſion in this 
_ to fay thus much of meridians, is, becauſe 
the ſolution of the problem enti depends 
- being able to E the 22 mertdi 
: by the computed is meant ed meridian in 
which the Sun began it's courſe, on the autum- 
nal æquinoctial day at noon, There is no neceſſity 
to controvert this of the tion, be- 
We ar meridians of the globe, 
| m 
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muſt be true in nature, whether we can rightly 
adjuſt the geography or not. 
To be able to diſcover and ſettle the ſtandard 


of the ſolar tropical year, and to prove it to be 


the ſtandard, muſt ſurely be of prime uſe, and a 


. neceſſary fundamental in practical aſtronomy. Sci- 


ence cannot offer a more curious, or a more ſubtile 
inveſtigation ; and it's evident importance may de- 


mand the notice and attentive regard of the moſt 


{ſkilfal aſtronomer, ' 
Euclid has clearly demonſtrated, L. III. prop. 2. 
that a ſphere touches a plane but in one point, al- 
tho' matter is allow'd to be indefinitely diviſible, 
Now quantity of time is as indefinitely diviſible as 
quantity of matter, and yet, in the conſtruction 
of an exact aſtronomical ſquare of a ſolar revolu- 
tion, we are required to diſcriminate and fix one 
individual point; that very intermediate point of 
a quadrant of the æquinoctial day, in which the 
Sun finiſhes it's 365th annual period (having firſt 
connected this given interval with the 4th of the 
Hexaëmeron, and the Moſaic radix) and in the 
fame determinate point completes it's ſquare, in a 
computed meridian ; then from this point of a 
two-fold termination, to deduce and demonſtrate 
the true quantity of the Sun's year ; and all this, 

d priori, or without the precarious and exotic aid 
of any one poſtulatum, 

To render every ſtep of the roceſs plain, eaſy, 

and intelligible, we may — the Moſaic radix 


from the 4th of the nn, and bring it 
; down 


( 
down to our own times; then the problem may 
be ſtated thus, Iss. ret 
Suppoſ the Sun to enter Libra, in any year, 
in the meridian of London at noon; then, query, 
in what quadrant of the autumnal æquinoctial day? 
in what intermediate point of that quadrant? or, 
in our ſtyle, in what hour of the day, and in 
what minute of that hour (the reaſon why I do 
not aſk, in what ſecond of that minute, may ap- 
pear as we proceed in the calculations) will the 
Sun again enter Libra, in the meridian of Landon, 
at the end of the 365th revolution from thence? 
for the. concluſion muſt needs be the ſame, in 
both caſes, by the uniform and immutable laws of 
aſtronomy. _ | ee apt 
Mr. Keil, in the preface to his aſtronomical 
lectures, with a ſecret exultation declares, ** That 
among all the liberal ſciences there are none in 
„ which there remain fewer difficulties to be ex- 
<« plained, objections to be anſwered, or ſcruples 
© to. be removed, than there are in aſtronomy, 
and no ſcience has yet attained ſo great a degree 
of perfection as it has. If he means here un 
and Moon aſtronomy, as taught and explained in 
his lectures, I am extremely ſorry I cannot impli- 
citly allow it's perfection; when we come to ex- 
amine particulars, the reaſons why I cannot, will 
appear. 5 W 
It can be no impertinent digreſſion to take oc- 
caſion in this place to enquire into the proceedings 
of the aſtronomers, and the ſeveral methods they 
have had recourſe to, in order to find out and de- 
termine 
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termine the quantity of the Sun's year, or in what 
ſpace of time preciſely the Sun paſſes from any 
one cardinal point of the ecliptic (ſuppoſe from 
Libra) to 3 ſame cardinal point of the ecliptie 
again. And it will appear in * iſſue, that their 
concluſions haye been various, and, con ne 
ly, ambiguous and uncertain. 

Bp. Beverege wrote his chronological inflitu- 
tions ſomewhat more than 80 years ago, v2, 
A. D. 1667, and, B. II. c.2. p. 140. de aquinoc-. 
tas & Hic, he ſtates the caſe, as it ſtood in 
that age, thus: Quanta verd fit anni tropici 
e quantitas ac menſura ; nondum inter ipſos con- 
« venit aftronomos. Nos Longomontani, qui 
eam exquiſitiſſimè venatus eſt, amplectentes ſen- 
« tentiam, annum hunc tropicum, diebus 365, 
* Þ.5. 48. 55 defnimus. Aufer b. F. 48. 55. 
ce ex. h. 6. O. refiduum eft, b. o. 11. 30 

L. II. p. 14.5. we meet with the following ac- 
count of Tyco Brabe's obſervations, 

« Porro nulla accuratius inventa ſunt æguinoc- 

&. tia, quam que Tyco Brabæ anno — tia- 
« n 1584 e 1 Waniburgi obſer vavit. 
I will here ſubjoin a table of Here moſt accu- 
rate obſervations of the Sun's entry into the aqui- 
noctial and ſolftitial points, for 4 years ſucceſſive- 
by, inthe meridian of Uraniburgh, 


- + . 7 1 
* - 


F 
— 3 8 1 
—— -_ pms _ — 
bo 4 
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A Table of Tyco 5 Obſervati on. 


Chl Anat, | Equinottia | Sbiftitia ana. AquineQia 
| e io 9% 1 fern) um 
jul ; 2 Bs "Af 

"” Le 
Biſſ. 188 ** Mar. 10 9 30 Jun. 11 14 15 
i 1587 N 297 Mar: 10 15 19 Jun. 11 20 

2. 1586 | 6299 Mar. 10 21 8 Jun. 12 1 40 86h. ay 
i — 6390; [Mar. 11 2 56jJun;12 | 7.3 LI 


From, this table I gain the — . of cheſs 


we diviſions of the es — 78 
A 789 . 
Jos From the vernal =quinox to the 
ſummer ſolſtice . . - 855 4 43 


2. From the ſummer folltice. to ie ICT? 
the autumnal #2quinox ., | $93 13 47 
3. From the autumnal equinox to 4 
the winter ſolſtice. | 89 to 44 


4. From the winter ble. to de od 1 5 


vernal . 

| Whether later obſervations. are ſup ppoſed to 
come nearer. to the truth than Tyco's ken not fal- 
len in my way to know, not rr it be of much 
moment to make the enquiry, as I judge from 

Keil's ſentiments,, Lea, XXII. p. 271... 
„ If again the next year, the Sun's en- 
«* try into the æquator be obſerved in the ſame 
manner, the time elapſed between the two in- 
«© greſſes is the ſpace of a tropical year, or time 
wherein the Sun (or rather the Earth) com- 

_ £* pleats his courſe in the ecliptic, | 

Kk — © But 
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— But by obſervations that are made at 
* the the dier of a year, wc cannot ſafely rely 
upon the. true quantity of the year collected 
* & from them; for a ſmall error of one minute, 
cbs; conſtantly increaſed and multiplied by 
the number of years, in proceſs of time would 
e amount to a prodigious miſtake in the place of 
the Sun. Therefore the aſtronomers more ac- 
e curately determine the quantity of the year, by 
<« taking the obſervations of two æquinocties, at 
* many years diſtance from one another; and di- 
e viding"the time between the obſervations, by 
the number of revolutions the Sun has made, 
«the 3 5 will ſhew the time of one tevolu- 
< tion, or Nearly the period of the Earth in her 
orbit. Por by this means, if there be any mi- 
« ſtake made in the obſervation, it will be divi- 
«* ded into fo many parts; according to the num- 
“ ber of pane} that it will be inſenfible for the 
4 ſpace of one year. 
l B. 24." The ſpace of time belonging: to the 
„tropical year is, by this means, found to con- 
egit of 365 days, 5 hours, 48“, and 57". 
| We have now obtained 3 different quantities of 
tropical year, to which T ſhall add a 4th from 
r. Holder's account of time, p. 55. where, to 
lo his o words, the true folar year is com- 
* puted to be conftitated of 365 days, 5 hours, 
«49, and-r6", fo it falls ſhort of the odd 6 
66 e by 10 and 44”. | a 


t 


4 * 
£ & Þ» # 
* 
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Ihbe tropical year thee contains, D h 4 
1. Tyco's obſervations i; bei $2 pi 

win 32 account 267 5 49 1 

nn oneontanus's 8 — 


eee 1 red Tyc Jo's 0 5 obſervations 
| b 5" annually, and Sir 7. Newton by 3". But 

the annual difference of 8” between theſe tyro cor- 
rections would create a difference in. the Sun's 
place of 3 h. 11' 56” in the ſpace of 5758. years, 
and yet the error is inſenſible in che ſpace. of one 
ear. 
5 Now if we reduce 26: 5 years to days, by tables 
made from the 8 laſt aſſigned aun ue of the 


tropical year, the Ro ae will | produce, 
accordin g to, 

; Difference from Seiter, 

n aa Do n | „fan 

1. Dr. Holder 133313 12 42. 2002 17 17 4% 

2. Longomontanus 133313 10 34 3512 19 25 25100 1'25 235 

3. Gif e 33313 10 46 4512 19 13 150 1 13 15 


From this variety of. concluſions; and two of 
them by the moſt approved, and the moſt able 
praRitioners, we are led' to conclude, that bad 
there been no poflible' way of. aſcertz the 
quantity of the folar tropical year, independent of 
obſervation, and all artificial rules, it muſt have 
remained an ambiguity'to the end of tine. 

The ſolution of every problem, is more or leſs 
difficult, according as the principles on which.t 
folution depends are more or leſs evident and cer 
tain, Hence Er it is likely, may think that 

Kk 2 the 


4 
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the ſcripture chronologiſt is in a very epa . 
ſtate and condition, who aims to penetrate and 
n the hidden ſecrets of Sun and Moon aſtro- 
nomy, under the direction, ſeemingly, of but a 
fag and glimmering light, ſupported but by ve- 
ry ſcanty inſtructions, viz. a very little more than 
the previous knowlege af the quantity of the Ju- 
lian year, and the data of the Pentatech; amongſt 
which! are reckoned the 7 radicals, wich the arith- 
metical mean 360. Tho light as this founda- 
tion may ſeem, yet it is in fact amply ſufficient for 
an uniform, proportional, and magnificent ſuper- 
ſtruQure. | g 

To proceed. then to the Moſaic reduction of 
theſe 365 years to days, which will manifeſt the 
inherent aſtronomical powers, and, as we proceed 
Farther, the latent proportional properties and af- 
fections of the arithmetical mean 360, and the 


7 Myers radical numbers, 


1 „ (8) *@Q_...(9)::: (6 60 , 
ee 30.16 


which I here ſet down again for the fake of the 
indices, as they will belp the reader immediately 
ah ann ke how and i what manner they a are uſed 
applied in the ran 
The whole of this reduction of years to days, 
EN only the ſolar. tables; may be com prehended | 
_ h 1 few plain and call iy rules,” 


as; s.of neduBion, .. . 
ben 8 Diitde 2 number of years by 45 


OK | radical number 15, rejecting the 
' remaini der if leſs than 15. ; 
Rule 


—— F— —— 


* 4 . 
0 A. 5 9 n 


Rule II. Mokiphy the cebadiee quotient by the 


34 radical vember IT, and W the 
oduct. | 


Rule III. Bie the reſethed product by the ſtand- 


ing and unalterable diviſor 24 (obtain- 


cd by dividing the arithinietical mean 360 
by 15) and the quotient: will give &. 


number of quadrants to. be ſubſtracted 


from the ſum total of quadranty.in the 


Rule. IV. 


given number of years. 
As there are in a Julian year of 


385 I. 461 quadrants, or 4th-parts 
of a 5; ry day, multiply the given 


number of years into: 146 1, and divi- 


ding the product or ſum total of the 


quadrants by 4, the quotient will give 


tze whole amount of Julian days, with 


the appendant quadrants. 


Rule V. From the ſum total of Julian quadrants 


ſubſtract the quotient obtained by 


Rule III, then dividing! the | remainder 
by 4, this laſt quotient will complete 


the reduction if a year of commenſura- | 


tion be given ; of which we can reckon, 
as yet, no more than 3; but if it be 


not ſuch a year, then the Rule how to 


proceed will be given, after the quanti- 


ty of the tropical year is determined, 


51 5 - the radicals only, and K nothing 


and the meridian e pact is known. = 


preſent the lent 


as known, 
The 


ule I. 
ule II. 


Rule III. 2 
ob! af 369 = eu, * 2 


NT 12 7 " | 


* | bt 
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3 1 26 Den We y 


e eee 9 be fire, 


5 


. 2x34; r Na. Ne 775 8 * *—⁹ 1 4 Fun Wen 


— p 19 5 12 
- 4 9 : b . 


8 1 


$108" 1 1 Toons ids +4 + 5454 SAS 
om Fultad 2 4. 4 * I Le. "= x 


as Sir 7. Neude . p. 2 59, may be 
Sondesed. in ſome ſort, as a mean between that 
of Dr. Holder on the one fide,” and that of Lon- 
son the other, we will therefore get 


Farce Ow one as a defect, the other as a 


re the reduction by the radi. 


* * ſe 


(lation of 


down che leis Acer the . 
Days 


4 The meg cleultion . + 00 00 


3751 7 W 10157) 


2 LR 1333 13 #10 40 45 


Ne 


54 e to 5 Se 1 Neues reduction the 
problem thay be thus ex- 


92 4 in worde W 1 {| 
If the Sun enters. Lisa in ay Far in the me- 


Milan of Tel at noon; then in the end of the 


36th revolution from thenes it will again e 


« I's 


nter 


Libra, in dhe Lame meridian, ru 45” paſt rey 
night. 


a 


night. '/ Here ate! evidently v 


tion we haye not only the — of the day] b 
the minutes of an hour; and let n tothe 


confutation of the whole — the'{conds of 4 . 
nute. I ſay, — to the confirtation'o the whote >». . 
for there are not wanting” argurehtg ite prove; 
that ſecond minutes cannot Be admitted into the ſo- 
lar tation, without a direct ion unk 


repugnancy to the ſtatidatd,of nature. And not- 
_ withſtanding theſe ſpecious appearandes 1 cannet 
_ think any obligations to renoutice 


myſelf under 
my right of OS, Whether theſe: hitgs 
1 far 2 1 can dan pestelle "ut 'profent, "the 
omy Prop ich ſipports the whole, # but 
ö at e (br Proof there d norie 


ne eri N _—— 


1s, 5h 46 engl werde the' ſolar . 
cal year! Invalidate this affurption;” and the 
| hike fuperſtructare 4 — Halls to the 
ground; we have then neither an Ec foot, ' nor 
an exact ſquare; fg muſt be eſteemed! as an ap- 
proximation only; but approximations in aſtreno- | 
my are by no means to be allow!d"of, for Lad 
diſconcert the karmeny of the ſyſtem. 
The Britifþ philoſopher laboured full 20.y 
in this 'one ref gl I think, from 
1680 to the end of A. H. 1700. "Hit war? was - 
there in nature to limit his reſearches to juſt 30 
years? why not one year more? or why not one 
1 Wey be ta, __ at juſt 20 years de 
* ſufficient 


lafficjent to 


to common apprehen 
muſt almoſt neceſſatily be attended with ſome ad- 


3 WF * 
w# the end be aigi'd at; but this 
1 ng and, Pep, never 


22 r 
rity can juſtify, 


fl 3 the N the ſolar tropi 


all year, by obſervation and rules of art, — to 
acquieſce i in the determination as true, and frame 


the ſolar tables at a vegture. It muſt bo obvious 
lion, that, ſuch a procedure 


hering imper fection, ald will be ever liable to the. 
— of ſome further proof: for where indeed 
is the touchſtone of the genuineneſs and authenti- 

city of ſuch a concluſion? where are the argu- 
ments founded upon a medium in nature? 

If we take a view of the reduction by the Fi 
cals, and of that of Sir J. Newton's, as ſet down | 
together, we may obſerve a very near agreement 
betwixt them; for they each of them collect 
133313 complete days. And as the computation 
is dated from noon, the laſt of theſe days muſt 
alſo end at noon. Then there will Fogg 72 


r 


one ſide, 2 entire ande which we w 


rate into 4 4-3. and on the other fide 10h 46“ 475 . 
which we will ſeparate into 6h +4 h 46 45". 


This ſeparated quadrant and theſe ſeparated 6 hours 
teſpectively meaſure from noon to Sun ſetting in 


the computed meridian. Then the remaining intire 


| quadrant will meaſure from Sun ſetting to mid- 
F right, which i is the firſt of the arab æquinoc- 


day. In ſome one intermediate point of this 
intire quadrant, the Son will finiſh it's 36 fth 
n 
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erb N t Bay 1 Aal r 
ment complete it's ſquare 3 now wal 
culation u er to diſcriminate "I 
computed merickan which! NI 0 e oint 
f = hs "two-fold "tetmination, An WP ts 5 4 
exipefimal parts (by (by 7 the Si 
K ths arithmetica mean 360, 1 85 . "ind 
| . radicals 1. 60. [It's preciſe 480 from 
| ting on the we „ and from midnight” on the 
eaſt, which are tlie "two on ctremes of 
the the firſt qa adrant of the autumial wqt mnoctial 1 nyc-, 
2 Wi bn 02 knn 
We wil at preſent repteſent che intermediate 
point uglit by x; - and help the reader's concep- 
tion by the ll wine 5 She Eau 2 $4 N 


t M1: 15 2 v2 01D EB „ 1 


* my 


on 51 28 2 Ne ©” 33.99 31 l 
LILLE SITES 1211 = Meridi 
; 4 | = '©) p< . %4 
lad cad; 3 rr 
* 12 £4 nene TITER T1) wor 
Welt. Sun ſetting. 5 2 4. . t. Eaſt. 
. & 114 28 WO tabs t * en 1 4 , 1 


Let dhe frail, line A B Sense "the firſt qua- 
dtant of Fa autumnal =q Sanaa thy day, bounded 
in it's weſtern extreme by Sun-ſettin it; d 
AE toes N ee 8 EY 
nadrant be divided. into 360 Gtinet 
and e t meridians; now the problem re- 
quires to determine which of theſe 360 meridians 


n 


interſects the point of termination 100 gh, And. to 


expreſs in 0 it's diſtance 
of 1 £2 1 25 and weſt 


eee, rs + 8 


Lr The 
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1 TY * 4 7. N 17 
74 . of the 8 G 3. 8 

Riel. Mal the collected number of days in- 

L | 194, and to the fam ad the remain 

ing quadrants,” if there be any; the 

e 8 product will be the ſum W | of the 


Role qo che 
into the arithmetical mean 360, 72 
et. 2 will ne,, 


Rule m. DER Rs 3 intire ſum of ſexageintal 
| Fe queen wi gre the nnd and 

uotient will give the number of 
Seal ey in one year, and the 
5 Ws wane w1ll be the bam pony mea- | 


ILY 


— * 
The ari —_— operation, for the given number of 
365 years. | 
Rule I 7 0 X on 533252 . 2 35280 
quadrants. 
e U. Fee K3to= 19197 1440 
xagelnal par "FEW l RR 
an 1 110 1 meg 20 f. 
og 525949 ſexageſi parts in a blar 
eee 0 tropical y year, r | Laila EM». 
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it only aſcertains it's ſquate in ſexageſimal 
which are here found to be 532 3949; al par g 
preſent more immediately directed to the remain 
der 23, which is the ſexageſimal meaſure ſought ; 
for ſubſtract 55 from 360, the remainder 305 dif- 
criminates/and fimes the ed meridian which 
interſects the point of termination; and wy pro- 
blem mg be- ſolver in his: jo} ns n 
If the Sun enters Libra: a e in the me- 
ridiat: of Londe ac ooh, then in the 465th re- 
volution from thence it will again enter Libra in 
the fame meridian, in the end of the 30 th meri- 
dian or ſexageſimal 
ſure of theſe diſtances) from Sun ſetting on the 
weſt, and in the beginning of the 5 gth from mid- 
night on the caſt, in the firſt quadrant of the au- 
tumnal æquinoctial day, as in this Scheme: 


K. lp AG 632% 0 oe EL. 
0 tv hte to circumſcribe a determi nate At 
e e e eee within 
nate . ers, calculate the ſucceffive 
approach rg Fug deter minates, and 
| n reren 
and - ——— reduce this moment to our me. 
re 1 


part (for i is the equable mea- - 
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The 6 ſubſtracted houts, p. 264, meaſure . 
noon to Sun-ſetting theſe being added we have 
11h $4 conſequently, by this calculation, the 
Sun enters Libra in the.computed meridian, and 
in the end of itis 365th revolution, not 4645 

paſt ten, but 5, p ſt eleven at night preciſely, 
which 1818 15' later. This difference of the 
times between theſe two ingrefles in the ſame me- 
ridian, (ſo that one of them muſt be erronedus) 
may be properly noted, within the Uimits af the 
lame quadrant, in this manner; | 
* £2661 75 I: Lal bi) Tr dM (1 een 4 3 ot 64 


\ 4 
WE i SIE AC} 44x | 
wn © OI Pn — en May 
* * 
f 4 12 


| v so er ©. 4 46 4s 


* 
* - e 


1 187 150 to ſeconds, + divide the pro- 
duct 1095 by 365, the quotient will give a! 
for the differente of the 2 roots; The concluſion 
is evident, without the trouble of any farther cal- 
culations, for 365d 5h 48' 57 + 3" = 

| 365d h. 49 oo: which, as will be. evident 
preſently, is the quantity 1 *. n N 
N. | 

I muſt here beg the redgies, to take notice, that 
I am. not undertaking to diſcover a truth unheard  - 
of before, but. In to ſettle that for a certain 
truth, which the aſtronomers ſeem not to know 


for. 2 I am only undertaking 
to prove, 6 


1 > 


3 8 550 Dn E. 
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that in the eſtimation. of the ſolar 


year, 
365 d 5h 40% 0 1% is mote or on the 
other hand, 363 d 5h 48 59 59 is too little. 
My meaning is, that 365 d Ih 49 o 18 not 
an approximation, but adequately exact. 5 
Some perhaps may imagine that ule ex- 
ceſs or defect of 3 ſeconds of time, in the caſe 
before us, can be of no great conſequence either 
way: But I will ſay, that the annual exceſs or 
del of a ſingle partiele of time cannot be dis- 
penſed with in the perfection of the ſolar ſyſtem; 
It may be . (and indeed it 35), very ſur- 
priſing, that the arithmetical mean 360 (concern 
ing which I have ſome very particular and impor- 
ho remarks to offer) together with 7 almoſt un- 
ompounded numbers, ſhould! be 2 with 
fuch imperceptible and. unſuſpected. powers. And 
it may juſtly excite our wonder and addiction to 
perceive, in the courſe of the calculations, that, 
in their right uſe and application, they, indepen- 
dent of known ſcientific; principles, uniformly pro- 
duce concluſions ſcientifically true. Vet far erz 
it is more admirable ſtill, that they lead us directly | 
to nature, they conduct us immediately and at 
once into her penetralia and inmoſt receſſes, with- 
out any adber ing imperſectiont, any tedious and 
operoſe calculations. Scarce any one point in 
practical Sun and Moon — ean be propo- 
ſed, whoſe ſolution may not be effected with a 


required exactneſs, by the e en- 
N = _ en __ 2 0 #0 


"When | 
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bak I conſider in what degrees of perſection 
of Sun and Moon eee was ori- 
= taught mankind, by the Creator himſelf, 
the more readily account for the inaccurate 
concluſions of the moderns; who build altogether 
upon-obſervation and inadequate rules of art; who 
unweatiedly conſult the archives of the Stars, and 
meditate,: And night; on the book of nature: 
But altho' we allow it's characters to be ever ſo 
elear and legible, yet not being born with teleſco- 
pical eyes, we wo at leaſt; 'liable to miſtake it's 
accents and it's points, which yay give a different 
turn to the ſenſe. 
When I look into the writings of our aftrong- 
of nos beats not fully taught; and Igo away diſſatis- 
fied, becauſe I find myſelf left in a ſtate of doubt, 
heſitation, and uncertainty. I want to know, for 
inſtance, by what eſtabliſhed law, and in what 
eſtabliſhed proportion, a given point of the day 
nt, Mg from a given point of the year, — 
re I proceed e it Fun ”y ape to 
ede tel fo 5 KO 5 


2 17 ? Hf - * 


"3-4 jy VEL a x 1 
| boy The Sun makes no flay in the Squindx; it 
only interſects a point, and paſſes obliquely, on. 
And there are good reaſons to think that Ves ob- 
ſerved the very article of time in which this inter- 
ſechion was made, Scr. 13 d 4h of A. D. 1584, 
in the meridian of Uraniburg N 

2) The Sun ends and begins i's north. apd 


fouth declination in an immutable Point of the 


year, 


( 271 ) 
gear, but not in an immutable paint of the day, 
which annually ſhifts and change. | 

(3) That the point of the day an moally ſhifis 
and changes is evidently manifeſt by obſervation: 
— As, for inſtance, had the Sun enter d Libra 
this preſent year, A. D. 1751, on the 12th of 
September, 44 minutes paſt noon, in the meridian 

of London, at the end of the 4th year from hence 
2 would have again enter d Libra, in the ſame 
meridian, exactly at noon. 

This being premiſed, I return to the queſtion, 
by what eſtabliſhed law, and in what elabliſhed 
proportion, is this change in the point of the day 
with reſpect to a given place annually made? 

When I make my gu 566 to the books of aſtro· | 
nomers, concerning the former I find a moſt pro- 
found ſilence; concerning the latter, there are ch 
moſt as many determinations as there are aſtrono- 
mers. Longomontanus informs me that I muſt 
expreſs it thus, 27 + 3". Sir J. Newton thus, 

2 EY Dr. Holder tl thus, 432! + 44", Now | 
which of theſe muſt we take for a directory al 

In the exigence and ſtrait of ſuch —— am- 
biguity, I apply myſelf, in hopes of ſatisfaction, 
to Tyco's table of obſervations, p. 257, began £ 
A. D. 1584, and ended A. D. 1 605, where, un- 
der Brumalia Sofftitia, Lier with this quadrien- 
nial ſeries, 3 18 3 i 22", Now I engage 

to ſupport this [ho tb, and. to render 
3 that ' Tyco's index 24 is the index of 
truth, and the very original proportion eſtabliſhed 
by the Creator, whilſt all the reſt are artificial _— 


( 272 5 
labour'd anotmalles, And à fad diſlocation of pro- 
8 Ie 80 that Thco's corredtors may be 
y Kad, in this caſe, to Rand in i need of cor- 
He + „N arts | h $2 hy I 7 in 
Take then the 5th radical 60 for x ane 
tor, and make 560 Tadical' 11 the numerator 
"gh ſet them by ea Ke) r e F2p2 nes 
Beos inden . The zd and Fth fadicals 22 
Now let the' aſtronomers, one 116 all, . 
which of theſe two indices: either exceed or fall 
mort of the exact truth, and How much. 
I ſhall aſſign my reaſons in another OY why 
call this index 3 the meridian'epatt, and make 
uſe of it at preſent” to complete che Vth rule 1: laid 


down, 261. un 
I the g ven year be not 


Rule V. p. 2001. 4 — 
a year of commenſuration, then multiply it into 
the meridian' - ni (SA and dividing the pro- 
duct by the ar hmietical mean 360, the quotient 
Wilk A the number of quadrants to be ſuſtracted 
ſrom the ſum total of the quadrants, and the re- 
A Will be the true ſexigetimal meaſure 

fon SAG RIES» TR 
ib Fn N ibi operation. 19 
= 16 1710 years. | | . 


} 
© 
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360) 401 11 1 quadrants to he bande. e 
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remains” $5 = = to the begebe ware ah 


nila 5#- Wir wy £&:/ | Hr 8 5 | 
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As this conciſe and eaſy calculation exact N 
both in the — and in the concl 
on, with the two foregoing arithmetical 
tions, p. 262 and 266, they happily confirm and 
eſtabliſh the — of one another. 

We muſt now go back to p. 266, and cat 
the quotient under Rule III, which exhibits, in 
525949 ſexageſimal parts, the exact aſtronomical 
{quare of a true ſolar revolution : but 2 

Axiom, p. 250. (No 13.) 

which we will here repeat with ſome additions; 
If the quotient contains the entire ſum of ſexage- 
ſimal parts by a reduction of the true quantity of 
a ſolar tropical year, theſe being divided by 1 5, 
the remainder (by argument, 42 priori, founded 
on the radical numbers) muſt neceſſarily be equal 
to 4, the ſquare of 2. 

On the other hand, If, after the diviſion by 15, 
the remainder be leſs than 4, ten the e- 
ment of the ſquare will be one equal to the ſu 
of the annual defect, and vice verſl. 
Again: If the ſum of the annua Ike be aul 
aplel by the given number of years, the product 

will be equal to the ſam of the defect, and alſo 


equal to the complement of the ſquare of the 
whole, and vice d 


855 The arithmetical operation, 
15) 525949 (3563 


— 2 


The remainder = 4 the ſquare of 2. SL = 
3 6 | 


62740) 

We muſt now undertake to aſcertain the root 
of this ſquare by the aſſiſtance of the numerical 
data, or their ; Which will lead me to 
à diſcovery of the years of amen, -and 
8 the proof of their certainty. 
Firſt then, if we divide the ſexa dial ano- 
tient 524949 by the arithmetical mean 360, and 
the quotient eriſing from this diviſion by 4, this 
laſt quotient, being prefixed to the — will 
enable us to expreſs the ſolar tropical year indepen- 
dent of hours, which (œonſidered as the 24th 
part of a natural day) have no place in e 
ee bog dag by dad. 


| The ieee operation, 
523949360. 1460, remains 349. 
Then, 1400 4=365 + +3 =the ropica yea 
* 36 Co Ig 11'the mad e. 


If we divide 349 by 60 the 5th dic num- 
ber; the quotient, it will be faid, will give 5 
hours, according to our ey and an re- 
mainder 49 minutes of an hour. | 
old — not have it thought that F fopertiitionL- 
ly reject our method of computing hours; ſtill I 
Continue to ſay, that, notwit the follow- 

ing reduction of 349 will produce the ſame num- 
bers 5 and 49, yet we are under no neceſſity to 
denominate the former 5 hours, as uſed and un- 
derſtood ond us, | nor the ler 49 r N 
hour. | eden 
W | 4 | | 4 a 29401 l 7556. 


8 \ LY 
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en Divide 349 by 15, the quotient will give 23 


fimal parts, Which reſerve, - 


of 60, and the- remainder, 4 


— Divide 23 quadrants of 60 by 4, the quo- 5 


tient will give 5 integers; and the remain- 
der, 3 ſexageſimal parts. 


ai Mukiply the remainder 3 by 15; and; to ; 


the produet 45, add the rt remainder 4, 

we {hall then have 44 and 234. 
Here it will be inſiſted u . 
ſion ſtands expreſi d in our ſtyle; for do not we 


divide the hour into 60 minutes, and are not 18 


minutes a quarter of an hour? yes, undeniably z 
and it is allow'd, that thus far our computation 
falls in with the ratio of the radicals, and the ori- 
ginally eſtabliſhed ſexageſimal meaſure ; but if we 
proceed one ſtep farther, and conſider the hour 
as th of a natural day, then I muſt equally i in- 
fil upon it, that ——— under this view, 
has no more immediate reference- to the hour, 


than it has to ſub-ſexageſimal parts, or ſecond 4 


minutes, which are utterly excluded from the 
quantity of the ſolar tropical year, by 6 appornt- 
ed aſtronomical unit, or minimum . 

Thus we have, at length, by advances 
obtained both the ſquare and the 2 ſought, in 
a method à priori, or without any — 
r the o 
Euclid's doctrine of the ſection of ſtrait lines 
is vaſtly curious; but here is the ſection of a 
drant (which may be repreſented by à ſtrait ) 
(opera; 9 6 


* 
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book of his elements. For what can be more 
mathematically exact than the diſcrimination, by 
a plain, eaſy, numerical calculus, of that very in- 
dividual point, in a limited ſpace of time, in 
which the Sun finiſhed a given annual period, and 


ſuch a concluſion in aſtronomy, without the aid 
of any known aſtronomical principles, was ſcarce- 
ly. to be expected. And I am pretty certain, that 
if the whole proceſs be judiciouſly examined, 
weighed, and conſidered, it will appeors itſelf to 
the examiner. - - 

Before I proceed to another argument, I beg 
here to remind the reader, that the principal end 
which I have in view is, to render it indiſputably 


of the antediluvian and poſtdiluvian Patriarchs is, 
in itſelf conſidered, a moſt accurate aſtronomical 
table, and that i it is founded upon theſe two N 
VIZ. 

1 The years of the lives of the Patriarchs are 
made, by an aſtronomical reduction, to run 
parallel (i. e. to begin and end together at 


1 World. And, conſequently, 

I. Eyery Moſaic Shanab is a true ſolar year. 
Upon this account, order required me, in the 
firſt place, to aſcertain the meaſure of the Hebrew 
Sbanab; and I am, in the ſequel, to demonſtrate 


that T haye aſcertained it; that I have ſet the 


ee the tropical year in it's proper N 
We gat 


metrical, I had almoſt. ſaid, as any in the ſecond 


in the ſame individual point completed it's ſquare? | 


certain, that Moſes's table of the gencalogies both 


the autumnal equinox) with the years of the 


— 
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tight, and rendered it more A tableof ru 
certain than ever it was before, E tropical years 


as being now by analyſis redu- e 

ced to W L a. 

ciples, 1365 5 
Had I been ob be 2173095; 

poſtulated the — of the 4 17892 

ſolar tropical year, or could I | 5 1826 

not have immediately deduced | 


it, by the aſſiſtance of the Mo- 
ſaic data, the ſcheme of ſacred 
chronology would have been | 
deprived of the ſupport of it's 
chief corner ſtone; and the 
aſtronomer, it 1s probable, 
might have hinted the juſtice 
of paying the ſmall tribute of > 
a grateful 7 my cap 0 * 
bis labours. 10 . 
I will now make 2 table," 
by which any giyen number 
of ſolar tropical years, within 
the limits of 6000, may eaſi- 
2 readily be reduced to 


9000 — Ae 
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We will now reduce, by this table, 365 years 
to days, in order to ſhew it's exact agreement 
with the precedent arithmetical calculus. by the 


radicals, independent of all tables. | 
3565 years, ſeparate themſelves into this ales 


300. 60. 5, ſet them down in this order, and 
the correſponding days, whey and minutes in the 
ſame, over againſt them. 


Years - es We 
300 _ 109572 17 oo 
325 21914 13 0 
N b e 1-4. 46 
9 433313 11 5 


Coral, Should the Sun enter Libra, in the meri- 
dian of London, or elſewhere, in any year 

_.__ .xactly at noon, then by this table, and 
the precedent calculation, it would again 

._._ © enter Libra, in the ſame meridian, 5 mi- 
_.. . _nutes paſt cleven a t night preciſely, by an 

_  invariable law, in the 365th. revolution 


from thencde. ; 
„ b D. % L n 
. If to Sir I Newton's reduction, 133313 10 3 48 
we add the ſum of the defeRt, $40 0-06% 
I will be L » z 
9 e 2735 50 133313 11 s 00 


1 could wiſh that the following queſtion might 
be thought a proper theſis in aſtronomy to be put 
bo and diſcuſs d in the ſchools, viz, 


Whether 
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Whether the difference of — 
drei roots ought t0. be cſiimated as an ame 


defeft, or as an annual exceſs? 
Now I undertake, 2gainſt all oppoſition, to 
prove, that they ought to be eſtimated as an an- 
nual defect ; and that the odd 3, of Bir I. M | 
ten 's determination of the ty of the ſolar 


tropical year ought to be n into 1 ſera- 
gelimgl part. 

Without any uwwk had to the ing ad. 
culations, and their reſult, I will ſtill conſider the 
meaſure of the ſolar tropical vear as an unknown 
quantity; and I am to diſcover and ſettle it's ex- 
act meaſure from the farſt year of commen(uration; 
not that 1 22 | 

Was it a queſtion put, and referred to the de- 
ciſion of our aſtronomers, whether the Creator 
has eſtabliſhed a commenſurability between the 
diurnal and the N rage or not ? it 
upon their princi d in the negative. 
And yet this eſtabliſhed commenſurability is the 
alone — nature which can enable us to aſ- 
certain, with the minuteſt exactneſs, to an indi- 
viſible point, the true meaſure of the Sun's year. 
— fay, the alone medium in nature, ſor that 1 —— 

be (at leaſt, nearly) attained by — 
gar atithmetic, Sir J. — was he living, 
would not decline to teſtify. 
It is a dam and a deluſion to talle of the per- 
fection of aſtronomy, in the preſent ſtate of ſci- 
ence, and ms rules of 1 it's determinations, '' 
| 2 


. — % 
. SS * * 
_ 
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— introduction to his Pontateuch, 
1 has happi ly taught us more in theſe few words, 
God fal, 9 ——— than the 
— yet know, or have ever been able to find 
out. For they cannot make the meaſure by => 
to correſpond: exactly with the meaſure by year 
and therefore their concluſions — Se 5g — 
perfect, inſtead of divinely Er Mes , $6 cr ods 
Our aſtronomers ſay, that the ſolar tropical year 
- (whoſe quantity is not certainly known) gains a 
whole day of the Julian; in other words, that 
it's head goes backward in the Julian calendar, 
and anne who day ſooner, in about. 130 
If you demand exatineſs f truth, you 
will find the calculation perplexed nd ac 
I minutes, to the utter, Een. of 
tra  \ > in i 
The aſtronomical effects and conſequences of a 
commenſurating are attended with an ap- 
propriated fingularity:; for in this diſtinguiſhed 
year only, the meaſure by integral days is tlie 
ſame, without exceſs or defect, with the meaſure 
by integral years. Both computations jointly be- 


gin and — the ſame cardinal point of the year, 


in the ſame cardinal point of the day, and in one 
and the ſame-meridian ; all re e ay 


nennen rng 
10 SA pn hg, ; 
Zoboraim, . . 


* 1 * 4 + © - 
& . — „ » vo wth $4 416 606 ; * 
Noon. | a 
4 
* | . 
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No, I fay, that the modern aſtronomer can- 
not, upon his avowed principles of caleulation, 
and the Newtonian correction of Tyco's obſerva- 
tions, either confirm or confute this concluſion. 
It may be true, or it may be falſe, for any thing 
he can prove to the contrary; for it entirely * 
pends upon the doctrine of a commenſurabili 
the queſtion then that remains, is, whether t 
be matter of fact, or not? which is the abject 0 of 
my preſent enquiry; and I thus introduce it. 
From the beginning of A. D. 1700, we have 
reckoned 11 days difference between old ſtyle and 
new, or between the Julian and the Gregorian ac- 
counts; but althoꝰ this is the 5 rſt current year ſince 

this reckoning commenced, yet if we make a cal- 
culation by any of the ſolar tables now in uſe, 
they will give us to underſtand (fo inaccurate have 
we been in the ſolar computation,” as adapted to 
civil uſe) that theſe 11 days difference between 
= two accounts, are not "you ceefipleret?” Taſk 
then ———- 

In what year of the Dion 1 vulgar æra will 
theſe 11 days difference be exaaly completed ? 
Here our aſtronomers will find this plain, ſim- 
ole queſtion, a difficulty as inſuperable'as that of 
{quaring the Cirele. And they will be reduced to 
the Dilemma either of giving up Dr. Halley's and 
Sir J. Newton's ſolar tables, or of attempting to 
prove, that the doctrine of a commenſbrability be- 
tween the diurnal and the annual Motions is not 
founded in nature, and muſt be aun as a oy | 

| tious and chimerical notion. | 

5 8 | Nor 


+ ID 4 
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„ns — the Sun's year 
may ſtill be 9 | 
ſkillful; 


Tyco — ſeconds annu- 
— and Sir J. Newton by 37% anpwally, 
we will align ex Hpot bei 5 different quantities of 
the tropical year, all. terminating in ſecond mi- 
nutes, from 55“ to 59 and then bring them all, 
| if it may by, 40 9 mom 


me | i 25 or _—_—_ 


63 THOSEA 


ef au 5 fined quantities of the flir tre | 
ar, all ES os in — minuten. j 


of ice the current 6 D. 
have elapſed 1425 Julien years, 
duced, contain 32048 1 — 2 
the next 2 reduce Ges 5 allgned qua 


Tan yo ter yer reg Aae re- 
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theſe 13 6oinputed dene want of their er com. 
pletion. Here follows. Dc e nn 


ru e 221% sohn bas. 


:«c fpetbiverdefferences from the Julian, in the ſpace 
f 1423» ars, or NM ye 325 10 H. D. 
Niapporabighes, vo nova as bas (tk 


40 Minis 8 Ini H a. WS ; TS 25 F RP 
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The nem Step we are to take” is ta calculate 


the neareſt approximatiom of theſe ſeveral differen- 
a W and * 
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the reſpeQive years in which they will be found; 
for not one of theſe aſſigned quantities will, by any 
calculation, produce, an exact completion. And 
1 urge this exact coinpletion of the day, as one 
genuine Criterion, fort I. have. another in ſtore, of 

the authenticity and truth of r 
and .&, 11 0 0) 900 


1 ISR LE of the 3 of approximation of the cal- 
ted differences, and of the reſpettrve years A 
72 Dionyſian vulgar æra, in which they. are 


uud. uitl the Jus of the ſeveral din 
| ESSE Try Ja) A. D176) * 55 255 


10 21 58 5| 10 23 56 24 10 23 54 39 
[OW 2 72 efect | — — $21 


'| "Taz £ of: $5 4- * 41} 
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It ; is obvious to perceive that the addition of | 
one year more would, in every inſtance, cauſe: a 
proportionable exceſs above 1 1. days, as they now,” 
in a certain proportion, fall ſhort of them. And: 
it becomes undeniable matter of fact, that out 
aſtronomers fave no theories, principles, or laws» | 
of caleulation, Which can ſo much a the 
hints 8 leſs head en, 1 —— | 


know. 
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knowledge of a commenſurating year. Nor can 
they poſſibly ſolve the plain,  fimple queſtion pro- 
poſed, but upon the forementioned terms and con- 
ditions; vis. without either giving entirely up 
their moſt elaborate, and moſt approved ſolar ta- 
bles; or raſhlyimpugning an eſtabliſhed law, an 
original ordination of the Gop of nature, and in- 
finitely wiſe CREATOR of the ſolar ſyſtem, 

It is no wonder if the doctrine of a commen- + 
ſurability, between the diurnal and the annual mo- 
tions, ſhould) occaſion ſome ſuſpenſion of judg- 
ment and aſſent, ſince it is ſo entirely new and 
unheard of before. It is evident that Dr. Holder, 
in his account of time, had no apprehenſion, or 
even the leaſt ſuſpicion of it, as appears from p. 22. 
The day is'n0:a/zquot part of the year, (ſtrict- 
“ ly. ſpeaking) neither to compound nor divide 
« the-year, ſo much as by units. If the year 
© comprehend days, it is but as any greater ſpace 
« of time may be ſaiĩd to comprehend a leſs, tho 
« the leſs ſ be incommenſurate to the greater. 
And from theſe differing properties gf day 
ce and year, ariſe difficulties in carrying on and 
«« reconciling the ſupputations of time, eſpecially 
ein long meaſutes. Altho it muſt be confeſſed, 
* that for vulgar uſe, where is no need of, or 
regard to, exact calculation, We have no bet- 
ter meaſure of a ſingle year; than the day, and 
<« the artificial ſolar month; conſiſting of even 
* days. 10 olan 7 14 . *. 28 1 1 8 
But if we thus meaſure many ages of years 
by even days, our computation ll be perplexed. 


For 


and is terminated, with an odd day, 


commenſurabllity, the Moſaic "iyle, principles, 


_ fure of the! M 


f 2x66] * 
For the year (without regard to days) ends, 
and odd 
«::hours, and odd minutes, and odd — mi- 
Fee if we go no farther: ſo chat it cunt 
be meaſured: by any even number of days, or 

1 hours, or minutes.“ Ts far Dr. Holder; but 
That the Creator has a eſtabliſnied fach 


terms, and data, will furniſh us with a direct and 
irrefragable proof. * 

Firſt then, Lein not only to offer the Role 
how to find out theſe diſtin years, but al- 
ſo to ſettle their ſeries, of true order of men 
in the wyorld's ch 
. Secondly,” having ſettled: mel fies or true 
ordet of ſucceſſien, 1 am t deduce, from their 
eſſential properties and / the true me- 
ofare Sbanab, or ſolar tropical year. 


Thirdly; fromthe true meaſure of the MoſairSha- 
nab to ſnew the exact completion of the 1 1th day. 
Me are no entering into the depths of this 
ſcheme; and indeed, there are more depths in 
this original ſiinplieity, more inſtructive arcana it! 
the aſtronomy of the Pentateuub, than the Rea- 
der, perhaps, upon a bare view of my genera! 
tions, might be readily induced to imagine. 
The poffibiy he may have ſome apptehenſions of 
this kind, if —.— e himſelf che trouble to 
N conſider 1 4 $1 (3&7 34: 2: 11 


r | "MT + 080: *? 
it) The #rithinerical — 


—— 
and the 7 ra- 
i numbers — tn thein's geometrical pro- 
portion, 


6287) ö 
portion, and 4 diſtin ratios. (1) A ſexageſimal. 
| (2) A quintodecimal. (3) An undecuple. (4) A 
quadruple ratio. Theſe are ſet down and noted 
5 in the following table (with their, complements 
OI UOTE "ac in Narr eee 


| 4 Trans of gemetrica rue. 
E C157? 
4: I 2 60 51 15 | * , 
3: 482 343: 2 ö q | 2 


1 

15 

11: 1:2165: 13 

1: 4 :: 360: 1440 the ſt year of commenſyntiv, 
12 436525 1465 nn n | 


It pay ſeem incredible, but the reſult and FR | 
proafs may evidence, that the calculations of Sun 
and Moon aftronomy are reſolvible, not ſo entire- 
ly into principles of ſcience founded upon obſer- 
vation, as into en n awd 
geometrical, proportion. o. 

We will, at preſent, examine. more peer 
ly the number 360, the mukiple of 69 and 1 5; 
which are the 5th. and the 9th radicals. And 

6 desen sg t for we can {oarcey 
ly ſtir a ſtep in the integral calculations, wiihous. 
the help and eoncurrence of — _ 
yet, methunks, unknown) auxiliary, toget 
it's ſub- multiples. Here I beg to be informed 

with. candor and ingenuity, from hence had we 
the diviſion of the ecliptic and the quator into 

e parts? nature directe not 10 its: and 


Moſes, 


. e provetly e 
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N ſes, Av his recorded aftronomy of the year of 
Naabis life 600, has enlarged the circle of the 
year into 365 parts, will the aſtronomer ſay, 
that as it has deſcended down, by a ufage Timme- 
morial, from his forefathers, and the days of old, 
that therefore he has a great veneration for it's 
high antiquity? or will he chooſe to ſay with Dr. 
Holder, in his account of time, that it 
we artificial and arbitrary, but 7 choſen and 
% pitched upon, as being z number that abounds 
« with integer aliquot parts, and therefore moſt 
« opt for partition?” He makes this ſhort deſ- 
cant upon it, p. 28. The number 6 is celebra- 
© ted for having all aliquot parts, vix. 3, 2, 1, 
« and for being compoſed of the aggregate of 
te them all, and therefore is ſtyled the perfect 
* number. And 10 is the firſt of the ſaracenical 
« figures, or figures with cypher, that great friend 
" We — or — gory ich chatigerk cal- 
* culation, ſtrictly fo called, into eaſy computa- 
„% tion. Now the number 360 conſiſts of the 
« ſquare of 6, v/z. 36 multiplied by 10, or ha- 
* ing a cypher added to it. 
It is a prevailing notion, and the learned Gm | 
to give an unanimous ſuffrage to it, that we re- 
ceived theſe 360 days from the antient Ægyptians, 
Chaldeans, and Grecians. If indeed they are con- 
ſidered as an 1 meaſure of the ſolar year, 
the hypotheſis may be ſo far admitted: but if as 


an aggregate of 12 equal 30-day months, then 1 
have caanifeſted Bann * Pentateuch, chat it is 

ot true, and muſt be rejected. $0 far is this no- 
tion 


* 


es fixes | it's head in the 4th 5 the 


* — 8 % 
Pp * 
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tion from having any juſt foundation, that, on ah 


contrary, the firit of theſe 12 equal ; % 
4 
magen; and ĩs cotaneous with annual motiqh. 
he wiſe Architect of nature, ind Framer of 


che ori ginal aſtronomical year, did not inyeſt this 


3 and quintodecimal number 360 with 
ſuch eaſy and complying properties anc Howes 
for 1 mean, frivolous, and inadequate pu 

The table annexed, which is of 1 from 
this great F 1 5 both to the ſolar ahd the lunar 
computation it's ſub-multiple I5, will ſuper- 
ſede 41 of 147575 ſolar 5 which . — 


correſſ with the Shame laws of f proportion, 3 


FAS 3 


" — JS / 
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A continuation of neceſſary 

Fan! R Wr 3 a 

(a The number 360 (ſo alſo aha- 7 aidicals) 
may be confidered and uſed under different deno- 
minations and values, as the ſubject matter in hand 
' ſhall require, and it will be equally a 1 
and will equally adapt itſelf in the calculation, to 
all and every one of them. Thus, for example, 
we may ſay, either 360 years, 4s as in the table; or 
equal months, or days, or or degrees 


— = 


— or haun ad n ta lomer 


than primes we cannot deſcend, as the integ 
pan entirely diſcards all ſecond minutes. 
Vn Oy mn of the radical numbers have a 

denomination given them, ſuppoſe, for 
— Ir days, the ſettled proportions will be 
invariably preſerved; for let -60 denote any inte- 


ger rot of 15 is ſtill it's gaſped 
aſſumes the-ſame:denomination.'' 541 | 


be 5 os" — nadrant-of 60, may — | 
is equal to &, and 3 to x.of 


by z and 
13. This — operly noted, becauſe the 
quare of a ſolar . terminates. by the cal 
culus, in one of theſe aliquot parts of 1. 
- 1(s) Af the 30 — et 11 . 


quotient 11 ts. Aud the dividend 165 
will be the quadrant of the number 660, which 


being divided by Go. the 
an the quotient a number made up of like fi- 


Oo 2 N * 


citying it's denomination or value) be. multiplied 
into the th radical number 15, the Fe 165 
being divided back again by 1h will give in the 


/ 


will 


. 
gures, but in a quadruple ratio to the former. 
This may be illuſtrated from the table, as may be 
ſeen, by ſetting the numbers, Index 1, Col. (2) 
(3% 4) over it thei mienbers, Index 4, Col; 
(5) (6) G at ae hehig 


bolt x: 7h . 175 168 T1 land fodex 4. 60 660 1 11 'Integers, 


In like manner. oY on ho mm i Oates hey 
| | 76 
40 | « / ; 11 N 


We, * inſtance, in our computations of time, 
divide the nucthemeron, or natural day, into 24 
equal parts or hours, every one of which 
Parts is meaſured by 60. Bat the table above di- 
vides the quadrant of the nucthemeron into 24 

equal parts, every one of which is meaſured by '1 5; 
Hence it comes to paſs, that the number 24'is 
made a ſtanding abd unalterable diviſor; in the 
arithmetical operations, where years are propoſed 
to be reduced to days. e 

(6) It is neceſſary to take particular notice, and 
to bear along in our minds, that theſe inſtrumen- 
tal, operative, and efficacious numbers, collective- 
ly taken and conſidered; are both ſimple and com- 
pounded, and that the greater integrally include 
the leſſer. The number 360, for inſtance, may 
be meaſured by 3, 60, 30, 15, whilſt the 3d ra- 
dical number i i is the ſum of 4 and y, &c. vide 
p. 249, where theſe partitions are all noted, and 
they are mentioned again here, becauſe, being 
amongſt the eſſentials and fundamentals, they are 
aercluchreg de remembered as well as known. 

From a clear view and experimental conviction 
of ah inherent eee powers, and the na- 


8 tive 


| (.293-) 

tive geometrical: rtions, of theſe Moſaic nut 
merical:data, 5 54 iltuudded (nor have I 3 
preceptor) to argue and conclude with an inde- 
F ible: certain ty; and from hence alone was 1 
enabled to lay down that aſtronomical axiom, 
p. 250, and 273, which 1 ſtill 888 and 1 as 
a ſure criterion. 

) When the true — of a ſolar revolw- : 
tion is allowed to be aſcertained,” with the minu- 
teſt exactneſs, to an indiviſible point, and, by a 
general conſent, acquieſced in as ſuch, then it will 
be r to give a more explicit account of the 
above ſolar table. In the mean time, it is no 
hyperbole, but a juſt recommendation of it to ſay, 
that in it's uſe and application (an inſtance of 
which will be given in a ſubſequent calculation) 
it is abſolutely perfect, infallibly certain, and un- 

erringly true: that it's pr are exactly 
—.— to nature, and it will toy rr 
ever to convict it of err. 

What a bigoted enthuſiaſt is — en 
aſtronomical Deiſt. Let him enter the liſts then 
with this Hebraician, and bring to the 
teſt the aſtronomy of the Pentateuch, N gi 

To The advantage. and importance 
of the preſent — rb not in the base 
ſatisfaction of being able to diſcover and determine 
the adequate meaſure of the Sun's: year, and to 
perfect the approximations of the moderns (tho 
this is of no ſmall weight in it's ſelf oonſidered) 
but in a view of the whole reſult, and of a train 
of conſequences, which dilate and expand them- 

ſelves 


. 
ſolves into the eſtabliſhing an excellent theory of 
meridians, which, —— at preſent, from 
Philoſophic ſpeculation, and muſt, — ſome 
\ Farther 8 n to _ 01 to * 
end of tima. 
The particular 3 of our more lane 
diate enquiry is the rule how to find out theſe 
cammenſurating ; but here our labouts will 
be ſhortened by the table of geometrical propor- 
| £1005, p. 287, for in this parallel line 
12 4:3: 360; 1440 | 
the ath proportional is, as I ſhall prove, the num- 
ber ſought; whoſe place or ſituation in the lives 
of the Patriarchs and Mofes's table of their genea- 
logies, may he eaſily known. For Neah was 
born A. M. 10565; but A. M. 1440 - 1056 = 
the 384th year of Nuab's life, which begins and 
ends, at the autumnal 2 — with Mt eta 
of commendration. | 1 om 120 its 
The arithmetical mean — 6 wholo 
like it's extract and origin, are truly divine, and I 
might venture to ſay, well nigh inexhauſtible) is 
the foundation and aliquot part of theſe remarka- 
ble years; ſo that their ſeries, or true order of 
ſucceſſion, in the . world's chronology, may be 
known and adjuſted by only — 360 by 
the ad radical number 4, ne „ as in 
GO Ire AR cy; ef tt: een. 
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e 16 5760 IV "= 
48 Y % 4 = Jos © > 7 
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A. b. 75. 1 21 10 


Not e one e Ae year can VETUAT) bs 
inveſted-with the ſame properties and affections 
as theſe ſout are; fot being reduced to days, 
jointly begin and end in Soo ande the fame:poſht 
of the year, day, and: computed; meridian. © So 
that ptimhiuive and — aſtrohomy teaches 
us this hitherto unknown leſſon ; it inſtructs us 
lay, that in the ſpace-of/ 1440 annual revolations 
of the Sun, one entite periodical revolution of the 
meridiaſi apact is 3 and from the o 
rr. of one entire ical revolution of the 

meridian epact ariſes the firſt. year of comments 
ration. Moreover, the ſum total oſ diurnal revo. 
lutions to be ſubſtracted, are equal in quantity to 
the lunar epact, which is alike in figure to the 
met idian epact, obſerving the ſame laws, and/en- 
ing id. we ſame arithmetical progreſſion by 


II. 


(056 a 

11. For in 5760 Maſaic Shanim, or ſolar tropi- 
cal years, there are included (1) $5760 12-month 

ar years; and (2) 5760 ha epacts; and (z) 
5760 annual ſeparate quadrants, adhering to the 
lunar epacts, being the aſtronomical bonds of con- 
nection, appointed to this office ab origine; and 
(4). 5760 inhering meridian epacts, which annu- 
ally encreaſing by a created law, and in a created 
proportion = 2+, meaſure the diſtance from the 
computed meridian, to that meridian in which 
the ſolar year and the ſolar day begin together, 
Here we have a general view, draught or plan, of 
the primitive laws both of the ſolar and of the lu- 
nar computations. 

To keep to the ed . bere are 4 
years of commenſuration ſpecified and determined: 
we are then, from the firſt or the laſt, or any one 
of them indifferently, to deduce; with'the minu- 
eſt exactneſs, to an indiviſible point, the meaſure 
of the ſolar tropical year, and then to demonſtrate 
it's truth and certainty. For between deduction 
and demonſtration there is undoubtedly a very 

wide difference. Sir 1, Newton, for inſtance, has 

limited this meaſure to 365d 5h 48“ 57. But 
who ever has, or will undertake, to eftabliſh' it's 

authenticity? it ſtands, at preſent, but as an ipſe 
dixit, liable to be controverted ; and it may, and 
it ought to be corrected, not merely as being de- 
ficient 3 ſeconds of time, but as a repugnancy to 
nature. 1 % „105 
We will reduce the al and the laſt of theſe 


4 years, vis. A. M. 1440, and A, M. 70 
8 


1 
. 


— * 
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Py 


and the remainder hy 60, the" quotients rife 


* (297 
As for the rules of this reduction, I need only refer | 
to p. 261, where they are Fr taught. 


Rule I. A. M. 1440-15 296. nan OUTS. 
Rule II. 960 1110 60. * Ba 
Rule III. 105662444 W blo wo MATS 
Yrs. Quad. Quad, 26 | 
R. Iv. 1440x1461=2103840-4=525960. 0 7a rela, 


Rule M2. — 44 12 
156482954 0 Sol. ae 


7” | Diferehc from Phd 1 o x15 
1 . a £ 


11 we carefully look over 100 confider the K 
veral parts of this calculation, we may perceive, 
that, in the quotient of the Solar reduction, there 
are juſt 'as many days as there are ſexagefimial 
parts, it a Solar Tropical year: and alſo, in the 
number 1440, there are inſt as many years $ there 
are ſexagefimal parts in one diurnal Tevoſut ution of 
the Sun, Hence theſe two numbers, 1440 and 


52 594% may be reckoned homogeneous quanti- 
ties: erefbre, if we divide the . 12 8 


of che u arid the Solar reduction b y 144 


— this diviſion wi exhibit. the one the quan- 
ty of the Julian, the other of che Solar Tropic, 
We 557 IG ˖ ND STI i 

R P19 4 256; COT INT ICON B41 307 4 35 
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In the next place, I reduce by. the fame 
. and carry on t the calculations 
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RuleV. p. 261, is Ee 480 ET ene 
From the ſum total of Julian quadrants ſubſtract 
the quotient obtained by Rule HI. then, dividing 
the remainder by 4, this laſt uotient ill complete 
the reduction, if Vear o 1 N uration be 
given. Conſequently, if, ding to the direction 
of the latter part FP Rule V. V. 1055 dun, p. 272, 
we multiply the given number of years into 
to the meridian epact, and divide the pro- 
duct by the ,atithmetical mean 360, the quotient 
will gixe the number of quadrarits to he ſubſtracted 
8 before, but the remainder will he , And 
it muſt be ſo, becauſe in ſuch à er 
w it's ft Na- 
tion preriſely; in other words, the original car- 
dinal point of the Solat day (dig. nogn) is again 
aſtrono connected with the original .car- 
dinal point of che year, uix. the autumnal quinox. 
Aud this is what I would be underſtood to mean 
F . 
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by the eſſential properties a and affections of a come. 


menſurating year. 
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into the arithmetical mean 360, and — divide 


the ſum total of the parts by the given 


intervals, or number of years 
tients —— — — 4 


parts, in the Solar Tropical year, whilſt — temain- 


ders will be reſpectively O, a8 enn and . 
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Remainder 7 


Hevidg 2 cb meaſure. of the Moſaic 
Sbanab, or of a true Solar revolution, from the 
firſt and the fourth years of commenſuration; and 
by the ſame calculations having rendered indiſpu- 

tably certain the doctrine of a commenſurability 
bam digrnal and annual motions; I am 
nom, 
its tout - and- certainty: I am to make it ap- 
pear, beyond the 
365d. 5h. 49 0, are not an approximation, but 
true, in- nature, to an indivifible point. 2 

My firſt ſhall be taken from the com- 
pletion of the day; which alone and in itfelf con- 


* — — — 


baſis of commenſurability. 3 


The interval from the WF =quinox, A. D. | 
3" 2p, which was 1 * of the Council of Nice, 
* 


power of conſutation, that . 


ſidered is irrefragable, becauſe founded upon'the 


the method laid down, to demonſtrate 
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to the vernal zquinox, A. D. 1750, meaſures 142; 
Solar Tropical years. Reduce theſe 14.25. years 
to days by the table, p. 277; then, ub ing 
the fam been om 520481 d. 6 b. or the Juli 

reducti fference will ſhew how much he x 
| computed days want of, being exactly pte 
and which not one of arp recedent calculations, 
OY to our aſtronomica laws, could complete. 
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"Now 1 from TOE 1425, the nüt 
ber of Fears elapſed, and with the remainder 5 
enter 85 ſexageſimal and quintodeęcimal Solar ta- 

1 15 0, Where, in the firſt column bf the firſt 


"= let 25 we Halt * the fame nümber of 
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years placed the firſt in Order of theſe; which art 
ſet Ede in, the ſame column, and all 
equally enerea ſing by 15. As the firſt and the 
laſt parallel lines of this table include the whole 
ratio of the calculus, made uſe of by me in the 
reduction of years to days, I will ere tranſcribe 


both of 15 with al er ee nen 


A tran rript of . the 2 and he laftþ alla lines 
of the ſexageſimal « and, gun 10 mal $ Slay table, : 


41 An WIr 12288 n 
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Tbe knee will aGard, al proper op- 
corunityitht illuiſtrate the aftronomucal properties 
and powers of this Solar table, in ts uſoiand appli 
cation. If we look back to the laſt concluſion, 
we may obſerve, that the diſferehet between the 
Juan and the Solar computation; in the interval 
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ſtruction, they naturally connect themſelves with 
the calculated terminations, 21 h. 1 te and mea- 


ſure to a point the e of rich day. 
wheat 1 = 
ö 24 v0 16 Wh "IA ; 30 * 
TO 10 A 15 eee 


1 7 . h | 1 * 
Add 2 45 8 8 | ay 1 8 
3 . N 


Sum total 11 0 0 


jut in like manner, when we calchlated, 5 = 
the firſt commenſurating year, having wbt 

the quotient of the Solar reduction, vig. 52 
days, from the quotient of the Julian redu 7 
wiz. 52 5960 days, the difference between the two 
accounts was, as here, 11 days preciſely. May 1 
not venture, in this place, to ſet dow the initials, 
2.E.D.? For if this concluſion, ariſing from 
Moſaic principles, and the Moſaic numerical data, 
be not admitted as demonſtrably certain, I muſt 
renounce all pretenſions to demonſtration, and even 
to the idea of it: for where, in the whole p 

is any arbitrary aſſumption, or precarious pd dif: 
putable poſtulatum? __ 

Having calculated the exact exadt completion of the 
11th day, we muſt go on to fix the year of its 
completion. In order to this, to A. D. 17 50 add 
15 years, which will carry us forward to A. D. 

1765. Then from A. D. 1765, the year of com- 

etion, ſubſtract A. D. 325, which is the epoch. 
of the computation : remains 14.40, or the firſt ye 
of commenſuration. From hence ariſes the 


of my argument: from this ground it apa 
5 at 


* 
10 * N 
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that I have, in fact, iced the qu vantity of e 


Solar Tropical year, w witt the minbteſt 448 5 
to an indiyiſible point; : nor ah the exact Cen- 
pletion of theſe 11 computed days "be oBtaingd, © © 
from any other afligned meſure but that*of 
365d. Fh. 49. 00'.; nor from any year, but that 
of the 1440th from the head of the account. 
Tconclude then, from my firſt argument, that 
365d. Fh. 49. 0“, is the ſtandar of the Solar 

Tropical year, and that all the Solar tables ought 

to be reduced to it, 

My ſecond argument ſhall be taken om the 

exact completion of the quadrant, as my firſt v was 

from the exact completion of the day. 

I order to eſtabliſh this concluſion, 4 reduce 
5760 Solar Tropical years to days, p. 251 and 
alſo, b Sir J, ons. BY. 

In the next place, ſubſtradt the leffer number 
from the greater, and the remainder will be equal to 
the complement 'of the quadrant ; and alſo, to the 

ſum of 1 in the given number of years: e. 8: 


The Integral Calculation afbgns | | The Newloates Correction af 
for the meaſure of the Solay year | — ary 
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According to theſe different concluſions, the 
fourth quadrant of the Solar day, which. meaſures: 
from ſun-rifing to noon, will be divided by the 
Sun's entry into eg, i in the ae wel 
as in this ſcheme : : L 


5 | : 
- " [1 
— 0 * ; : « b 4 4 | . 


f 


wen Sunrifng © I f Fa ms 


In the integral calculation we haye a collected 
ſum of integral days, which as the co computation 
commences at noon, muſt end at noon; and by 
the eſſential properties and affections of a comien- 
ſurating year, they muſt alſo terminate in the au- 
tumnal æquinoctial, or original, point, an and i in 
the ſame com puted meridian. That the given 
year, A. M. 5760, is the fourth year of. commen- 
ſuration, has been ſufficiently proved, in the pre- 
ceedent pages: therefore I argue, that Sir J. 
Newton's reduction, which calculates the Sun to 
enter Libra 12 paſt 7 in the morning, or 4 hours 
48˙ before noon, muſt be defective; or more par- 
ticularly, that the complement of the 4th qua- 
drant of the Solar day, equal, in this cafe, to 

4b. 48'. is the ſum of the defect, in the given 
. of 5760 years, 2, E. D. From the 
force of this ſecond Argument, I conclude as be- 
fore, with reſpe& to the aſcertained meaſure 
of the Solar Tropical year. 

My third Argument ſhall be taken from the 
conkiMeidh of the ſquare 4, which ariſes from 
the diviſion of the number of ſexageſimal Re. 


* 
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in a true Solar revolution by 153 but ultimately, 
and originally, from the ſubſtraction of the 3d 
radical number 11, from the fundamental datum 
of the . Pentateuch 15; for 15—11==4, vide 
p. 246, where theſe partitions are noted, and 
amongſt others, we may obſerve that 15 is re- 
ſolvible in 4, 7, 4, of whoſe aſtronomical uſe and 
application, we may have ſome what to ſay hereafter. 
When we contemplate theſe components 4, 
7, 4, and find them terminating in 2 ſquares, 
the integral and geometrical exactneſs has 
ſomething in it very ſtriking both to the eye 
and to the underſtanding: but if it either has 
been already, or may be, rendered certain, that 
it like wriſe correſponds with true aftronomy, and 
the inmoſt conſtitution of the ſyſtem ;- this muſt 
needs carry along with it a forcible and convincing 
proof of the wiſdom and geometry of the creator. 
- If we compare Longomontanus's calculation, and 
that of Sir J. Newton's with this, they will jointly 
appeat in this form: 


Integral Calculation 4 oo 004-74 ? 
Longomontanus 3 55 mm 5 
Sir aut Newton 3 57/1 OA 


It is obſervable, in the table before us, that 
theſe two eminent mathematicians, ire ſo far 
from aiming to ſquare the circle, that, on the 
contrary, they directly and reſpectively tend to 
unſquare the ſquare, and to ſubſtitute the, Trape- 
z1tem in its ſtead, Although the parts of 15 are 
tort / mn 
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indeed Preſerved by both, yet the erve quantity 


and partitions of time are preſerved 


When we take a cloſer view of theſe 1008 . 
and anomalies, theſe perceptible deviations from 


aſtronomical accuracy and proportion, we are ir 


a high degree prompted to make it a doubt and a 


queſtion, 4e Sen, yroperge; | whether the creator 


geometrizes in his works or not? for where is 


order and regularity? where is the n and 
Perfection of the ſquare? _ 


If nature can be preſſed to give FO 


either of theſe fractional concluſions, then it may 
be faid; that nature operates by the Tr 
And if it can be proved that nature opera 
the Trapezium, then Sir I. Newtow's Phil 
would be. fundamentally - erroneous, + 
geometrical antitheſis to irregular nature. 

But my third argument, taken — ani 
completion of the ſquare 4, in every termina- 


tion of the Solar Tropical year, may be brought . 


to a ſhort iſſue; for in the following table, the 
reader may have a clear perception both of it's 
meaning and of it's truth, Zanguam in ſpeculb. 


00,3 If W 


Longomont: 2 2258 
Sir J. N. S Solar Tro- 6 3 | 57+3=4 
B. F pical yea "3 8 3499 — — $4464.3Z4 
C. A to contain — 1559 T3224 
D. VE. D. Loo oo 4 00 
I may with equal confidence appeal to this ar- 


gument for the truth and certainty of cy e; 


tion. 
What 


fanttion to 


— 149 
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What I earneſtly plead and contend for (upon 
demonſtrable grounds, and with à view to im- 


ends and c ) is the entirely ca- 
ſhiering ſecond minutes from the meaſure of the 


San's year: for they are ungeometrical; they 


diſſolve the ligamedts of created fymmetry; they 
untune the muſic of the ſpheres, and introduce a 


jarring diſcord into the proportional harmony of 
periodic motion. God has made all e in 
number, weight and meaſure. 

The Newtonian approximation within 54 hon Fol 
conds of the raot, and in conſequence of that, 
within 18'4+-1 5/© of the /qware; may be imagined 
to bear ſome reſemblance to the cafe of a mariner, 
who, after having traverſed the four great ſeas, 
and almoſt the circumference of the globe; upon 
his returning back to the place from whence he 
took his departure, was drowned in 1 out 
from the ſhip to the ſnore. 

8 hope ſufficiently aſcertained {bytioon- 

re 107 calculations, and proofs): the 
— of the primitive and patriarchal Solar 
1 I ſhall now go on to conſider and 
explain the Hebrew term Shanab, as it is 9 
in the Pentateyob, to the Lunar year. (<4 

That the Lunar year makes a part of the 8 
ſaic computations is too evident to be made a 
matter of doubt: Te ſhall objerve, ſays Moſes 
to his Myraelites, ¶ Lev. 23) the feaſt of the inga- 
thering en the 1 5th day of the VIIth month (of 
the Lunar year) in the end or revolution (i. e. on 
the cardinal point) of the Solar, Exod, c. xii. 

v. 2. 
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v. 2. This (VII) month ſhall be unto you 15% be. 
ginning of months it 650 be unto” 643 Riſhon, 
the head, the beginning, the firſt month „ (Hathan 
of the (Lunar) Nur. eo with 
There was a time, when the Pers and eccle. 
Gaſticat Lunar year (could it have been regained) 
would have been received, and gladly embraced 
with a due veneration and eſteem bythe univerl 
church. Nor are there wanting ſome, even in 
this aftronomical age, who would be very wel 
pleaſed to ſee the Tropical Solar (beyond all hopes 
and expectations) — once _ as in Fon 
of old, the civil and vulgar year. it 
Should public authority, upon a fall convietich 
of the expediency and neceſſity of it, reſolve to 
enter upon a due regulation and cortection of the 
errors and miſtakes, which through a long trad 
of time have crept into, and ſenſibly diſturbed, our 
civil and eccleſiaſtical, our Solar and Lunar, com- 
putations; where muſt we apply ly for the rules 
of theſe corrections? Muſt we have recourſe to 
the antient facred records? or, to the lectures of 
modern philoſophy? to the determinations and 
concluſions of modern ſcience? © 
There are reaſons to apprehend, that, notwith- 
ſtanding all our boaſted improvements and attain- 
ments in this age, the aſtronomers ſtand as much 
in need of the revelations of the Pentateuch, and 
of the Oracle truly divine, as their ptedeceſſots i in 


ſcience, and their firſt maſters : and rs pe 
Greeks = TY did.” 
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The Greaiqn year in elder times was in a very 
imperfe& ſtate and condition, not at all corre(- 
ponding with the motions of the two luminaries; 
fo that Ariſtophanes repreſents the Moon (reginam 


fiderum) complaining. from the clouds of their 


total dilregard to her. The Greeks thought this 
imperfect ſtate, of their year; (which they knew 
not how to remedy) a juſt occaſion. to conſult the 
oracle how they muſt facrifice, which admoniſhed 
them that they muſt ſacrifice, Kara T, i. e. accord 


„ . ® > = 
ing to Three. Geminus in Jagega, c. vi. N 


* * ; 


It is well known, that the Greeks. were the f 
practical aſtronomers, Being excited by the oracle, 
they began to ſtudy the Moon's courſe, and at- 


tempted to calculate its motions, its periods, and its 


ſnodu. They invented cycle after cycle, with in- 


defatigable pains, that they might bring to an exact 
reconciliation and agreement the motions of the 
two luminaries: For they interpreted the oracle 
to mean, that they muſt reckon their years by the 
courſe of the Sun; and their months and days. bñ 
that of the Moon; whilſt (as Straucbius perti- 
nently ſays) they only took up water in a ſieve. 
I do not in the leaſt doubt, but that the ambi- 
guous oracle aimed to direct its blind and ſuper- 
ſtitious votaries to the Maſaic Three, viz. days, 
weeks, and years: but not being able to interpret 
it rightly (and it was impoſſible Ney ſhould) they 
were led into a miſtaken computation, which we 
have adopted and perſiſt in. 
I could not 4, omit the mentioning of this 
extraordinary piece of antient hiſtory, which ſo . 
plainly 


con) 


plainly informs us of the origin and rife of Lunar 
ſpnodic months. We learn from hence, that 
are entirely of Greek extract ion, and of a latter dats 
The primitive patriarchs computed them not, and 
thenckire Mofes has not recorded them. 

Since then theſe Lunar months, which meaſure 
from ſynod to fynod, had no admittance into the 

rimitive kalendar and computations, a principal 
2 of our preſent enquiry muſt be, from whence 
did their Lunar year ariſe? What were its conſti 
tuent parts? Up pon what aſtronomical baſis and 
foundation was its * and ſtructure built? 

Here the aſtronomer will be in ſome pain for 
me: he will be caſting about in his mind, how | 
ſhall be able to calculate the Moon's true plac: 
in its orbit ? How te its anomalies ? What 
arts and ſhifts I ſhall have recourſe to, in order to 
gain admittance to this inacceſſible planet? 

But here it happens very luckily for me, who 
am no natural philoſopher, or phyfical-ratio aſtro- 
nomer, that I am clearly inſtructed, by the ptin - 
ciples of the Pentateuch, that in the exact adjuſt- 
ment of the Lunar year to the Tekuphoth or re- 
volutions of the Tropical Solar, we are not re- 

aired, much leſs under the neceſſity, to calculate 

Moon's motions in it's orbit at all; any more 
3 _ in order to determine the Sun's place 
in the ecliptic. 
The aſtronomer wants not to be informed, 


that the orb of the Moon circulates round the 
Earth, and by this circulation finiſhes its periods, 
by a * motion in its orbit: whilſt the Lunar 


orbit 
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etrbit itſelf, in an inſeparable union with the orb 
of the Earth, is carried round the Sun, and, by 
this circulation, finiſhes its annual period or Sha- | 
nab. Now. this circulation, this annual period, 
or Sbanab, T am able to calculate and adjuſt, for 
this very plain and obvious reaſon, ' becauſe it is 
equally: and uniformly meaſured by the diurnal mo- 
ton, the alone meaſure of time to us. For, Tay 
it again, the diſtinction of years ariſes not from 
the diſtinct motions of the Sun and Moon; but 
it is 'a; created diſtinction, and is to be reckoned 
amongſt the original eſtabliſhments, n pri- 
mary conſtitutions of the God of nature. 
Let us attend to and conſider he derme a the 
fundamental texts, Gen. i. 14, 1 UE 26 God 
made tro great FS. F ci 


1. Lebair gnal- Hoare, to en qheen the arth, 
2. Lemognadim, tor (ſacred) ſeaſons. | 


3. ms er veſbanim, for 705 and years: 


Now I 75 firſt, if the Moon had not an orbit 
of its own, and a proper motion in that orbit, how 
would it be qualified to extend its light to both 
the poles, and ſometimes beyond them? But we 
are not required to underſtand the phyſical laws, 
or even to calculate theſe unequal unmeaſuting 
motions, or to proceed one ſingle ſtep in our en- 
quiries after them, beyond the evidence of ſenſe. 
In the next place, if the orbit of the Moon was 
not carried round the Sun, in an inſeparable union 
with the orb of the Earth, from whence could 
Rr N be 


\ 
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be continued the diſtinction of Shani, years ? 
From what ſource and origin could we deduce, 
and by what laws could we calculate Tamim, 
the days, both of the ſolar and the lunar Shanah? 
And without this annual: circulation, how could 
the Moon diſcharge its original deſignation,” ap- 
pointment, and office? God, ſays the Pſalnf, 
appointed the Moon Lemognadim : we'have here 
juſt ſo much of the ſolar ſyſtem revealed to us, as 


* FY 


is neceſſary for our civil and religious uſes. 
What we have therefore to do, is to ſiod out 
and determine the annual variation of this created 
diſtinction, or ſeveral diſtances of the Moon's en- 
lightened orb, from the Moſazc Tek or au- 
tumnal æquinoctial point, Now the integral lu- 
nar computation is nicely adapted to prove, that 
this annual variation of the lunar epacts is propor- 
tional and periodical : and in this proportional and 
periodical variation of the diſtances of the new 
Moon c and full Moon O evenings from the ori- 
ginal Moſaic Tekupha, lies the excellency, and 
the admirable perfection of primitive Sdn and 
| Moon aſtronomy, ſufficient to convince us, that 
the antediluvian patriarchs were undoubtedly 
©4od\Sax70,, primarily taught the praxis of aſtrono- 

my by the creator of the luminaries himſelf, 

From what is here ſaid, we may already begin 
to-perceive a conſiderable difference between the 
lunar computations of the antient patriarchs and 
of the moderns. Nor need this be thought ſtrange, 
fince the original ſtructure of the lunar year (the 
"ONE | ſub- 
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ſubject of our preſent enquiry) is not underſtood, 
and therefore has never been rightly explained. 
Let us fitſt hear what the moderns ſay upon 
this head. Mr. Keil, Lect. xxviii. p. 361. gives 
us the following account. The civil year is 
« the ſame with the political year, eſtabliſhed by 


cc the laws of a country, according as it 1s defign- 4 


ce ed to be regulated by the mations of the Moon, 
« or of the Sun. There are two forts of n 


years; the one moveable, the other fired; the 


ec 3 year conſiſts of 12 Hnodic months, or 
te of 12, lunations, which are completed in 354 


days, * after rbat time the year begins 


« a 


We may obſerve here, that he plainly. makes a 


diſtindtion between the political and the aſtrono- 


mical year, and viſibly adapts his expreſſions to 


it.— According as it is de/igned to be (not ac- | 


« cordin 05 as it is truly) regulated by the mo- 
« tions of the Moon, and of the Sun.” But this 
modern diſtinction the patriarchs were entire ſtran- 
gers to; for in the firſt ages of the world, the 
civil year, and the aſtronomical year, both ſolar 
and lunar, were identically the ſame. 

Mr. Keil, in the cloſe of his account, expreſily 
ſays, . © That a moveable lunar year conſiſts of 
« 12 ſynodic months, or of 12 emu which 
*« are completed in 354 days.” This conclaſion 
is partly: true, becauſe a lunar year may have 3 54. 
days, but then it is abſolutely impoſſible, in na- 
may, that 354 complete days ſhould be * ade- 


Rr 2: ante 
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quate reſult of 12 fynodic months, or of 12 luna 
tions, as ſtated by Keil + landen 
It will appear, as we proceed, that a lunar 
year conſiſts ſometimes of 3 54, and ſometimes of 
355 integral days; never leſs than the one, never 
more than the other. So that there is no room 
left for appendent hours, minutes, and ſeconds, 
Sc. no poſſibility of diſpenſing with exceſs or 
defect. Theſe two quantities, (whoſe difference 
and order of ſucceſſion is regular and determinate) 
are, by their integrality, nicely fitted and prepared 
by nature, to meaſure the diſtance from the new. 
Moon (c) or the full Moon (O) evenings, neareſt 
to the autumnal æquinox in one year, to the new 
Moon (c) or the full Moon (O) evenings, neareſt 
to the autumnal zquinox, in the end of the next. 
year. But how obvious is it to perceiye, and how 
ealy is it to prove, that neither the collected ſum 
of 13 a of the Moon, nor of 12 ſynodic 
months, or 12 lunations, can ever be made pre- 
ciſely commenſurate, either to 354, or to 355 
integral days? And by theſe integral meaſures 
antediluvian patriarchs computed their lunar Sha- 
nm. 1 a | Ni e 
If the Moon finiſhes its period, according to 
mean motion, as ſome aſtronomers calculate it to 
do, in the ſpace of 27d. 7h. 43“. 5". theſe 
multiplied by 13, will produce 354d. 22 h. 36 
5. which both exceed and fall ſhort of the inte- 


» 'Þ 


gral days, | | N 

Again, if according to Keil, p. 374, a lunar 
aſtronomical month, or lunation, conſiſts of 29 d. 
„„ F _ 12 h. 


(00 

12h. 44. 3“ theſe being multiplied into 12, 

roduce for the quantity of the lunar year, 3 54d. 
T4 481. 300, Bat if we compare this 
with the . * quantity of complete days, we 
ſhall find, with reſpect to the one, an exceſs; 
and with reſpect to the other, a defect. So that 
12 lunations cannot be the af ronomical conſtitu- 
ents of the integral lunar year; unleſs we can ad- 
mit for an axiom; that all the parts taken t 
may be both greater and leſs than the whole. 

Thus far my argument has been negative, [en 
has only — to ſhew, that neither the 13 lu- 

nar periods, nor the 12 ſynodic months or n 
tions, (eſtimated by the mean motion or the true) 
could be ordained, ab origine, to frame and con- 
ſtitute the ſacred and ecclehaſtical, the civil and 
hiſtorical lunar year. 

I muſt now then proceed to the dates part 
of the argument, and manifeſt its <=. eſſential, 
and divinely appointed conſtituents; which can- 
not fail to produce 3 54, and 355 integral days, 
without any adhering exceſs or defect, by an ort- 
ginal invariable law. - 

Here I cannot belp * a ſhort reflection; 
it often happens, that a much deſired and vſeful 
truth is placed in a ftrait line directly before us, 
and yet by an unhappy fatality we over- look it ; 
it is often very near us, on our right hand, or our 
left, yet we ſee it not, nor apprehend it. 

I gell into this reflection, upon my reading and 
conſidering what Mr. Keil had advanced con- 
cerning * moveable lunar - * 's conſiſting of 
N 12 


— 
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2 ſynodic months, or lunations, and that they 
—— 354 days. Whereas by the pre. 
cedent calculusit is evident, that no aſſigned quan- 
tity of a ſynodic month or lunation can ever divide 
exactly 354 days. It is true indeed, if from 29d. 
12 h. 44“. 3“. we throw off the odd hours, mis 


nutes, and ſeconds, there will then remain 29 in. 


tegral days. On the other hand, if we complete 
theſe. odd hours, minutes, and ſeconds, into 2 
day, we ſhall then have, but ſtill by reduction, 
30 integral days: and if we add ſix of the one to 
fix of the other, the amount will be, exactly as 
Mr. Kei] has condluded, 354 days. But would 


he have us only conſider this, 29 A political lunar 


year, eſtabliſhed by the lawsof a country, which 
will be found to bean eſtabliſhment of the King of 


Heaven ? 
It is plain that the calculated lunation is — 


yielded up by Mr. Keil, and a true conclufion ſubs 


ſtituted in its ſtead, upon principles not under- 
ſtood, and therefore paſſed by unmentioned. 

Theſe 30 and 29 days are miſtakenly called by the 
Greeks, Jews, Turks, and the aſtronomers, lunar 
months; when they are no more regulated and de- 
termined (as cauſe and effect) by the motions of 
the Moon in its orbit, than the — s of the week 


are. They are inadequate to — lunar motions 


(or rather the lunar motions to them) both perio- 
dic and ſynodic; and maſt be reckoned amongſt 
the primary conſtitutions, and ſettled ordinations 


of the creator. God has appointed, by a law-as 


old as the creation, 'and to be continued, without 
| _ 


- 
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any futute revocation or Tepeal; that the Moon's 
enlightened orb ſhould firſt appear to the inhabi- 
tants of the Earth, at the end of every 30 and 29 
diurnal revolutions. Hence they become the im 
mutable | aſtronomical meaſures of the diſtances 
between one new Moon (0) or full Moon (O) 
evening and the next interchangeably, though 

not without ſome interruption; ſo that in what 
certain order they follow one another, no aftro- 
nomer can readily determine. No aftrononaical 
calculation, how accurately ſoe ver made, can 'af- 
certain, by any known general rule, or any known 
law of certainty, the actual vifihtiity of the Moan, 
in every inſtance. If ſuch a rule has been laid 
down, and acquieſed in, what is it? If the aſtro- 
nomers have it not, nor are able to attain it, what 
are the obſtructions? I will be bold to ſay, that 
fach a general rule, ſuch a law of certainty, and 
perpetual motion will be found out upon one and 
the fame day. Here the phyſical- ratio enquiter, 
and inveſtigator of the Moon's motions in its orbit, 
will be non pluſed, and muſt be contented to 
ſubmit to the plain ſimple principles of the Pen- 
But here, probably, ſorne one will atk, what 
reaſon is there to ſuppoſe, that theſe 30 and 29 days 
are amongſt the principles of the Pentateuch? Or 
trat theſe al meaſures are the very aſtrono- 
mical baſis and foundation, on which the frame 
and ſtructure of the primitive lunar year was built ? 
For in the foregoing pages, was not the patriar- 
chal lunar year ſet down in this form, vis. N 30 
ak ＋ 
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＋24 days? But it muſt be allowed, that in 3 
continued ſeries of 11 equal 30-day months, there 
is no appearance of unequal aſtronomical meaſures. 
And therefore the inference muſt be, either that 
this form of year is fictitious and imaginary, or 
that thoſe primitive old men were quite unac- 
quainted with any intermediate aſtronomical mea- 
en 
It muſt be owned, that from a bare curſory 
view of the form of the patriarchal lunar year, as 
it ſtands expreſſed above, ſuch inference muſt ne- 
ceſſarily be drawn; but in order to extricate m 
ſelf from the ſeeming weight and preſſure of this 
objection, I beg the reader to look back to p. 168, 
where I have given a ſcheme of the original two- 
fold year. If he examines Tab. IT. of the altered 
lunar year, he will readily perceive by the column 
of collected days, that from the autumnal æquinox 
to the vernal, the antient raelites reckoned 180 
days; whilſt from the vernal æquinox to the au- 
tumnal æquinoctial new Moon (C) evening, they 
computed no more than 174 days. Their lunar 
year had 12 months, and is here partitioned into 
6 months and 6 months; divide then 180 days 
by 6, and the quotient will give 30 days; but if 
we divide 174 by 6, the quotient will give 29 
days; thus we deduce theſe anequal meaſures, 
from the form and ſtructure of their year. To 
proceed a ſtep farther; if we divide 3 54 by 12 
(the number of months in their lunar year) in the 
quotient we ſhall have 11 equal 3o-day months, 
and in the remainder 24 days for the 3 _ 
| ele 
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Theſe eaſy and obvious calculations inform us, 
that the frame and ſtructure of the original an- 
tient lunar year was both political and aſtronomi- 
cal. As it was political, it was computed and ad- 
juſted by 11 equal 30-day months, allotting 24 
or 25 days for the 12th. As it was aſtronomical, 
it included fix meaſures of 30 days, and fix of 29, 
in exact conformity to nature: I ſay, to nature; 
becauſe at the end of 30 and 29 days, the Moon's 
enlightened orb firſt appears to the inhabitants of 
the Earth. 8 | 9 &. 

From theſe annual, and theſe intermediate aſtro- 
nomical meaſures, each conſiſting of integral days, 
and in a juſt correſpondency to nature, the inte- 
eral calculations derive their claim to truth, cer- 
tainty, and perfection. 1 
The queſtion in debate (via. what were the eſ- 

ſential conſtituents, and what the aſtronomical 
baſis and foundation of the primitive lunar year) 
will receive its ſolution, and the poſitive part of 
my argument its concluſion, from the two follow- 
ing tables. 1 


I. 

A table repreſenting the true ſeries, ſituation, - 

and ſucceſſive alternate order (though not with- 

out interruption) of the divinely appointed aſtro- 

nomical meaſures of 30 C and 29 ( integral days, 

ip every poſſible variety, through the whole courſe 
„ ppweknGere eas —_—— 
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(1) This table is digeſted into 3 columns. of 
0 days, marked 1, 2, 3, 1 5 "HI NS: 
(2) The odd numbers of the index, (iz. 1. 
3. 5- 7.9. 11.) point to a collected number of 
b- in the 1ſt column, which are reſpectively 
leſs by 1, than the collected number of ays oyer 
againſt them, in the 2d and 3d ink, 


2 
p % 


(3) The even numbers of the in „ (viz. 2. 
4. 6. 8. 10. 12.) point to a collected number of 
days in the 1ſt and 2d columns, which are re- 
ſpectively leſs by 1, than the collected number of 

s over againſt them in the 3d column. 
(4) Alunar year of 3 55 days ariſes from the in- 
terruption of the alternate order in the 2 firſt aſtro- 
nomical meaſures præfixed to the zd column of 
collected days. DES e e, 

(5) This 


Tn 
(5) This interruption of the alternate order of 
| theſe unequal aſtronomical meaſures is, in my 
apprehenfion, a point of the moſt difficult acceſs, 
in the whole compaſs and extent of Sun and Moon 
aſtronomy. And its inmoſt grounds and reaſons 
muſt be learned, not from the gazer of the Hea- 
vens, not from the abſtruſe argument of multi- 
plied lanar equations, but from the moſt perfect 
and determinate aſtronomy of the patriarchal te- 
tracteris, or the firſt 4 years of the world, conſider- 
ed both as ſolar and lunar. FP 


Now whether 1 am able to enter into. this 
ſecret, or ſolve this difficulty or not, (and I dare 
not take me to fay that 1 . the 
moſt ſkilful and the moſt experienced aſtronomer 
will be ſcarcely qualified to reproach my igno- 
rance. But at preſent I may look upon myſelf as 
«© Bax, Or ont of the reach of gun-ſhot, if I may 
be permitted. to paſs my judgment upon the fol- 
lowing extract from Mr. keit Lect. xxix. p. 374. 

* Becauſe a lunar aſtronomical month aſt _ 
e of 29 days, 12 hours, 44 minutes, and 3 ſe- 
“ conds, (which the motion of the Moon re- 
** quires, p. 375) the common people, who cannot 
&« diſtinguiſh the ſmall particles of time, make the 
e lunar month to conſiſt of entire days, withaut 
« fractions, and on that account they alternately 
put one month of zo days, and the next of 29 
« days, Theſe are called hollow or cave, that 
ce is, deficient months, the others full; the 12 
* hours over the 29 days requiring this alterna- 

Sſ 2 « 710n: 
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ce tion: but becauſe there are 44 minutes deſde 

« which is almoſt 3 quarters of an hour, in e 

« [ynation ; in 32 lunations, theſe minutes will 

make up a whole day, which is to be. added to 
a hollow month; and by this means the lung- 

0 tions of the kalendar w05/] nearly agree with 

« thoſe of the Heavens. 

Should a controverſy ariſe, it might be brought 
to a very ſhort iſſue, and the whole reſolved into 
this ſingle queſtion, viz. to which of theſe two 
very different accounts does the viſible ſettled ſtate 
of nature give its ſanction ? 

The antitheſis here is ſomewhat very extraordi- 
nary, and may be thought worthy of a remark, 
viz, What Mr. Keil aſcribes to the incapacity of 
the common people, who cannot diſtmguiſh, ſays 
he, the ſmall particles of time; this ſcheme refers: 
to an original created law, to a primary, conſtitu- 
tion in the very firſt riſe and origin of nature. 
Now Ileave the argument to the judgment of the 
reader, but before he paſſes a final deciſion, he - 
may, if he pleaſes, lock over and conſider the 
following table which includes theſe unequal aſtro- 
nomical meaſures, in the political frame and n 
ture of the primitive lunar year. We Bs 


2 Lit 
A table repreſenting the ſeveral aſtiogoinical di- 
ſtandes of the new Moon (c) evenings, &c. from 
the beginnings of the 1 0 30 n ö 
ne ws * ooh? hs ali unar fan 5 


| 4 
- 
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This 


This table is corona operis, and will enable us to 
adjuſt the returns of the lunar phaſes at unequal 
times; Iſay, unequal, for reaſons which our philo- 
ſophy has not yet explained. It alone holds forth to 
us the law of certainty; ſo far forth as ĩt was ſettled, 
conſtituted, and appointed by the creator -In the 
beginning. It will render it demonſtrably certain, 
that the primeval kalendar was not only nicely 
adapted, by its uniform conſtruction, to civil and 
political uſes ; but was alſo, in itſelf conſidered, 
a moſt: true and faithful aſtronomical index, 
both ſolar and lunar. Where is there a kalendar 
amongſt all the nations of the world, excluſive of 
the patriarchal line, which may be compared unto 
it? Or which may ſtand in any degree of compe- 
tition-with-4td?;.. ©: „ „ go og OT He 
We, being led by the example of the G#eeks, 
arreſt the Moon in its orbit, 12 times within the 
compaſs of a ſolar year, for the ſake of the ſynods; 
by this means, 27 days + 8 hours + 2 days + 
CFC 5 hours, 
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5 hours, become the numerical meaſure of a ſyno- 
die month, or lunation. That is, in other words, 
a fynodic month, or lunation, demands for its 
ati complement, one entire Junar ' period, 
and part of another. 80 the ſidereal year includes 
one entite tropical year, and part of another: but 
the aftronomers 'very ingenuouſly call this' the 
Sun's anomaliſtical year, or the Earth's 'anoma- 
liſtical period in its orbit. For the fame reaſon, 
and with the ſame propriety, we may call a 7 
nodic — or lunation, the Moon's anemaliſti- 


cal | 

ve meet with i it indeed ſometimes under the ſpe- 
cious appellation and title of the menſtrual revolu- 
tion of the Moon. But if a ſynodic month may 
be eſteemed a menſtrual revolution of the Moon; 


then why not a dichotomical ? Why not a panſe- 


lenian ? Why not an amphicurtal luhation? Why 
may not a revolution be calculated from any given 
point of the Moon's orbit, to a certain point of 


the ecliptic ? What is there to obſtruct our com- 


puting from every ſchematiſm or configuration 
which the Moon, « a Eccluſ. in its contin 
multiplied variations, is capable of aſſuming ? © 
I would fain know, and may be reaſonably in- 
dulged the queſtion, whether we were directed 
to*this mutilation of the Moon's periods, by ne Na 
ture, or by the Greeks? 

The aſtronomers, perhaps, may take this point 
into confideration, and judge it meet to reſtore to 


the Moon its mutilated and divided period; it is 


its right and property by nature. Beſides, is It 
not 
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not a tacit reproach, to furniſh, 82 for ſaying, 
that the Newton aſtronomer. tackles 
geſtions of the Deſphean wiped, -and- — bim- 
{elf to be juggled into r by 
the ambiguities of a dæmon? Though not indeed 
immediately and n yet by a ſervile and ig- 
noble imitation of the heathenilh, rellen 
and idolatrous Greeks. (515 161 

Here Merlinus Anglicus, Philomath, and Wi i 
with the reſt of the climbers u p tO Oxugrra SoruTE, 
will begin to be one —— they will 
fire with indignant rage at the heretical j eng 
of fundamental doctrines. What, ſay they, muſt 
we renounce the Syzigia, the only ſubſtratum of 
eclipſes, the moſt ingenious (and eke the moſt 
laborious and the moſt 22 calculation E- 
*. —̃—. 1; Na calcula chan! ? Why, it 
is the very of an — , and- the i im- 
—— ecy.of the bool: and all this, upon 
the fole 8 and the lordly dictates of a 
new-fangled, bg — are as alen 
3 1 
why o ipdignant, — celeſtial Gow J My 
artillery. is not planted againſt: fundamentals. To 
convince ye of this, I beg the favour of your pa · 
tient attention to one lecture in aſtronomy, con; 
cerning the circumſtances, characters, and appen · 
dent proportion of the original poſition: of the 
two great luminaries, which may imtnedistely 
follow the publication of — but is tao 
eee its limits, Then 

ye 
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malevolent and benign 


flectually ſecured every the leaſt a 
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ye r return to your prognoftications, to your 


aſpects, and conjure away, 
in à chriſtian country, (as the dæmon of the 


Greeks ſhall inſpire you) as faſt as ae eee 
| — pts 7 inprimatur. „0 


In the mean time, Moſes, my Hebrew: W 
tor, gives ye to underſtand, ifs ye know it not 
as yet, that the creator of the ſolar ſyſtem has 
placed the original ſeats of the eclipſes, in chaotic 
ſpaces, amongſt the eccentricities of -nathre ; nor 


can the t clock of time be compelled to de- 


clare, when the firſt ſolar or lunar eclipſe might 


have happened, but by: a proleptical compinty- 


tion. 

From this wiſe and providentidl diſpoſition of 
the chaotic conjunction, and of the chaotic oppo- 
ſition, it was impoſſible, in nature, for the created 
full Moon (( 15. O) to ariſe upon the Earth with 
an intercepted light: and the primary command 
impoſed was, Lebai- 5 Haaretz, to extend its 
light from pole to pole. The creator has ſo eſ. 
approach of con- 
junctions or oppoſitions, even to the utmoſt 
to the moſt outward limits and boundaries of che 
two interſecting circles, that no eclipſe of the Sun 
could ever darken the mornings of the firſt day of 


the th month<-Sabbaton, iccaron terogneb. 


Leut. 23, 24. Nor an eclipſe of the Moon ever 


darken the beginnings of Cbag baaſpb. Hence 
we have a divine direction from what cardinal 


point of the day, and from what quality of the 


Moon 


4 New 
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Moon (viz. Megnereb () to compute the primi- 
tive Riſhon, Gen. viii. 13. and to terminate the 
primitive full Moon day on the 15th evening 
from thence excluſive of it. The primitive new 
Moon evening then is the ſecond from the con- 
junction; and the primitive full Moon Senn is 
the focond from the tion. 

Theſe new Moon and full Moon evenings would 
annually be found, at the autumnal æquinox, in 
— central points of two interſecting circles, if 

ot prevented by the eccentric diſtortions, of _ 
— conjunctions, dichotomies, and oppo 
tions, according to your greciz d almanac w_ 
nomy. 

0 Julian months of Auguſt and September, 
and in this current year A. D. 1751, the unequal 
unmeaſuring lunar motions are quartered, by your 

zzling, intricate, and perplexed calculations, as 
in the table ſubjoined, which i your Oe 


2 | Auguſt, A. D. nnr 
| New Moon 10 day at 2 morn. d. h. e 


Firſt quarter 17 day at 11 night 7 21 enz 
Full 3 3 og ** oh rene. 


Laſt warter 1 day at 10 morn. 6 19 — 
oon 8 day at 3 aftern; 7 5 conjunction. 
Firſt quarter 16 day at 5 aſtern. 8 2 dichotomy. 
NN NN 9 boca 
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Nor. who, from theſe inequalities, thefe acce- 
lerations and retardations, can trace out the per 
ſetkion of a circle and 1 its center? Qt who can ap- 
. ply: this ſpeeulative ingenuity to any uſes what- 
ever, either civil or — But if inſtead of 
laboriouſly purſuing e lunar motions, ye 
had made the original c epact 15, and the 
principles of the Pentateusb the rule of your cal- 
culations, your: whole and ſole guide and direto- 

ry, they would have enabled you, with — — | 

cility and expedition, to have adorned and 
belliſhed your om _ * zeomet 
ſcheme. ; 


ae : = fig Nn. AS 
ty i Auguſt. September. 
| Oo 


From this diſtant. hint ye may may be {nfible, 
what a fine practical aſtronomy ye have loſt by 
your grecizing. Didum: Sapient: fat . 
E the annual returns of the new Moon (c) 
full Meon (O) evenings, with a geometrical ex- 
actneſs, to the centers, of two eng circles, 
bad. been diſcovered, and- its demionſtration pub- 
liſhed by ſome modern philoſopher, eminent for 
a his. lil in ſcience; no ſtar of the firſt 
magnitude would — excited a more univerſal 
gaze, or a more intenſe tion. But if, on 
the contrary, | the amanuenks of the God of nature 
has graciouſly ſupplied the defects of human ſci- 
N if the pen of the divine legiſlator has ahne 


opened 
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opened to us theſe central perfeBfions (which were 
co-exiftent-with the firſt motion of time, and wilt = 
continue through its whole extent) it is hard to 
ann r ee 
ration or our gratitude. 1 
Mir. Ninual, amiidft his- -<ventirogs/virpſit 
athacks the D, C with ee pail” 
ſant and heroic atgument. What 

« der, ſays he, does {Moſes} the hiſtorian make, 
4e at his firſt 2 When he talks of the 
Moos being # greas ligbi; when e res 
<« -knowsthatit is 4n'opaque Body? - 

If my eyes and my Fondern fail me bot, 
Mofes, the hiſtorian; calls the h, Gen. i. 
Hammaor Hakhator, the | Ieſſer kuminary ; as in 
the fame chapter he calls the Stn;  Hammbor Hug- 
Cache, the greater luminary. | 

Alas, 'Tindal! that thou ſhouldft under- 
take (oy help of ſome inaccuracies in the Eng- 
tifh tranſlation, and the biaſs of an infatuated zeal) 
not only to feoff; ridtcule, and degrade, but to 
confiite'too, the revelations of the Pentatench! bur 
fuch ſelf-confiding infidelity is as during and pre. 
ſumptnout, as it is blind, ignorant, and wr oh 3 
But to — ſubject. Lt has been plain- 
hy made to appear; that che frame and ſtructure 
of the original lunar year was made up of i 2 inte“ 
gral aſtronomical meaſures, ebnſiſting alternatives 
ly of c 30 c and c 29 c days, in a juſt agreement 
with the ſettled Rate of nature. The next que- 
ſtion, Which, in a regular coutſe, offets itfelf to 
our examination i this, vix. Since the lunar mo- 

Tt 2 tions 


100 88 1 


3 


tions are confeſſedly incommenſurate to thoſe en- 
tire days, what are their eſſential integral conſti- li 
tuents,? Where ſhall we find, within the limits de 


of created nature, the latent and true aſtronomi- m 
cal components of theſe unequal meaſures ? A moe 
kuk problem cannot be propoſed to be ſolved, 8 


more intricate queſtion, to be anſwered. ., In 
= e laſ extract from Keil's xxixth Left. p. 290. 
we were fully informed of his reaſonings and ſen- 
timents concerning theſe entire days, without frac- 
tions; tawards the end, we read as follows :— | 
a But becauſe, there are 44 minutes belides, which 
© is almoſt, 3 quarters of an hour, in every luna- 
ce tion; in 32 lunations, theſe minutes will make 
< up @ whole day; and by this means, the luna- 
* tzons of the kalendar will mary. agree, with 
< thoſe of the Heavens. 

Mr. Keil fays, 44 minutes mukiplied i into 32, 
will make up à whole day. Let us try the exaQ- 
neſs of this. Now 44X32=2408'. — a day 
there are 1440 minutes. Therefore they wi 
not make up a whole day; they will only, as 
wa ſays, — agree, — with a conſiderable da 

. | 
The calculations, of the —_— produce. i inac- 
curate and inadequate concluſions. They cannot 
aſcertain one ſingle truth, they can only apptoxi- 
mate. Their language and ſtile i is indeterminate, 
and in no exact conformity to the ſtandard of na- 
ture. They cannot rightly read. the Heavens, 
nor attain the celeſtial orthography. And for this 
evident reaſon ; becauſe they have never W Libs 
| ulte 
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ſalted, but ſhewyn a total (or perhaps, a ſuperci- 
lious) diſregard to the only true; Principia, laid 
down in the | Pentateuch of Moſes,” where they 
might long ſince have read the clear, full, and 
erſect Inſtructions of the Creator of Heaven ind 
th, the all- wiſe Architect of nature himſelf; ? iN 
If all the members of our Royal Society were 
to meet together, and to hold a Conſultation up 
the queſtion propoſed, ' would they be able to 
agree in the debate? or could they make any notable 
improvements upon Keil 's conjectural and incon- 
cluſive calculus? Could they, as enquirers into na · 
ture, ſolve the Problem, and give a juſt aſtrono- 
mical anſwer to the queſtion? Perhaps, they 
cou d] nee e eren ene 

Now the ſolution of this ſubtile and deeply ſe- 
creted problem, is cloſely connected with, and 
ultimately depends upon, the truth and certainty 
of the following propoſi tion. 

When the Sun enters Libra, in any place at 
noon; on the 1 5th day from the new Moon 
( ) evening; then, 1 ſay, that in the end of the 
4th revolution from thence, it will again enter 
Libra, on the 14th day from the full Moon (O) 
evening, and on the very day in which the new 
Moon (c) evening ſhall fall; by an uniform and 


Ilhue ſeveral ſteps of the demonſtratiun. 
In the firſt place, ſet down a ſolar year, and 
under it a lunar year, with the epact, and an- 
nual quadrant. JT NO NARS. 
ale, A ſolar 


« n 
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"Now then, I 47 (1) That every folae ya 
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bas concomitant lunar F 
 (z) \Every lunar year an \anending a- 
125 or 10 
- "(45 Every lunar epi has an adhering ame 
te quadramt.. 18 
(4) Every annual ſeparate « gadrant has an in 
bei meridtam epact, = II ſerageſimal parts. 


(5) The ſum total of the fekageſimal parts of 
the multiplied meridian epacts is always gteatet 
than the ſum total of days, produced by an equal 
multiplication of the lunar — by as man 
wer; as there are lunar years of 355 days. 

(6) In every lunar Tilneentseberl, er Ferie of 
30 years, there are 19 of 354 days and 11 of 
355. And they follo one another nearly in this 
order of years, 2. 5. 7. 10. 14. 16, 18. 21. 24. 
27. 29. I ſay, nearly, for this is a mos and di; 
ficult point which requires ens v. 
Thus much being premiſed, Fame l 
late the integral diſtance of che fult Maen (O) 
evening, from the autumnal in che 
end of A. M. 4, the original poſition being known 
and admitted. Now this calculation will be ex- 
tremely eaſy and conciſe, requiring no more than 
thoſe. few. "fteps.. I, In 4 ſolar years there are 
1461 days. 2. In 4 cen bett killer years, there 
is one of 355 days; now then, from 1401 

ſubſtract 
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GbRridt 2, and dividing the. 88 by 354. 
the quotient will give the number of 12-month 
ful! Moon (O) lunar years; and the remainder; 
l 15, the integral aſtronomical diſtance 

fall Moon (O) evening from the æqui- 
nox. But if after the divifion, hs remainder be 
more than 1 5, then divide 1 5 or its multiple, and 
this ano will be the — 88 


ö The ure Operation.” 
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rom 1 re der 
* a 30 


9 
Remains O14 the full Moba 
oehpact ſough, 
But why ths full Moon (0) epace? may one 
ſay; why may not the calculation be ſuppoſed to 
determine tho diſtance of the 1 
ing from the æquinox, in this caſe, as well as the 
full? Dr. Prideaux, in his Hiſtorical Connect. 
part 1. I. 6. takes occaſion to ſpeak of the cycles 
of the Greeks, and having mention'd the excels. 
of the Didtaris, fer the manding: of 1, fays 
de he, the Tetraeteris was introduc'd, which 


was a cycle of 4 years, wherein it was thought 
« that 


(335) | 
that an intercalation'of one month would" bring 
«all that to rights, which was overdone by the 
«like intercalation of the Dieteris. But 4 ſolar 
« years exceeding 4 lunar years 43 days ＋ 12 
e hours, the adding one lunar month of 29d; 12h. 
(of which it confiſts) fell ſhort of curing thi 
te defect full 14 days — which agrees, it i 
true, with the calculated conclufion, but then he 
gives no intimation, that theſe 14 days difference, 
between the ſolar and lunar vockodity, muſt be 
computed from the full A and not from 
the new. 1 
Here the reply will give me an o nity to 
manifeſt the — oft he double * - ma- 
dix of the Moon's year, and the a of the 
characters of the original * a a pricpa 
amongſt which is, that the pr full Moon 
day was coincident with the — æquinor: 
Hence it came to paſs, and under theſe circum- 
ſtances it muſt neceſſarily have been fo, that the 
lunar computation — on the evening of 
the 4th of the Hexaemeron, with a ſacred and 
eccleſiaſtical full Moon year; ſo that the firſt ; 
integral lunar years correſponding with the firſ 
4 ſolar tropical years, protrudin as, may 
be expreſs d with the Fyrabol i in 1 


yy ; wo; |; Tx "74 
Gr * n ng Gy. a} 
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oth 
7 evening from the æquinox, in the end of A. M. 4, 
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more diſtant f rom the 
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On che other hand, if we would calculate the 
ntegral aſtronomical diſtance ofthe new Moon (() 


we muſt not only again have trecourſe to — | 

characters of the Moſaic radix, but ſome addi- 

tional rules, to be derived from thence, will be 
neceſſary. In the end of the ſeries of the 4 full 

Moon lunar years, and within the cardinal dis . 

of the 4th ſolar year, we have en two nne 8, 
4 cb. U 3 


BO»! 00 
32. 2 14. Now if in this ple, » we e et 


1 7155 
4 . 


Went 


8 

down the th, 46/0644 * original poſition, T 5 
we may obſerve, that the chaotic or imaginary new 
Moon (c) evening was at the diſtance of 1 $998 
from the autumnal æquinox; ſo that the. 
computation begins 15 days after the latter, ys 
muſt alſo terminate 15 days after it. Now divide 
O 30. O into 15 and, 15, and note the divi- 
viſions with their reſpective ſymbols; being thus 
dindey __ denne ona waged ſymbols, they 
Ft Frame" 98 


| bo. pp” * Juan: 'O Miu! * 
We \ this. manyer,, O 15. C 15. 9 A 14. 


From this ſcheme it is evident to ſenſe, that the 

new Moon (c) evening is 15 days before the full 

Moon (O) and conſequently, by fo days 
inox. Now: en to 

14. add C 15, and the 


the calculated remainder ( 


ſum ( 29 C days, will terminate at the æquinox, 


and the full Moon (O) Fran will be 14 days 
diſtant 
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diſtant Bon the new (, according to the "RY 
ſition, and the calculation. To complete the 
proceſs, as from theſe terms O 15 C 15 O we 
ſubſtracted the two laſt, vrz. ( 1 5, and added them 
to the calculated remainder O 14, ſo to the two 
former, O 1 5, add the given epact ( 15, and we 
ſhall have C 15 O 15 C; but C15+15c=Czoc. 
and (15 ＋ IA C=C 29 c; but are not C 30 
and C 29 C days, the unequal aſtronomical mea- 
ſures, in their true order of ſucceſſion, and bound- 
ed by nature, in their reſpective extremes, by 
the lunar phaſes? WOES + NO 

Now if the aſtronomers can prove, aha are 
not under a neceſſity, by the laws of aſtronomy, 
to admit the truth and-certainty of the'propofition 
laid down above; by the ſame arguments it may 
be concluded, that J have not rightly trabect out 
the origin, 80 formal conſtitution; of UN 
equal aftronomical meaſures of 30 and 

Aſſuming theſe concluſions as true, frice che 
propoſition is not yet confuted, we will 80 on to 
ſhew, that theſe unequal aſtronomical! meaſures 
of 30 and 29 days are fo far from owing bid 
thing to the lunar motions, or from i ring 
connection with, or d endence 
as cauſe and effect, that they are ai and i in 
fact compounded of the wed | lunar A and 
the annual ſeparate quadrafits; theſe are their 
eſſential, eee go aſtronomical cohſtirents, 
as the fe following gons will clearly" prove. 5 

But defofe g go ot mth my account of theſe 
30 and 29 days, Shah the Creator Has appointed h 
to be the immutable and alternative aſtronomical 


meaſures; 
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meaſutes of the diſtances between one new Moon 
( evening, and the next, or the full Moon even- 
ings, reſpectively; I ſhall acquaint the reader 
with the motives that induced me to make ſuch a 
diligent enquiry after them, eſpecially ſince they 
are of ſuch great uſe and importance in this inte- 
gral . — of practical aſtronomy. It is no in- 
vidioug impeachment of modern ſcience, nor any 
unbecoming reflection upon its adepts to ſay, that 
there are ſome particulars of no ſmall conſequence- 
in the praxis of aſtronomy, that are not yet clear- 
ly fs and have never been properly 
explained. 

Two inducements prompted me to the preſent 
reſearch. In the firſt place, I conſider d that there 
is an eſſential —— tho' it is not duly re- 
garded, between the parts of time, and the mea- 

of time, which is reſolvible into, the alone 
equable motion of the equator, And whoever is 
— to underſtand the primitive laws of the 
lunar computation, he muſt abſtract his thoughts 
entirely from every ſpecies of calculated — 
tions. For whatever their phyſical cauſes may be 
r can ſay OE 1 N 2 
thing) were 4 ate origine, by the 
— to ſerve 2 end: and that par- 
ticular end is (ipſe Mit Moſes) lebair gnal huaretx. 
Hence it has come to paſs, that we have never 
been able (whilſt the naturaliſts have been great- 
ly perplexed how to account for it) either exactly 
to inveſtigate, or to apply to Apr or red 
uſes theſe appropriated motions, 
Uuz2 There 
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There is a like difference in nature, between 
theſe appointed meaſures of 30 and a9 days, and 
an aſtronomical month or * lunation; calculated to 


conſiſt in a mean of 29d. 12 h. 44. 3“. as there 
is between the equable all- meaſuring motion of 
the æquator of the Earth's orb, and the re 


unmeaſuring motions of the Moon's orb. " 


Theſe calculated lunations are, properly Apeak- 
ing, neither parts nor meaſures of time; they are 
an artificial heterogeneous compound, which can 
never be reduced, by the art of man, to an inte- 


gral commenſuration; and the moment the aſtro-— 


nomer gives them up, he will be freed from an 
uſeleſs and unintelligible puzzle. 


e e ee eee 


the Author of perplexity and con fuſion, but of 
order and Wer has deſigned us to meaſure 


the ſacred and comval lunar year, with ſuch ina- 


dequate parts. And it was moſt undoubtedly a 
very unhappy, as well as ſncompetent hypotheſis 


of Keil's, that the reduction to entire days, without | 


fractions, was owing to no higher cauſe than the 


incapacity and ignorance of the vulgar. But theſe 
ſuppoſed reductions do not conſtitute lunar months; 
by the 


they can no more be ſaid to be meaſured 
motions of the Moon in its orbit, than "—_ 
belts of Jupiter l eee * 

But beſides thels reaſonings and ee I 
was led into this enquiry,” by recollecting the 


practice of the latter Jets, who lived in the thirxd 
period; of which Dr. Prideux, in his preface to 


the iſt. book of his Hiſtorical ConneRtion, gives | 
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us this account, p. 5. when they ſaw the new 
« Moon, then they began their months, which 
« ſometimes conſiſted of 29 days, and ſometimes N 
of 30 alternatively, accordi 


ding as the new 
« Moon did - ſooner or later appear. None of 


them had fewer than 29 days, and therefore 


they never looked for the new Moon before 
« the night following the 2th day, and if they 
« then/ſaw it, — was the firſt day of 
e the following month. Neither had any of 
— months more than 30 days, and therefore 
never /ooked for the dom Moon after the 
« night following the zoth day; but then, if 
ſc they ſaw it not, they concluded, that the ap- 
% pearance was obſtructed by the clouds, and 
“ made the next day the firſt of the following 
month, without expecting any longer; and of 
« '12.of theſe: months their common year con 
ce ed,” From hence, and not from —— 
tions of the common people, I was inſtructed to 
conclude, that theſe regular and determinate, tho 
unequal returns, i the new Moon evenings; 
were the effects of an original eſtabliſned law, by 
no —— as cauſe * cares on the 
— — — will ak on — ces . 
are they dependent? what are, in nature, dhe 5 
cauſes which produce theſe effects 
The calculation which ſolves this queſtion "Wi 


ſomething in its concluſion ſo very ſurpriſing and 
unexpected, and yet ſo extremely obvious to an 


| , when once the right path 1 11 0 18 
1 


. 
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ſum of lunar days, 
otie new Moon epact) — 3 re- 


conſequently there is no neceſſity to have 


an muaber han 5, ff be dana the days of 
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itſelf / to his view, that it may pathbly excite the 
curioſity of fame to read it over more chan aner, 
in order — . to ſift and examine it. 

I muſt now alter * method of my proceed. 
ing, bor the preſent c on requires me; Iſt, 
to reduce the given — of ſolar years 10 day, 
then to lunar years, and in the laſt place, thoſe 
lunar years to days. And if, from the collected 
we ſubſtract 1 5, ( the cha- 


ductions under one another to their re- 
ſpective quantities, they wil oh * e 


f 1 concluſion. 


As to the reduction of folar yours to days, Lincs 
Wale pm caſe, there are no more than 4, and 
re- 
gard to the number of meridian to be ſub- 
1 we need only multiply 360 d. 5d. * 
* 4, and the product fry be 1401 days. 

But in order to teduce ſolar — years, 
multiply 360 by 4, then divide the product 1440 
by zo, and the quotient 48 12, will give the 
number of 12- month lunar years, abſtracted from 


the epacts _ the ee eee are to — 


counted for: e. g. not 


„ ee 
, * $34 , 
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8 30440048 months=—12=4 lan Q. yrs, 
11 ve are required to reduce lutar yeats do days, 


both 
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Then to 354 ſolar / days add the 0 
the ſum 360 will be the arithmetical mean be- 
tween the quantities of the two years. Oonſen 
quently, 2 36039 
days. Notz, in 2 lunar there are 30 
354 days, and 1 of 355 Multiply then 
bi and to the product 18 add 5, which will 
make 23 days: ſubſtract theſe 23 days from 
| 1440(=360 K) and the remainder 1417 will be 
the true number of days, in 4 armut lunar 
years, one of which is of 355 days. 
. Carry forward the 23 days (=6X344) nd 
add to them 20 (= the 5; remaining ys 
X 4) the ſum 43 will be equal to the ſum total 
of the epacts. For in 4 lunar years there arè 3 
epacts of rx days, and 1 * but 11 233 
TO 43. Rut the ſum total of — 
parts of the multiplied meridiats. — 
greater than the ſum total of days, 
equal multiplication of the lunar — pr} — | 
many units as there are lunar —.— of 3 55 3 
Now II X4=<=44—43da=1",. 
o theſe ea I n and the — 1 
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The collected number of lunar days (commen- 
cing from the evening of the full Moon (O) day 
have been found to be O 1417 O days. From 
theſe ſubſtract 15, and Oy — ( 1402 C 
will be che riutaber of lunar days, computed\from 
the chaotic new — and ever tertmni- 
nating within the cardinal limits of * ſolar year, 
full. 15 days ſhort of the other. 

8 ger don hee three reduces, Ae to 
their quantities, under one another; then, ſub- 
ſtracting the lunar days from the ſolar, the re- 
mainder will the integral, aſtronomical 
diſtances: both of the new Moon (() and of the 


full Moon O)evenings from thegutamnal en 
. = 


. 


B — 
ae © I461 4 
E Moon lu. days O 1417 OG O 40 
N. Moon u. days 4. 1402 ( 461-402==C: 590 ( 
i en 2697 Th * 
1 appears, from: the calculation in- the margin 
1 throwing off the two firſt ſimilar figures 
14, the two laſt 17 be ſubſtracted from 61, the 
remainder 44 01 meaſures the diſtance of the 
full. Moon evening from the autumnal equinox, 
as the remainder. 59 C Aer cee 
ing, * <\fihoc etch % Hearts ur 
But as the marginal > ad 0-440 and c 
39K, each of chen include an aſtronomical mea- 
-ture,of 30 days, add 30 to both collections. Then 
_ * —_ = 47 O. eee 
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And theſe, as I ſhall now make 
ſum total of epacts and 6 


do include for the ſake of Connection) to the end 
of the 4th, computed from: the Mae radix 


(4345 ) 
WS) Orr) ne De) creat; MOI = | 
un O 8 0 
But 61 4150 14. } And 61== $26= Cage: 


Nos. + (14. C15 O. 
breor ytht when the Sanente 


dl 
1. 5th: day ehe 
new. Moon (() evening, in the end of the ath 


— mn 


revolution from thence; it will again enter Libra 
on the 14th day from che full Moon evening, and 
on that very day an which the new Moon (C) 
e. tall fall, by an ä 1 1 
10 3 * N 11 


* b dat Tac ill 
(16. O * 
LE. D. 


Tho' the point in view is in a man- 
ner already 2 in the courſe of the pre- 
cedent calculation; yet if i it was not, the deduction 
obvious, and the conclufion ready at 
hand. For if we examine the collected number 
of new Moon lunar days, 1402 (. we may ob- 
ſerve that they end © 59 C days before the autum- 
nal zquinox'; but theſe 59 days naturally reſolve 
ves into the u meaſures Kd and 29. 
into the 
(which we arg ol 


ginning of the chaotic year 


The 
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The epact in the beginning of the chaotic year, 
with its adhering quadrants, may be eaſüly aſcer- 


tained by * 114 from 14.4, re- 
| mains 32. Now the following table or ſeries of 
epacts and: quadrants, within the forementioned 
mi, will conclude andcomplete the nit 
C15 4&4. T2 L9 lb trifle gets 
A table ren wad lunar epatts, (ith adage at 
bering ” quadrants from * —— the chuolic 
r 1 gets. TTY 
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ab D. a 
A. M. o. 3. 8090 
A. M. o. 11. 2 
A. M. 1. 11. I > 
AM. 2. 11. 7 
A. M. 3. 11. - 
A. M. 4. 10, (Frigate wit 
Des raph, drr Sh G S447 "hs The fo Logger 
111 BENS. nt 9b #7 Cw 
e — — 4 tit tete 
„ee eee, 155 Ein 


> Boba: FEET we are certified, ——— 
| biabl — „ that el 
meaſures of 30 and 29 days ve no.more depen- 
, dence upon the lunar (motions, can no more be 
faid to ariſe from them, than tho, integral | unar 
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2 internal, and ung amen 
conſtituents. * LA 2. 547 
I chall now: ne? e ee 
we calculations ſhall illuſtrate the uſe and appli- 
cation) of the aſtronomical table, founded upon 
the inverteu poſitian of the two great luminaries; 
in the beginning and in the end of A. M. 1; and 
in the beginning and in the end of A. M. 1656, 
V. N. 600; or of the year of the creation, and of 
the univerſal deluge; ee. 
To this table, and its demonſtrable characters, 
appeal, as to a ſure and ionable teſt of 
the truth and certainty of the Mſoſaic ſcheme of 


aſtronomical chronology, according to n. 2 
text. 


Here then I lay down theſe 5 terms, viz. 
9 — = 37 forthe bat, which may 
be thus 


(1) The cypher (abjaineddenoms and expreſics 
the no-diftance of the created full Moon (O) 
from the 4th of the Hexaemeron, which was the 
— —ę— and, by means of the 
inverted  pofits pefition, the no-diſtance of the new 


Moon (c) from the ſame Tetapba, or 
— Warm point, in the end of A. M. 
16555 ——— yen day of the 12- month lunar 
year gal upon tho-laſt-day. of the tropical fol, 
(2) The ſecond term x may be read thus; in the 
———— — nr RO 
: XX 2 Moon 


6380 
Moon (O) lunar year was coincident with the 
firſt day of the firſt month of the tropical ſolar 
year; and by means of the inverted poſtion, in 
the beginning of A. M. 16 56, V. N. G0, or of 
the year of the univerſal deluge, the firſt day of 
the firſt month of the new Moon (c) lunar year 
was coincident with the en aur of the firſt month 
of the tropical ſolar year 
(3) The third cock 5 exhibits the difference, 
between the 12th political manth of the-primitive 
lunar year, which was of 24 days, and the 12th 
aſtronomical meaſure of 29 days for 29—24=5. 
(4) The fourth term 24 may be read thus. 
Towards the concluſion of A, M. 1. or of the 
year of the creation, the 24th or laſt day of the 
I2th political month of the primitive full Moon 
(O) lunar year, was coincident. with 'the-24th 
day of the 12th. month of the primitive ſolar tro- 
pical year: And, by means of the inverted poſition, 
towards the concluſion of A. M. 16 56, V. N. 
600, or the year of the univerſal deluge, the 24th 
or laſt day of the 12th. political month of the pri- 
mitive new Moon (C) lunar year, was coincident 
with the 24th day of the 12th month — 
mitive ſolar tropical year. | 
(5) The fifth term 11 dun and 
the integral aſtronomical diſtance of the full Moon 
(O) evening, towards the end of A. M. 1. or of 
the year of the creation, from the autumnal æqui- 
NOX, and by means of the anverted pofition, the 
integral aſtronomical diſtance of the new Moon 
0K 8 from the ſame Tekupha, or cardinal 


point, 


* 
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„towards the end of A. M. 1656, v. N. 

boo, or of the year of the univerſal deluge. 

Thus much may ſuffice for the explication of * 
the 5 terms of the baſis, * a 8 

1 ſhall digeſt my farther proceedings in theſe 
particulars enfuing | 

(2) 1 ſhall fame from he given baſis, 0 1 522 
24 11, two diſtinct tables, correſpondi With 
the two-fold quality of the Moon, a | cha- 
racers of the inverted poſitioam. 

(2) To theſe I ſhall fubjoins table of recativii ö 
to the Julian calendar, adapted to the autumnal 
æquinox, and will hold true for the ſpace of be- 
tween 5000 and 6000 years. I may venture to 
offer this as a ſingular curioſity, becauſe it is con- 
ſtructed without any previous calculation, either 
arithmetical or tabular. 

(3) 1 ſhall ſhew the plain, eaſy, and fimple ; 
rules, by which theſe tables are framed. 

(4) I ſhall give a general account of the ſeveral 
proportions, and of the application and uſe of the 
5 diſtinct columns, and of the 30 diſtin& parallel 
lines of theſe ſolar and lunar tables. 

(5) J ſhall diſcover and lay open their 3 effen- 
tial — moſt diſtinguiſhed properties. * | 

From the whole laid together, the grounds and 
reaſons will in due time appear, why I was em- 
boldened to nt to it this promiſing title: 8 


A two-fold d table, both ſolar ** * 
lunar, Meſaic and Julian, conſtructed from the 
inverted pofition of the two great — of 


- 
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the year of the creation," and in the year of the 
univerſal deluge; A. M. 1. and A. NI. 1656. 


V. N. 600. which will ſtand in need of no altera- 
tion or corretion, from me firſt to the laſt mo- 
ment of time. , N 


This table exhibits, i io one entire view, 0 
ſeveral full Moon (O) evenings, any 
the ſymbol-(O) affixed. to the &6 and laſt 
and underſtood to be affixed . to each, in 
the reſpective days of the 12th month of the 
patriarchal ſolar. — year, witli their integral 
aſtronomical diſtances, from the autumnal æqui- 
nox, in every Ir e are! the whole 
courſe of tine. ; 
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The ſecond table exhibits, in one entire view, 
the ſeveral new Moon (c) evenings, as appears by 
the ſymbol C affixed to the firſt and laſt, and under- 
ſtood to be affixed to each, in the reſpective days 
rchal ſolar tropi- 
cal year, with their integral ' aſtronomical diſtan- 
ces, from the fame Tekupbe, or autumnal cardi- 
nal point, in every ad variety, 'thro' the 
who courle of time, inn 
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A table of redudtionto e ular calender, adap- 
inox, which will hea 


pace of between: 000 and 6000 
from the creation. 2 * 
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Thus much ſer conſtruction; and we are now 
to ſbew (2) che phin, cuy and ſimple rules _e | 
this conſtruction, 


SSwnfl 1c. omge ty ll. is 7 * * 


It is obvious to pergeive, hy 4 
eye over theſe lunar tables, that they are cac * 
them | digeſted into 5 diſtin columns, equal - to 
the u of terms in the baſis; and alfs, into 
30 d parallel lines, equal to'the number of 
days in a primitive month; whilſt the eutermoſt 
column, on the left hand, ſet at ſome fenall di- 
ſtance from the reſt, and marked with) no figure 


at th 0p, Fe e : 


The 30 da: e \he tre lt + 


jury, and ofthe Git, e 00. Kur 


tinual additign of 11 to—0 1 5—11, 6 
a > þ $15: ting 
, after 30 un- 


themſelyes, which they will 1 
| Parallel 2 


B. g. Tad the breed 
iſt, 2d, 34 44 5th em- urs, each 
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chen, 19.0 1==30—J0=0. : And, 40+11 
3130 f. ad, t P38 30 
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And, Ze. igt 1. And ſo al 


The denden of K 1 gi prod 
ced, vice verſs, by the eontinual hit 
11, adding 30, ns oft'us is 


oY 6900246 TRIER ell yan 


ſubſtraQtion. FI 2 Fs 32 | 
Vy 2 "Ip 


— additions A 
0); (2):'G) (4) 


(356600 ö 
Ei g. Take the itz the 3d, and che laſt num- 
bers, viz. 2 2 759) — „And, 
24230=32—1 1==271c 30=23'5—rÞ 
Dai, where dhe fourth terra of the 'batis;: viz. 
W's + ei. heed e rm er tow 7 
he 0 00 dach 555 f * 
| 9 we may o e 95 
bee gle oe 5 10 bu f. 
ofthe. 39, a | 
the, b. abb Pan . ae | m_ 
The zo numbers e 
lumns, being added eee are WG 255 
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Ihe 3e numbe oft be 2d „ and o f the 4th ger 
lu ins, _ ___ together, are ever equalt to 2.5, 


cx 55. . 
The 3 ee of the 30 and of the , 4th « oo- 


Jutans, ng e t ether, are ever * 4 


29 5 £ 1 the leaſt of the two, A 
hege 1 Bil b by 8 10 
The zo pumbe e apd of the, co- 
Wü dene Ig eg 5 7 0 eber e l to 
353 1. e. to 125 number of days in the 312th 
month of the primitive ang, patriarcha a folar to- 
ical year. „ 

＋ numbers of the 4th, and of. th c- 
an are ſet at ſome 7 1 8 a 18 of FA 
Iſt, 2d. d.zd;, becauſe thoſe 3 eh! A505 
ſitions. LEN UE 4 "* To 9 65 | 
pes an, IE Calc Sth 
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| „The numbers of the gih column, from 11 at 
the top to 30 at the bottom (excepting, 3 32 


33 34 3500 ü 
view 


re t in one entire 
the whole variety of the full Moon and new 
Moon integral epacts, or neareſt diſtances of the 
end of the lunar year from the autumnal zquinax, 
e have'ever:yebhippered; or Over Es 
in nature. 
The anmbec of the. 4th column, from 24 at 
the top to 5 at the bottom inclufive (excepting 
only as before) nt, likewiſe in one entire 
view, the cofteſponding days of the 12th month 
of thep itriarchal ſolar tropical year, in the even- 
ings of which the autumnal full Moons and new 
e ee or paſlibly can, fall eh ang; pe- 
Wie 

The oppoſite numbers of the 4th, Ae 
Seh ccm, are ever, without any limitation of 
time, aſtronomical indices ta each other 
cally.” My meaning is, ſuppoſe either the full 
Moon or the new Moon epact. in any year to be 
11 ; then the te number 24, in the ach 
column, will ever expreſsthe correſponding even- 
ing, in "the 12th month of the primitive-{blar 
year. And. we ſhall ere long be convinced, 
that the praxis of Sun and Moon aſtronomy; as 
God himfelf has adapted it, ab origine, to bur 
eivil and religious uſes, is quid daternt bahn 3 
and no more requires prolit operoſe caleu- 
lations, and the ablteuſe Fae of æc 
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fetting upon the æaquinoctial days, in every region 
and chmate throughbut the globe. 
FThe numbers of the iſt column, from the cy- 
pher. at the top, to 19 at the bottom, are a repo- 
tition of the —— the th column (except- 
ing in the exceſs above 30) and conſequermly of 
— whole variety of the full Moon and new Moon 
autumnal æquinoctial epacts, which are here con- 
ſidered as prefixed to the head 8 — 
calculated ſolar year. t At; 
The numbers of the 2d * from I at the 
top to 20 at the bottom, in the iſt, ante gs 
years of every quadriennial ſolar revolution, are 

the ſeats of the æquinoctial point of thi year, in 
a correſponding meridian: but in every 4th year, 
computed from the 4th of the Hexaemeron ex- 
cluſive, the ſeat of t ial point of the 
year, in what I call the meridian, is tranſ- 
e 2d column, to a 
number of the ſame value in the firſt; and that 
number of the ſaine value in the firſt column be- 
comes the boundary of the ſolar year, and the 
racer of the lunar epact. This account will 
be better underſtood, when we come to treat of 
the folar, and of the Ar, indices of the qua- 
drants. 
If any one number in the iſt column be wu . 
ſtracted from its correſponding number (i. e 


the fame parallel line) in the 3d column, the d 


0 W 

| ference wil ever be 5, from o—5, at the top, to 
&, G 

1 at the bottom; Tor 24—19=5, How 


fri- 
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f:ivolous ſoever this calculation may either ſrem 
or be thought to be, yet it inſtructs us in a mate 
rial point, and us with a proper rule how 
to aſcertain the month and day of the month of the 
ſolar year, which coincides — 
giver month and da of the — 
jr — 33 to the ſolar”: 

ſo that from bois wre are taught to read the di- 
ferential number 5, — 2 from the about dub 

1 1 3 +. 0 ws of 84 

firattion of 19 from 24 in ihis manner ;, 244: 
when ver e new. Mc n. (9 epact is 19, 
24th day of the pf} wen f the mn | 90 
coincide with the 5th Or Of RTE. i 
ſolar ; conſe 7h. wheres 8 new 


end of 2. car of 
12 11 25 20d er the ſe — 
oo 
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unar year, g by th the months . da 

115 125 ſolar, Fg NAW 1 | 
examination, that the fon >< 
the end of A. M. 1656, was in nature n 
this argument will be d ive. af 0 
Woes fach 6 reſc; 
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yet in their uſe and application they are 
— Rea and complex. This will — 
from what I have to offer in the laſt place, by the 
method propoſed; —— their threefold and 
moſt I mean, as 
punctually exhibit the annual ſtations of che twão 
great luminaries; firſt; in the 1th 3j day month 
of the primitive and patriarchal ſolar tropical year 
Secondly, in the form of the Juliun calendar, ren- 
dy this undecĩmal table, for ever commen. 
ſurate to the Moſaic Shanah, or the true ſolar 
"Thirdly, in the form of the Yulian calendar, 
it is ſtill uſed by us, and computed to colt '& 
365 days, 6 hours; ever including ad 5 60 
along with it, the annual encreaſe of 2 merid 
epacts; which muſt neceſſarlly oecafion a retrd- 
ceffion of the cardinal points of the ſolar tr foul 
year, in the months of the Julian. 
I ſhalt not preſently have occaſion for the the 
of reduction to the Julian calendar, and fhall 
therefore defer the ea explication of it, until it be 
more eee. e for methinks T hear 
the tired and ĩmpa r ſay, Come, prithee, 
de expeditious, 2 5 ſhety us, chat we want to 
know. (1) The true aſtronomical law of contiect- 
ing the lunar years with the ſolar: ' (2) ) Open to 
us the long ſecreted” and hitherto en aſtro- 
nomical reaſons, why the day of the week is never 
onee expreſſed in the Pentateuch, nor throughout 
dhe Hebrew bible. (3) Make it appear to us, 
ys Upon ſoch evidence and proof, as will arfiduht 
*in the whole, without exception or reſerve, to 
40 a 
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« a mathematical certainty,” that Moſes's table 
of the genealogies of the patriarchs, both before 
and after the flood, is, in itſelf conſidered, a moſt 
accurate aſtronomical table, both ſolar and lunar. 
(4) Compel us to admit, that it may be proved 
to be ſo, independent of any known principles of 
ſeience, of any known laws of aſtronomy, or any 
methods of computation whatever, but what are 
founded on the principles, data, and terms of the 
Hebrew- Pentateuch, and the created poſition of 
the Moon to the Sun: for if theſe things be fo, 
it would be, * undoubtedly, no leſs than an arro- 
gant and preſumptuous theomachy to go about to 
reſiſt the almighty force of a demonſtration, built 
upon an original eſtabliſhment, a primary conſti- 
tution of the God of nature, 3 

As I now look upon myſelf to be peremptorily 
called upon to demonſtrate: the aſtronomical cer- 
tainty and exactneſs of the Moſarc ſolar and lunar 
tables, I ſhall readily comply with the demand; 
and here I offer, for the grounds of the de- 
monſtration, theſe 3 aſtronomical data of the 
Pentateuch, which have been noted before: 
Viz, 1. The characters of the original poſition. 
2. A continued ſeries of 1656 Shanim, or true 
ſolar revolutions, computed from the 4th of the 
Hexatmeron, which was the autumnal quinoctial 
day, and ending in the year of the deluge, and on 
the autumnal æquinoctial day of un a. (3) 
The diſtance of 11 entire days from ĩhe gew 
Moon (() evening, to the ſame cardinal · point ex- 
clufive, in the concluſion of the given interval. 
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From theſe data, 1 16 506 CS we- are 
ly taught, that the aſtronomical bonds'of hampers 
tion, between the two extremes of this given ſeries 
of Moſaic years, were the Sun's tranſit over the 
autumnal æquinoctial point on the 1 5th day from 
the new Moon evening, in the head or beginning 
of it; and its tranſit over the ſame cardinal point 
in the end of it, on the 12th day from-the new 
Moon evening. What I would advance .from 
hence is this, that Moſes's concluſions in aſtrono- 
my may be eſtabliſhed into general propofitions, 
which will hold univerſally true in nature, apply 
the epoch of the calculation to any meridian, or 
determinate place, and to any intermediate age of 
the world whatever: admit but of the circum- 
ſtances of the former tranſit, the like circum- 
ſtances of the latter are ſure to return, at the end 
of the given interval by an immutable law. 1 
ſhould Hinte it but a 2 4 0 conceſſion, ſhould 
I hear an aſtronomer ſay, that he had made a cal- 
culation for A. M. 16 56, as fituated by this ſcheme 
of the world's chronology, and was ſatisfied that 
the Moon was in the end of that year, at ſuch a 
diſtance from the Sun, that it might be viſible at 
its ſetting 11 days before the autumnal equinox. 
This is not ſufficient, nor ſaying ſo much -as the 
caſe demands: for che original and the 
true quantity of the Maſaic Sbanub, or ſylar-tro- 
3 year being granted, it muſt neoefſrily: hap- 
pen as ſtated and recorded by Moſes ; and it is 
im- 
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impoſlible i in nature it ſhould be otherwiſe. 'T he 
concluſion and determipation is as ſure and certain, 
as when from 15 we ſubſtract 4, the remainder 
muſt neceſſarily be 11. I will proceed a ſtep far- 
ther and ſay, that the original poſition admitted, 
then in the | beginning of the 260 57th ſolar tropical 
revolution from thence, the 1 ok day from the 
autumnal new Moon (c) evening malt neceſſarily 
coincide with the 4th day from the zquinox in- 
cluſive ; and that this cantlufion and determina- 
tion is as ſure and certain, as when from 15 we 
ſubſtract 11, the remainder muſt neceſſarily be 4. 
And theſe calculations (if the grounds of them 
were rightly underſtood)are aloneand in themſelves 
conſidered, not only a daibckent, but a concluũve 
proof of the truth. 
The more diligently we examine into and con- 
ſider it, the more we ſhall be open to conviction, 
that Moſes's account of the univerſal deluge is a 
moſt extraordinary record; not only with reſped 
to the circumftances of the hiſtory, but alſo to its 
and its aſtronomy. But I would not 
willingly have my deduction of the lunar epact 
11, nor the s of its certainty, to be miſun- 
derſtood: for the argument was not framed nor 
to run thus, vis. becauſe Moſes has re- 
lated Noab's entrance into the ark, on the 17th 
day of the ad month of one lunar year, and bis 
receiving the divine command to come out of it 
on the ath day of the ad month of the next, fol- 
in immediate ſucceſſion; that therefore, 


in the year of Naab's life 600, in which the de- 
22 2 1 luge 


( 364) 
luge began and ended, there muſt have been a co | 
incidence of the Jonas with the ſolar; and 
that the epact in the end of that year muſt have 

been 11: for the very reverſe of this l is the truth; 
and the argument is deſigned to run thus; wiz... 
becauſe, in the beginning of the year of Noab's - 
life 600, the firſt day of the firſt month of the 
lunar year fell, by the — courſes of the two 
luminaries, and their various relations to each 
other, on the firſt day of the firſt month of the 
ſolar year, and muſt = its frame and ſtructure end 
11. days before the ſolar; therefore Moſes bur 
ſtated and recorded the aſtronomy of that diſtin- 
guiſhed year: nor can the ſtile and circumſtances 
of:Moſes's hiſtorical narration be interpreted to re- 
cord any other diſcoverable poſitĩon of the two in- 
commenſurate years, but that which. was in real 7 
matter of fat the-true one. 17% \ 

We are now then to examine into the certainty 
of this matter of fact, and to fift and try, whether 
my aſtronomical interpretation of Mofes's hiſtori- 
cal record has its foundation in nature, and n real 
fact or not, A. M. 1656, V. N. 600. 

It is an allowed, —.— fare comhiid:of proof to 
me a principle as true, and to argue from it 
as ſuch; for if all things happen, as they neceſſa- 


rily muſt have happened, in caſe the principle 
had been a mam ruck, nee can- 
1 inan 0 ute x} 4143 


- Iaſſame then theſe: two — 15 and 1, 
err the Hebrew text of the Pentatench, - 
according to my interpretation of it, as true aſtro- 

* 5 no- 


(3650 
nomical data; and. I will argue from them as ſueh; 
afterwards we will examine, and bring to ſome 
other teſt the ons. „% 1 ee 
From 15 ſubſtract 11, and then we ſhall ime 
numbers, viz. 15 11 4. Now deſire the aſſiſtance 
of no other mediums befides theſe 3 numbers, 
15 11 4, to enable me to adjuftithe ewofold lonar 
year to its correſponding tropical ſolar, in thoſe 
5 years, Which my own fancy (though — 4} 
not quite without reaſon) induced me to ſelect. 
And theſe ſelected years: are, (ut) The chactie 
3 by chaotic, I mean that year which may be 
bee to precede Meſes d account of the origin 
time; and this no- year 4s neceſſary to be con- 
ſidered for the ſake or: connection, &c. (2dly) 
The year of the creation, or A. M. 1. (305) 
The — year before the flood, or A. M. 164. 
V. N. 598. (Achly) The year immediately pre: 
the .deloge, or A. M. 1655. V. N. 599. 

( :thly) The year of the univerſal Gelege, or A. M. 
16 56. V. N. 600. | | 
I. ſhall now eu 1 liefe. NEN. 
l Heis 
FPirſt, I dall make tables of cheſe $5 ſelected 
years; with g of which the reader is already in 
ſome meaſure acquainted; but they are nom laid 
again before him with a higher view, vix. in or- 
der to aſcertain their reality'(excepting only the 
firſt, which is chaotic and imaginary, but reduced 
to a calendar for the ſake of connection) and to 
en, mam = their — 
1311 vera 


(366) 
veral parts, amongſt which are to be reckoned the 
quadrants, though concealed from the view, 

Secondly, I ſhall make it appear, how, and in 
what particular manner I was enabled and direct- 
ed to make theſe tables by the alone aſſiſtance of 
| theſe 3 numbers, 15 11 4. The two former of 
which are here aſſumed 4 mos aſtronomical dati 
of the Pentateueb. 4 
| Thirdly, I ſhall e and eltablih the uuth 

ad certainty of every one of theſe characters, both 
ſolar, lunar and hebdomatic, by a plain, ealy, and 
fimple arithmetical calculus; independent of any 
known principles of ſcience, of 'any known laws 
of aſtronomy, or of any methods of computation 
whatever, but what are founded on the pri | 
and terms of the Pentateuch, and the created poſi 
nion of the Moon to the Sun, as it is revealed to us 
by the author of the ſyſtem. This, I may pre- 
fame, will be a ſufficient and fatisfaory aber to 
the demand upon me. 118530 | 
3-4 


In the firſt place, I here exhibit eeiftine folar 
and lunar tables, from whence we may eaſily learn 


what were the true aſtronomical and primitive 


laws of connecting, and Oy —— by, 
ene sac ate 
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Secondly, I ſhall make it appear, how, and in 
what particular manner, I was enabled and direct- 
ed to make theſe tables, by the alone aſſiſtance of 
theſe 3 numbers, 1 5 11 4. The two former of 
which are here aſſumed as true aſtronomical data 


| of the Pentateuch. LE Fe 


Within the limits of theſe tables, there are 7 
full Moon (O) and 7 new Moon (c) epadis 
(reckoning the . twice repeated for 2) and of 
theſe 14 epacts, the 3 numbers 15 11 4, as they 
occur twice over, make fix; which may ſeem, 
at the firſt view, not a little promiſing, as I con- 
ſider them of ſuch importance, and rank them 
with fundamentals. But notwithſtanding theſe 
promiſing verifimilitudes, the queſtion ſtill * 
I an 


t 68 ) 
and muſt be fatisfied, ViS.. whether it was true 


in fact, that in the end of A. M. 1656, the new 
Moon (C). firſt ed at the diſtance of 11 
entire days from 3 autumnal æquinox; for no 
one will or can allow that my deduction, with- 
out farther proof, has aſcertained it. But how 
reaſonable — ſuch ſurmiſes to the contrary may 
be thought, I ſhall not ſcruple to argue from it, 

as an eſtabliſhed concluſion and a certain truth; 

and (ball undertake by its aſſiſtance, and the ra- 
dical number 4, to, determine, with an aſtrono- 
mical ef the twofold ſeries of 2 yeats 
epacts, i. e. quite back to the end of the 3d year 
before the deluge, A. M. 1653. V. N. 597. 

In the following determinations then (for I ſhall 
give 4, excluſive of the lunar tables, p. 307, 308. 
and a regular arithmetical proof) the calculus pro- 
ceeds by the continual addition of the ad radical 
number 4, to the Moſaic datum 11, and to its 
reſult ſucceſſively, according to the number of 
years, which are here computed backwards from 
the recorded epact 11. E. g. 


M. 16 56 : 
A. M. 28588 | 15 
V. N. 998 Tab. 0 5 


in a backward computation, 


6369) 


deduction is, hee, 1 yea nneCted with 
its correſponding folar, A 16 54; 8 (3) was 
of 355 2 2 the e l b ; 
ken ine? io. + 

We thay” obſerve; that theſe bew Moon. © 
and full Moon (O) epacts, or integral diſt 
from the autumnal æquinox follow dh another 4 
ternatively, and that theſe 3, ui. (IOI 19, 
encreaſe in arithmetical progreſſian A ad fo 
likewiſe do Orgerg, and O24, epting the 
laſt, for the reaſon a vementioned - But "as 4 
are omitted, they may be thus eden, ohly 
Peng, that, rb; O26. 


te 807, 
ee deere 
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given years, by a contiriuat aft 
2d radical number 4, 'beginhing at res 5 5 
6, nexr proceeds 
by a continual ſubſtraction & the daſhm x 1,/{till 
ing backwards, in the aue jnkaner 
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la the third meted we nll rake bet Key 
numbers, : 1441 4 promiſcuquſly as ocaſioh re- 
quires, but principally and Dy of 15 Eg. : 


ear: 
AS e (4) ee 20 


as 60 


(33%) 
I have ſet down theſe varioug determinations (0 
ſhew, unt "theſe 3 fundachental numbers, and 
aftronomical data — the Pentateuc euch, 1 114, 
are cloſely connected, like the links of chain with, 
each other, and are by nature adapted; to produce 
conciufitnd- feientificall y- true; as thesÞblequent 
calculations will — ac clearly Hence. 
uri of he pcs, rom the pd 
_ — — rom 7 
,ponding hae „ and the da 2252 
— within the cardinal laue A the — 
froen the reſidue, which wr N * | 
ſame conclaſions: E. 8. 
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By wel ial Gicolations' 1 have dene | 
informed the reader, how and in what particular 
manner I made theſe tables ( (xcepting, 7 he 7 
tional uni) by the LEA a fliſtance of 
radical 9 41 2 which 15 mote, 7 8 

nfident, e m my en poi 
inde b sed, he 54.99 juſt grounds VET 0 
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(372) 
eſpecially in ſuch a variety of methods, from any 


known principles of ſcience, or any known Jaws 
of aſtronomy, which have been taught mankind, 


fince its alt uwe were imbibed by the 
Gretks. ens L088: n 135986 eite 
Jen Jrwins raceoreyinbataina of thin two: 
fold ſeries of epacts; from the full Moan: (O0) 
and new Moon (c) lunar tables, p. 35 nd 3 53 ; 
firſt, begging leave to make two ſhort, but ne- 
ceflary, renale, (T). When, in any  ealculated 
year, wo have vogaſionito make uſe of thoſe pa- 
tallel lines, in which the 44 of ine ah sad 


5th, Colom, 1 x. 365 ' (index 14) ry 33. | (index 3 
4 


3. 32. (inder 22) 4. 31. (index 1) are found, the 
. 3o* muſt be over looked, and as the ;mitive ſolar 
year is digeſted: ity 360-4 7. as well. ax into 330 
+3 days, the numbers of the ith column muſt 
be read, che xſt of the 5. the 29" of che 3; the 
3&4 of the 5 and the 4th of the Fappendent 
days Hes 3 Weimann ain TOA. 0673 3}: 
0 1 bi kern already noted, p. 3 56, chat the 
55 rs of the zd and 4th columns being added 
togerber, are ever equal to the Jeaſt aſtronomical 
meaſure 29 days; but as lunar year of 355 days 
ever begins and ends with 30 ays, the 3 firſt 
numbers of the calculated” parallel line muſt be 
1 to that line; in which the number of 
the 4th | column, being added. tothe number ef 
the za, ſhall*be equal to 30 We (hall have 
inſtances of this in the following' Extra from the 
tables. 2 + 7 Tn —— : & K's F444 36 as at 
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It i ſcarctiy to be imagined. by.thole, 
awe navkadthe. conviGion, of ,cxpaicnce; what 
an accumulated congeries of ſure and infalli- 
ble criteria of time (which will, ſtand ther teſt 
of the moſt nicely inquiſitive, the moſt dili- 
gent and igel erb migee) may be Vollected, and 
deen cial, frm Moſes's hi- 
ieal-accopnt.of the flood, and his, 3 terms. of 
computation » „werks, and years, (which are 
by this time, I ſuppoſe, admitted. to be both ſolar 
and lunar) gare fully remembring theſe two impor- 
dent obſervations; (1) chat there is no word in the 
Hebrtiu bible: to expreſs. the hour: and (2). that 
e cardinal, points pf the æquinoctial Nucthe- 
meron are expre ſsly denominated. $i. ae 
The ſyſtem of 7 dayß is an original and pobtipe 
dini: inlüätn chan. and in the ſcheme of ſacred erer 
C1 6; 49 AO ogy 


- < 374 ) 
nology is of prime uſe, and of the greateſt im- 


üben with the ſkit and lunar characters, and a 
jut aſtronozead 'thediom of prböf; nor can che 
diurnal fevolution of the Sun meaſure one fingle 


3 "abſtiactel from this divitely 
appoigter 8 m, in a choſe and undi- 
Aeg Sonhektion the Moſ#rc Heraemeron, 


on the 4th of which the rar er motion of time 
conknciced' fo although the rotation of the 
Earth abatit its axis ſupfiſted 3 days fand r, prior 
to the annual; pet; in chat fi 1 unconnected 
ſtate, it mea ſured i part of a year. T. 


de mealared, when God faid-—ler them be for 


days and years.” S 
With reſpe&t't doch Ts pbdoniaicineatie, 
thefollowingreaſo arc indifputibly certain, tis, 
All chronologiſts pe the worlds deter minute 
paſt duration, h their eoncluſiens have” been 
various.” From Herice i follows, by fire conſe- 
quence; that à detetminate numbet Ef annual re- 
volutions of the Sun muſt include u Gettrmibate 
and correſpoiiding mumber vf diurnal 3 
divided by 7, muſt give in the quotient a deter- 
minate and correſpondi — fan either 
with or without a reminder. LET 
Now then, ſuppoſe, 1 Wa66/106) knbe what 
of the weck g che Gel of 
17 305 - independent of the 
to the vulgar ra, and of the 
dominical letter; and Mortover, ' of all the me- 
thode which are known and made uſe of by us to 
find pa week, in any given — 
mon 


„ It dn ifefflibie citerion' of tine, in 


September, A. D. 
year of our Lord, ac- 
cycle of the: 


EE 
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as if each of dr 


period. of the Hebrew aſttonqmical 
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month and pe- npe this ine ſame in Facts: 


Mig Herranzeran, when the; — — = 


commenced an 


——ů —— e . zh 
dinrnal) meaſure, worm the e A e 
öth of September A. D. 17507 And thele H 
tremes are as connected by the hebdoma-· 
tie, as by: the lar and DAT, *. bo 0613, 17 
But although I, moſt be Lew ger ang uf ..15 
too nototiaus to be at, very volumi- 
nous and almoſt eadleſd controverſies and, di 
have ariſen from the diſſentient opinions the 
learned, concerning 155 
Hebrew chronology 


teuch, (3) of the 2 e 
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N tables, 5 F 
main paint, in order to ſettle every, branc d 
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upon - Scripture authotity n be either added to, 
or ſubſtracted tom! ine following collection of 
fas I am ready 3 
IJ ſhall "diſtviburd: 4Intb 5 latge inter - 
bs. which were never offered before hn I know 
of, and f give e wer eo 
cles > Niete To, ion, Towle: 
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W 
From the death of An- 4168 Brooght up. 
toninus Pius, A. D. 161, ' 7% 
to the æta of Wilkam I. 
the conqueror, A. D. 1066, 
and to the autumnal æqui- 
noctial day of that year, ex- 

cluſive. | 

From the zra of Vill. I. 
A.D. 1066, to the end of 
the 24th year of the reign 
of his preſent majeſty George 
IT. A. D. 1751, and to the 
autumnal æquinoctial day of 


IV. gog Eccleſiaſtical and 
civil hiſtory. 


that year, excluſive. v. 68; Exil chronic. 


Sum Total — A. M. 5758. 


Of theſe 5 intervals, only the 2d is liable to diſ- 
pute, which collects 892 years between the death 
of Joſeph and the commencement of the zra of 
Nabonaſſar : but without ſtaying, at preſent, ei- 
ther to ſupport this collection, or to examine, 
compare, and judge of the different accounts which 
have been, and probably may be, given by others; 
I ſhall aſſume 5758 ſolar tropical revolutions as 
the true adequate meaſure of the world's paſt du- 
ration, from the 4th of the HexaEtmeron excluſive 
to the laſt autumnal equinox, in this current year, 
A. D. 1751 : I ſhall calculate from it as true, and 
let thoſe overthrow or invalidate the truth of the 
aſſumption,” by aſtronomical arguments, who can; 
I ſhall hereafter aſcertain the ſeveral particulars of 
this collection againſt atiy opponent. s 
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I was obliged to fetch this compaſs to enable 
me to anſwer this ſingle queſtion, v/z, What 
day of the week was the 6th of September, A. D. 

1750 But in the diſcuſſion of this point, I ſhall 
take occaſion, not only to lay down and illuſtrate 
by example the rules of the integral calculation (for 
a full explication of the ratio of every particular 
will require not a few pages, and muſt in poſtponed 
to the cloſe of the whole) but alſo to make good 


that entirely new and all-cementing propoſition, 
which is emboldened to aſſert, 


IX. That there can be no chaſmin the (Hebrew) 
Scripture chronology, becauſe it may be demon- 
ſtrated that there is no interruption in the Scrip- 
ture aſtronomy, 


For the baſis of this demonſtration we have 
theſe two expreſs aſtronomical data. (1) The 
created poſition of the Moon to the Sun, as ſtated 
and recorded by Moſes in the firſt chapter of Ge- 
nefis, and explicitly in the Levitical law. (2) A 
continued ſeries of 5758 ſolar tropical revolutions; 
from hence ſubſtracting 1, remains A. M. 5757, 
which will terminate at the autumnal =quinox, 
A. D. 1750. 

Now] Hy, that theſe two expreſs aſtronomical 


data, are ſufficient for a full and ſatisfactory ſolu- 
tion of the following 


4 n * 
11 in n the beginning, the Sun croſſed the Moſaic 
carnal, or autumnal ag point, 1 


Go): 

zth day of the week (for that day of the 7 was, 
as will be proved, the 4th' of the Hexatmeron) 
and on the 1 5th day from the new Moon (C) even- 
ing, then in the end of the 5757th ſolar revolu- 
tion from thence, it is required to determine, (1) 
At what diſtance, in entire days, from the new 
Moon (() and the full Moon (O) evenings re- 
ſpectively, did the Sun again croſs the ſame car- 
dinal point of the year? (2) On what days of the 
12th 4 5-day month of the patriarchal ſolar year, 
brought down to the preſent times, did the new 
Moon (() and the full Moon (O) evenings fall 
reſpectively? Here it is neceſſary to remember, 
that the primitive new Moon (Cc), evening is the 
ſecond from the conjunction, and the primitive 
full Moon (O) evening is the ſecond from the 
oppoſition, (3) On what days of the week re- 
ſpectively? (4) In what Julian months, and on 
what days of the month reſpectively _ 

It is obvious to infer, without the help of a 
comment, how much a true aſtronomical ſolution 
of all the particulars of this problem, will contri- 
bute towards the completion and the full confir- 
mation of my ſcheme. When we return back to 
the Moſaic tables, the reader will be enabled from 
hence to form a truer judgment, and will have a 
more ready conception both of the calculus and the 
concluſion, in the remote ages of the world. 
From hence he will be made quite ſenſible, that 
the characters, by which every given Scripture 
year is diſtinguiſhed from another, are the day of 
the month, the day of the week, and the cardinal 

B b b 2 point 
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point of the day (with reſpect, I mean, to that 
meridian in which the ſolar year and the ſolar day 
begin together, which they annually do by an 
uniform law) in which the Sun makes its tranſit 
over the Moſatc cardinal point of the year: which 
are the moſt perfect laws of connection in na- 
ture, between the two incommenſurate years, 
the ſolar and the lunar. vide Prop. V. From 
hence he will gain as true a knowlege of the 
original antient year, as he has of the Julian; 
and alſo, of the primitive laws of computing 
the times, by ſolar, lunar, and hebdomatic cha- 
racers; and he will be able to judge too, whether 
the antient or the modern computation deſerves 
the preference. Laſtly, from hence he will be 
thoroughly inſtructed, that the civil præceſſion of 
the æquinoctial points, and the lunar anticipation, 
grace, czamaxn mgmyuor, (Which I may venture to 
reckon àmongſt the Te00%0p para O ſtumb) ing blocks 
of modern ſcience) have no foundation in nature 
but are equally owing to, and equally ariſe from, 
not only a miſtaken method of computation, but 
more immediately, to the not apprehending one 
of the moſt curious, and the moſt uſeful practical 
* laws in Sun and Moon aſtronomy, in our allot» 

ment in the ſolar ſyſtem. _ | 

Theſe ſeveral advantages, and perhaps more 
than theſe, will acerue from a juſt ſolution of the 
precedent problem, What remains now then is 
to reduce theſe 5757 ſolar tropical years to days; 
then to lunar years, and thoſe lunar years to days: 
for though time be meaſured in a circle, yet being 
mea- 
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meaſured, it ſtretches out into a line; and Orech 
Jamim, length of days, is a ſcriptural expreſſion of 
peculiar aptneſs and propriety. + 

Should any one with confidence aſſert, that 
the ſtile o& Moſes alone, and the very terms in 
which he records the circumſtances of his plain 
hiſtorical ' narration, ſpontanequſly ſuggeſt, and 
with the A of a true and Fs index, 
immediately direct us to a diſcovery, of the gene- 
ral rules, of the neceſſary and fundamental laws, 
both of the ſolar and the lunar computations, 
and all within the compaſs of the 4 primary ope- 
rations of common arithmetic, who would impli- 
citly credit the aſſertion ? But there is nothing like 
appealing to matter of fact: thus then Moſes 
writes; God made two great luminaries, and God 
ſaid, —let them be for days and JOS Theſe 
words are our directory: we are from hence ex- 
preſsly taught to calculate the diurnal and the an- 
nual revolutions, and to compute the ſucceſſions 
of ages by days and by years. So that inſtead of 
complex diagrams, an operoſe algebraic proceſs, 
and the continual ſolution of etrical prahlems; 
the ſum and ſubſtance, and the whole praxis of 
Syn and Moon aſtronomy, may be clearly and 
fully exhibited by the primitive ſimplicity of the 
following rectilineal ſcheme ; which like an uni- 
verſal algebraic theorem comprehends all ſabardi- 
nate caſes, | 
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Here are 3 ſtrait lines, marked x y z. x tepre- 
ſents the collected ſum of ſolar tropical years (fol- 
lowing one another in a continued ſeries, and uni- 


formly beginning and ending at the autumnal 
æquinox) reduced to days. 


The ſtrait line marked y, denotes the reduc- 


tion of full Moon (O) years to days. 
The ſtrait line marked 2, repreſents, on the 
contrary, the reduction of new Moon (() years 
to days (which by the characters of the ori- 
ginal poſition of the two luminaries, begin and 
end 15 days before the other) within the cardinal 
limits of the current ſolar year, whenever the full 
Moon (O) evening comes immediately before the 
æquinox. And when this happens, as it neceſſa- 
rily muſt 11 times in the ſpace of 30 years, then 
the full Moon (O) epact, of whatever quantity, 
becomes the aſtronomical regulator of the ſacred 
and eccleſiaſtical lunar year, which invariably con- 
fines the Moon, or more properly ſpeaking, the 
15th of the 30-day month, to the law of its ori- 
ginal poſition. And the ſeat of chag haafiph will 
be found after the equinox, and may be deter- 
mined by ſubſtracting the new Moon epact, of 


whatever quantity, from 4.5, by a perpetual law. 


2 


0 
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a Denotes and expreſſes the coincidence of the 
original full Moon (O) day with the 4th of the 
Hexaemeron, and the Moſaic Tekupha, or tn 
autumnal equinox. 

4 b The collected ſum of full n (O) years 
reduced to days. 

5 The full Moon (O) evening coming imme- 
Jiately before the æquinox. — 

be j diſtance from it. 

c Its coincidence with it. 
cd The diſtance of the Moſaic Tebupha from the 
new Moon (c) evening. 

,e Repreſents the chaotic and imaginary new 
Moon (() evening. 

e f Its diſtance from the 4th of the Hexatmeron, 
and the original Tekupha. 
Ig The collected ſum of new Moon 00 years 
reduced to days. 

g The. diſtance of the new Moon © exening 
from the æquinx. 

Its coincidence with it. 

51 Its diſtance immediately after it. And 
when this happens then the ſeat of chag haafph 
will be on the 1 5th of day from thence, viz. ink. 
if the aſtronomical meaſure be of 30 days; but if 
of 29 days, it will be the 16th, oe then the 
political, 30-day. month will be ae in this 
manner, 15-þ14C-+1. 

To finiſh this general explication ; ; it is the of- 
fice and adequate property of the integral calcula- 
tion, to diſcover and determine the preciſe mea- 

ſure, in entire days, of theſe ſeveral diſtances, 


And 
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And how plain and fimple ſoever, the Myfate' ad 
primitive laws of the ſolar and lunar cb 
tions may r atthe firſt view, to 4 phyſical 
ratio philoſopher, and to a ſcientific genius, the 
praxis will moſt furely approve itſelf, not only"to 
the curious in general, but to the moſt acute, and 
the moſt expert tnathernaticians, without eritring 
into depths. The uniform truth, the unerti 
, certainty, and the perfection of the conclufions, 
beyond what invented ſcience could ever attain 
to, will gradually lead us to acknowlege 5 1 
are truly admirable ; that there is ſomething in 
them ſuperior to all the moſt Riullied rules of att; 
that they lie out of reach of ſcience founded u f 
obſervation, and are evidently ſtatniped and im- 
preſſed with the ſignatures of divinity. ee 
Ix will ſoon appear, upon a cloſe exttitinatibn, 
that there are 3 ſeveral cauſes conciſtring, to fen- 
der every aſtronomical calculation by the tables 
eſpecially in the remote and far Kari ger of the 
world, more or leſs precarious and uber tn. And 
are, 1ſt, The meridians. 2dly, The proſta- 
phazteſis. 3dly, "The affigned quantity of the 
ſolar tropical year! Now, in every calculation; 
all theſe 3 are aſſumed as true, and yet vyhòô can 
be {aid to have aſcertalhed the erat truth of any 
one of them? Whilſt the integtal calculations; 
founded on the principles, data, and terms of the 
Pentateutb, are attended with no adherring im- 
perfe&tions ; they are not ſo much as liable to 
| 81 erroneous oonclufiöns in Str and pm 
Es. 
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aſtronomy ; if they are, then, I repeat it again, 
they cannot be Meſaic. 

But from a general explication of this 1 reQtilineal 
theory we muſt, now deſcend, to a minute and 
circul iſtantial praxis; e muſt take no ſmall 
pains, and exert our . beſt endeavours, to obviate 
the ſarcaſtical reproach which will be ſure to at- 
tend ee — it may perhaps be already ſaid, 


Projci anpullas & ſe CW). verba. 


In the following demonſtrations, which will 
put an end to this book, I ſhall en the whole 
FA res of my ſeveral propoſitions (which ſome, 
as I am informed, have pronounced to be impoſſi- 
ble) anc e by examples the uſe and appli- 
cation of my aſtronomical table, both ſolar and 
2 Us oſaic and Julian; whoſe {imple con- 

ruction, and yet complex properties and powers, 
will cauſe, as I apprehend, no ſmall ſpeculation 
amongſt the connoiſſeurs in ſcience, 

My ad propoſition is indiſputably fundamental; 
for it offers to determine” what day of the week 
was the 4th of the Hexaemeron, which, in the 
ſcheme if facred aſtronomical chronology, is a 
moſt uſefu] and a moſt neceſſary firſt principle. 

Moſes, in the 1ſt chapter of Genefss, hiſtorically 
relates, in what manner the creator finiſhed 
the operations of his hands in the ſpace of 
ix ſucceſſive natural days I call them natural, 

Ea La of WA nl its, en 1. e. its 


60 Aqui- 
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zquinoRtial time of Sun-ſetting ; and alſo its 
Boker, i. e. its æquinoctial time of Sun-rifing. 

In the 2d chapter, which may be conſidered as 
a ſupplement to the 1ſt, it is revealed to us, God 
bleſſed the 5th day, and ſan#ified it, becauſe in it 
he reſted from all the work which he had made, © 

From this hiſtorical account of Moſes, it is plain, 
that 7 is reſolvible into 64-1. Now then query, 
what day of the week does this detached unit ex- 
preſs? To which I anſwer, the very day of the 
week in real fact, which correſponds with its va- 
ue; and that is the 1ſt, or our Sunday. | 

But the deduction does not reſt here ; we may 
draw the fame concluſion ſeveral different ways, 
and all of them equally true. For, 1ſt, the 3 
Moſaic terms of computation are years, weeks 
and days. But years may be reckoned, in ſome 
| ſort, as a ſyſtem of days; therefore reduce them 

to weeks and days; then to one week and one 

day; expreſs theſe in numerals, and we have, 1. 7. 
But 7 is reſolvible into 6-+1, fo that theſe num- 
ders, placed in this order, 1. 6. 1. repreſent the 
true poſition of the Hexaemeron. 

2dly, In the 7th chapter of Genefis, in the 1ſt 
and 4th verſes we read, ver. 1. And the Lord ſaid 
unto Noah—ver. 4. For yet ſeven days, and I 
will cauſe it to ex upon the Earth 40 days and 
40 nights. The day in which God ſpake ut Noah 
muſt be one day, ſo that we have 155 in the nu- 
metals 1. 7. and conſequently the fame order as 
before, 1. 6. 1. But hat I would principally re- 
mark here is this VIZ, Theſe two laſt units - 

- CAC 
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each ſide of 6 denote the very days of the week, 
in which God revealed his intentions to Noah, 
and in, which Noah and his family entered into 
Ws, ark; ſo that all the days of the weekthrough- 

> year of the deluge, and quite back to the 
d of the zd year before it, viz. A, M. 1653, 
N. 597, may be determined from hence with 
an e certainty, as will be erideysi inthe 

ci | | 

Tt . W deduction is more * 
and much more ſurpriſing ſtill; for the laſt num- 
ber, viz. 4, which ariſes from this next calcu- 
lation, of itſelf expreſſes (ſee the beginning of the 
| chaotic calendar both ſolar : and lunar at the end of 
this book) both the day of the month, and the 
day of the week, as the aſtronomer. wouldfind i it; 
fo 1 50 by the number 4, (which is alſo the diſtance | 
of the; (ſuppoſed) new Moon Fg from the 
æquinox) the true aftronomical feries of the days 
of the week, down to thele times, art 8 hence 
ſettled and determined _ before the foundations 
of the world. 
The deduction conſiſts of theſe few particulars: 
15 is the original new Moon 0 2 But 


5 , 


7 
365—15=350. And 54m 4. Again, 
I5 is reſolvible into 4. From 354 throw 
off 3 50, and we have t cle numbers, 4. 4. 7. 4. 


The two firſt of theſe numbers being 10 toge- 


ther conſtitutean octave big. 4A 4 But 8— 
7=1, We have now theſe; numbers, VIZ, 1.7 7-4 


it each of theſe ſevens is reſolvible into 644 
| Ccc 2 that 
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that now they will ſtand in this order, 1 6. 1. 6. 
1.41 This laft number 4 is the 4th of the. ic, | 


in its original and true aſtronomical ſition. A d 
1+3=x5 is the correſponding day of the we 


days +4, or the time which the diurha) mo 

ſabfiſted prior to the annual. Vid. p. 56. 

© © Reſolve 7 into its days, and alſo 6 into its days, 
and then 0 


From the 4th entire day ſubſtract 4; fe 12555 


manner, ehre! | iin 
1 17 wy 18 L boy: At 2041 It 
| Y wes 
n e. of this week, 44 20 
ALLY Bs LBC 65 ' 3068 
10 2 3043-7 1 ab 3 3 4 5 617 19 9 600 
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te 6th falls upon the 5th day of the W and 
the öth upon the 7th ; and that the ori iginal 7th 
falls upon the 1ſt, as ſtated before. I ſhall con- 
clude theſe determinations with this table: . 


* A7 we 
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We Jlavg & [> eprefſed here Ws whole ville of 
15 ole p poſition of the Moſaic fix days; 
but 
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flume e the 12 be true, ang! ſhall argue foe | 


1 ta 


et the latter under the former in this 


Fred "I we may Sbtrer⸗ ther thi ith! 'of 8 


CY 
it as ſuch, And ſhould it as truth be be doubted „ J 


am äble to $1 more than 100,000 over and 
above two millions of 5; and an -objeQor 
may chuſe where he wlcaſes..- = oo pb Gerad 11150 
laid this foundation, 1 can new ET 
wy help of the only proper medium in nature, 
readily denne at day of the week was the 
6th of Sey fembel, A. D. 19305 and this, with- 
dut being — the neteffity bfu making any Ap- 
pol aber to the Julſan period, dito the yearvor 
ur Lord, according to the vulgar æra, or to the 
cycle of the demie letter; Which 1 
— would not willing be -debarred 
from; dan og Pe du yah 3 10 2155 
am now” Gee de colt number of 
$577 M. N 0 dlar Fears t6 
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The enge 557% ſolar tro tro pical: | years todays 
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From this roductian of yeah to days, I; am te 
find out what day of the week as the 64h..of 
September, A. D. 1750 but firſt we muſt dtęse 
mine the Julian ſtations of the autumnal aquinoꝝ 
in this age. In order to this, from the Julian ex: 
ceſs of 44 days, ſubſtract 30, and with the re- 
mainder 14 enter, either of the a tables, n I, 
353x:8nd' Jook; for it in the àth amn, chen 
ſet down the number of ery + in e the me. per 


e RI g 4: Sti 8 5 5 T 20 88 
uber f 24 101 1 5 8. 12 Actum 1z5tÞ 

4 
| i abe 2 tg 1 0 100) I fa, 
that the numb 1) becomes the ay- 


tümnal zc gains a 945 to the oppoſite 
gumber I 1. which ſtands in that colimn 47 2 
head of aich is þ Phd "the 1 5 of the Sun's 
entry into Libra. If from 14 we ſubſtract 1, 
and jook for the remainder ' 2 in col. (4) we ſhall 


find over againſt it in col. (2) the number 12; 
to find out the month, from 29, ſubſtract men- 


rally 11, and to the remainder 18 add 61, (the 
reaſon will = given hereafter) the ſum 79, — 
the 
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the table andexed will be found over againſt Se- 
tember 11. Conſequently the 11th and 12th days 
of September are, in this age, the Julian ſtations 
of the autumnal equinox. dete 
In the next place, from September 11, ſubſtract 
September 6, the e di Recaro will de 5. We have 
but two eaſy ſteps more to bring us to a conclu- 
ſion; (1) from the ſum total of ſolar days ſub- 
ſtract theſe ; and (2) divide the refidue b 7. 
Now I ſay, if there remains o aſter this divi 
then the 6th of was Thurſday; or * 
ſame-day of the week as was the 4th of the Hex- 
abmeron, i. e. the 5th. But if after the diviſion 
by 7, there be'a remainder, add 5y to it, and the 
ſum, if 7 or under, will be it; if more than 7, 
the difference wal * the thy. of the week? re- 
quired. E. g. | 
From 2102700 ſolar dn. 
Subſiradt . | 


* * 
f # „ » £ - 


70 n 112 3003 8 2255 weeks 


— 


Remainder 0 


Now bacenila there are no remainin 427 85 the | 
6th of September muſt neceſſarily be on or 
the ſame day of the week as was the 4th of the 
Moſaic fix, Com e eee = com mg 
tion is iscated, 


* 


5 } 


The 
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The dominical letter for A. D. 750, was G, 
therefore H muſt be the character, or calendar let- 


ter of September G, and ſo it is. & B. P. 


IThbe being able to determinę with an aſtro- 
nomical certainty, the day of the week, as qcca- 
ſion requires, from the Moſaic tadix to the current 
day, is a fundamental point ſecured; and Dr. 
Halley's ſanguine phyſical, hopes; of which Mr. 
Wi en has informed the publie may, poſſibly, 
in due time, according to my ſanguine Scripture 
aſtronomical hopes, be defeat. 

But no the inquiſitive reader wants to be let 
into the ſecret of ſome particulars; and will be 
ready to aſk, I ſuppoſe, Why is the 6th of Sep- 
tember, A. D. 1750 culled out, and a preference 

iven to it before all the reſt of the days of the 

ulian calendar, of which, as every body knows, 
there are 365 ; y 
But an anſwer to this enquiry is ready. at hand. 
The 6th of September A. D. 1750 was, made 


choice of, becauſe it is linked, in a cloſe aſtrono- 


mical connection, with the Mafaic radix in a 
double reſpect; 1ſt, as has been already proved, 
by the hebdomatic ; and 2dly; as I am going to 
prove, by the full Moon character. For was 
the Ath of the Hexaemeron.the primitive full 
Moon day, or the ſecond from the oppoſition ? 
So alſo was the öth of September, A. D. 1750. 
Again, was the Ath of the Mofarc ſix, the 5th 
day of the week, or our Thurſday? So allo was 


the ſelected 6th of September. Theſe two cha- 


racters united, at the diſtance given, from the 
He- 
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Hebrew bible, and Ptolemy” s canon of kings, 
n concur to the een che truth of, 


Prop. IX. viz. That there can be no chaſm i in 
the Scripture chronology, becauſe it may be de- 
monſtrated that there a no e in the 
eu | 


Here i it muſt be carefully obſerved; and as care- 
fully remembered, that this ſameneſs and union 
of characters entirely depends upon, and immedi- 
ately ariſes from, a fure aſtronomical and uninter- 
rupted connection with the ori ginal poſition of the 
two great Juminaries, as ſtated. and recorded by 
Moſes in his Pentateuch. - And ſhould any one 
object, that the interval of 5757 years may be 
changed, and that many will contend for a change; ; 
vet ſtill I ſay that ſuch a change, be it more or 
leſs, can never be authorized by the Hebrew bible; 
and Ptolemy's canon of kings: beſides the Moſarc 
radix is unalterable, becauſe fixed by a divine ori- 
ginal law. And therefore, ſuppoſing a cortection 
of the interval ſhould be attempted, it muſt be, 
either by ſubſtraction or addition; if by the for- 
mer, then, as the radix is immutable, the calcu- 
lus by reduction would produce in the concluſion 
the characters of ſome one year which came before 
A. D. 1750; if by addition, then of ſome one year 
that would come aſter it; and each of thoſe cha- 
racters would be in exact correſpondency with the 
number of years added or ſubſtracted; whilſt the 
characters of the current year would never be ad- 
d d Joe 


() 
juſted, which is a point that was never yet-conſi- 
dered; becauſe the method of calculation by days 
and years from a fixed radix, as clearly tau ght by 
1 08 has never been known or practiſed by us. 
Not to puſh this concluſive and unanſwerable 
argument any farther, I ſhall go on to prove that 
the 6th of September, A. D. 1750, was the pri- 
mitive full Moon (O) day, or the next after the 
oppoſition. In the courſe of this calculation, I 
muſt reduce the collected number of 5757 folar 
yo to lunar, and thoſe lunar years to days. 
But I have a mind, antecedent. to a e ae. | 
Wu and independent of it, to let the reader 
ſee the powers of theſe primitive ſolar, lunar and 
hebdomatic characters; and how th — od 
to produce aſtronomical truths: —＋ that, in any 
year, if one lunar, and one hebdomatic character 
be determined and known, ſeveral” otliers, like 
the links: of à well compacted chain, immediately 
follow together with it, and from hence likewiſe 
may . be':eafily determined and known. I have 
given ſome proof of this already, from the Mo- 
ſaic datum or. new Moon (c) epact 11, diſcover- 
able from the hiſtorical account of the circum- 
ſtances of the deluge; and am now able to en- 
Erge it from the hebdomatic character, which of- 
fers itſeif to out view, in yon deduced Poſition o 
theſe numbers 1. S. tit bi pe 
Ichall, at preſent, wink r diſtindt deer 
of this, from the number 5, which in the fore- 
going arithmetical operation we ſubſtracted from 
* total of ſolar days; and I ſhall conſider 
( E 50 this 


\ 
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this number 5 as a datum, becauſe it did not ariſe 
from a regular calculation, terminating npwards 
in the Moſaic radix ; although ſuch a me 
as we ſhall foon ſee, will confirm it. 
No ſuppoſe ſome one ſhould be prompted ts 
argue with me. in this manner; A. D. 17 5, the 
ive full Moon day, which immediately fol= 
lows after the oppoſition, was at the 7 of 5 
entite days from the autumnal -Dquinox z 75 
this take! 5, it is required to Gy in the Ju- 
lian month, the day of the m We: nd alſo by 
calculation, to fix th as of th 1 70 ) on whic 
this j rimitive full <ll. And farther, from 
this datum in union with the calculated day of the 
week (ſee. the above arithmetical operation SY it is 
required to determine the reſpedtiye diſtances, in 
entire days, both of the primitive full Moon 


and of the primitive new Moon 1 (C NG, from 
the OR Tekupha, or cardinal. point, in the 
head or beginning of A. D. 1 1759, arried: . back 


to the autumnal æquinox, in the end of A. M. 
5756, A, D. 1749. And allo, * ulitn 
months, the days of the month, and the « ays of 
the week reſpeCtively. And lay, Fe 5 
tive days of the 12th 3 5-da month” of th c patri- 
archal ſolat year brougt be ons. to thele times. 
Theſe. ſeveral Pott 2, re to be ſettted. and ad- 
juſted by the aſſiſtabce af the given guniber g . 
and its coadjutor the calcd lated 75 55 the 2 
which was found to be, our 2. „ Or the 5th 
4055 But! HOY caly, and” how 0 18 Ne, true 
> In 

N D d d 2 the 
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the fees place, it appears by the precedent. calcy- 
Mtion, p. 351, that the Julian exceſs of 8255 
aver and above the correſponding number — 
ſolar reduced to days, was 44 From theſe Fu 
ſtract 30, and to the oder 14, add the given 
number $3 - then look in the full Moon” (O) 
table, p. 357, for that parallel line in which mo 


ſum 19 ſtands in col. (2) Index 19: 18. 23. # 
to the middle number- 23 add 3% 5 the ſum 
84 will be found in the table of reduction to the 
Julian calendar (which remains to be explained) 
over againſt September 6 O, with the "ſino! 
of the full Moon affixed to it. Therefore, 
this medium 5, and by this table, the ſelected 
6th day of September, A D. 1750, 'was connec- 
ted with the 4th of the Hexatmeron, as it Was 
the 5th day of the week, and as it was the primi- 
tive Fall Moon day. I now look into any com- 
mon almanac for A D. 1750, where I find. this 
notation, September. Full Moon 5 day at 1 morn, 
SEP. 
The next ſolution of the required diſtances, Ge. 
is eaſier ſtill; for we have only to ſay, O 54.4 
=C9. and we have one determination at the end 
of A. M. 576, A. D. 1749. Again, 5+15= 
20+4=024. This laſt calculus imits the di- 
ce, in entire days, of the primitive full Moon 
evening, and the former (( 9) of the primitive 
new Moon evening, from the autumnal æquinox, 
A. D. 1749. The one being the ad from the 
epnjuryon 3 the other, 2 the oppoſition : 1 
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it muſt be obſerved, that if either the new Moon, 
i. e. (conjunction) or the full Moon, i. e. (oppoſi- 
tion) happens after fix o clock in the evening, and 
before 12 at night, another day both of the month 
and of the week is begun, in primitive account. 

Having obtained, what I chiefly aimed at in 
theſe conciſe calculations, I mean a : Grnildelty of 
primitive full Moon (O) and new-Moon'(c) cha- 
racters, or equal diſtances from the autumnal 
æquinox, in the end of A. M. 1653, V.N. 5973 
and in the end of A. M. 5756, A. D. 1949; 
which are diſtant from each other 4103 
Sbanim or ſolar tro pical years, as appears by ſub» 
ſtraction, I ſhall ſet — their ſolar and lunar ta- 


bles, one after the other, and ſeparate 2 4 


the en 
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- Whoever will:ldok over and campate the ſeve- 
nil characters of theſe two tables, fs they are placed 
in the ſame. vidw, will foon.. perceave: that the 
only obſervable difference betyvixt them ariſes 
from the different quantities of the two complete 
full Moon (©) years, which fall within the 
cardinal limits of their correſponding ſolar; the 
former, under A. M. 1634, conſiſting of 355 
days, and its attendiog epact of 43 the latter, un- 
r $757» of 354 days, and its: attending 
epact of 5 I need not carry theſe remarks any 
farther, becauſe they's are neodleſs in n. 
dent to ſenſe. 

oy The difference of yay entire day between the 
of theſe two lunar years, and of their 
both full tr (O) and new Moon (c) 

&s, will afford the aſtronomer an opportuni 
= a A1 7 judgment of the truth or ali 
the accuracy or inaccufacy of theſe tables; and 
likewiſe, of thoſe calculations, which, by 'theic 
concluſions, will ſupport and eſtabliſh ** par- 
ticular exactly as it is here ſet. down. 

Another very conſiderable advantage may be 
gained by the joint calculations of theſe two diſ- 
tant years; the one lyin in the retnote ages of 
the Antediluvian world, the other in the preſent 
times. For from bence we ſhall be certified by 
demonſtration, that what we call and conſider as 
the civil præceſſion of the æquinoxes, and the 
lunar anticipation, is a miſtake in fundamentals, 
And they muſt, each of them, be aſcribed a- 
monght other cauſes, to an erroneous method of 

com- 
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computatiori: from hence and the annual duſect 
of 3 ſeconds of time, it has come: to puſs chat we 
have never been able = > the ſolar 'ropical 


res to civil uſer meine 
ae en of each able; wee havo beg ban. | 

| NN = Git) 3 3 0 14 

r nn (4892 (3) 


hk Ons 90 24, which —— 
— vin. In the end of A. M. 
16 53, and likewiſe, of A. M. 57 50, at che d 
ſtance of 4104 years, the primitive full Moom 
evening fell 24 entire days before! the auturanal 
e and 15 the 5th day oſ the week, in the 
firſt caſe, and on the 6th in the latter. But 
how does the-cettainty of theſe hebdomatic cha- 
racters appear; may one ſay? Now ſince the cual. 
eulations will require me toadfuſt this ſomety here 
I will take occaſton to do it here; and ſhould it 
be reckoned 1 ere EST: 
is no OP J 909 LIED VERT 
The — on which 4 Vackwward: 
tion from a given or calculated day of the — 
depends are theſe,” wiz." If 3 5 or 35 aue, 
divided by 7, the remainder, in the firſt caſe, will 
be 4; in the latter, 5. If 30 bo divided e? 
the ' remainder will be 2; if 15, 1. Me) 
theſe rules; the th of 8 N i750 
was, by calculation, the 5th day of the week; or 
eur Thurſday; Therefore 5—4= MN as ig Aa 
r, which is the day of the week 
On the other hand, this poſition of cheſs 
numbers, 1. 6. 1. expreſſes the day of the 


week 
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week on which Noah entered into the ark; the 
full time _ abode: there was 365 days, which 
being divided by 7, the remainder 1 again de- 
notes the true Fas 7 the week, on — was 
commanded to come out. He was commanded 
to come out on the 57th day from the new Moon 
( ) evening neareſt to the autumnal equinox. But 
$7-—7=56. And 57 50 21. Then com- 
eat the octave, and fay, 1-7=8—7=1. Now 
fy, the unit aſcertainsaſtronomically the day of 
the week on which Noab received the command 
of God to go forth of the ark, and the number 7, 
of the new Moon (() evening. Therefore, 7—4. 
=3+7= 19—g=b—2=4+7= H1—g=7—1 
D;, Which is the day of the week ſought. And 1 
will venture to pronounce before hand, that when 
1653 ſolar tropical years are reduced to lunar, and 
thoſe lunar years to days, that, after the diviſion 
of | theſe by 7, the remainder will be o; if not, 
the deduction and back ward computation found- 
ed upon it is falſe; but if it ſhould be o, both 
are eſtabliſhed beyond the reach of confutation. 
I ſhall now undertake to prove, by an arithme- 
tical calculus, that theſe lunar and hebdomatic 
characters, as ſtated above, are true in fact; and, 
ſhould they be found, by calculation, to be true 
in fact, then it will be undeniably certain, that the 
number 11, in the end of the year of the flood, is 
a Moſaic aſtronomical datum, and muſt have, as 
they mutually infer and en n abe, E fure 
eden in nature. Jt 


Wäh- | 
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Without any farther remarks, I am nov to te- 
duce 1653 and 57 5b ſolar tropical years to days, 
and by this reduction to ſettle the ea meaſure 
of the ſtrait line æ, in both example. 

Theſe exact meaſures may be readily obtained 
by the table of nnn Pt 18555 as noted in this 
cheme, 


* 
19 


45653 years 


nc > 603745 Days 14h. 9 * 
| *. O ö 88 — = 20 


EN = 2102335 Bays r 44 ade Ito 
's. ©- — 


But 1 is Di 23 to adjuſt the proſent 
calculation to a fixed meridian, but to that in 


which the ſolar year and the ſolar day begin toge- 
ther, we muſt complete the 14 h. 57 into a day 


in the firſt caſe, and throw off the 44 in the auen 
anon they will ſtand i m this form. aan WI X 


1. II. att oT | 
Solar days, Gee 2103335. b If 


11 


The next ſtep of our enquiry is, how many 
aſtronomical meaſures of 30 and 29 days are in- 
cluded in theſe ſolar years? And then, how many 
moveable” lunar years, each conſiſting of 12 of 
theſe meaſures? Laſtly, how many days? 
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I. es s. remain 3 years, e hy 
2 alt $X371 y a rpetua W 
20” „ = 405 dent $5 X37 i-(by = pe 5 : wal 

III. The remainder 3 years XG 12= 8 37. 

IV. 1653630 2, remainder reject. 

V. 2040 5T+37+2=20444. aſtronomical mea- 
ſures of 30 and 29 das. 
VI. 20444-12170 moveable lbonat years, 
13 8 aſtronomical meaſure. 
VII. x lunar years 3 O 56, remains 2 
OS AMS ig 
VIII. 56 Y11=6164+8 (for the remainder 23) 

224 lunar years of 355 days. I: 

IX. 17703 X 3 54=602862-+624=603486 days 
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If, for brevity's ſake, we take the two laſt fi- 
gures of the ſolar days, which are 46, and the 
two laſt of No. (2) which are 22 O, and of N®. 
(3) which are 37 (, and of Ne. (3) which are 
52 O, and then compare them together, we ſhall 
ſoon perceive, that the two firſt ſums of the lunar 
computation are leſs than the ſolar, whilſt the 
laſt is greater. Subſtract then 22 O, from 46 
and the remainder will give the integral diſtance 
of the primitive full Moon evening from the au- 
tumnal æquinox, which by the table, and by a 
backward computation from the Moſaic datum 
11, has been prædetermined to be 24 days, and 


ſo it is; for 46—22=O24. . E. D. 
Again, 46—37=C9, L. E. D. Laſtly, 52 
O 5 | 


—46==6Q, which is the ſeat of cbag haafiph ; 
and it fell A. M. 1654, on the 6th day of the firſt - 
month of the ſolar tropical year, as in the table. 
Now weare able to expreſs the meaſures of the 
2 ſtrait lines, y and 2, and of their ſeveral diſtin 
parts, with an aſtronomical and mathematical ex- 
actneſs, as in this ſcheme. Re 


Eee 2 
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603737 days. * e 
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As to the days of the week, it has been already 
predetermined by a backward computation from 
the new Moon evening, (in the end of the year of 
the flood) which was the 7th day. of the week, 
or our Saturday, that the full Moon evening, 
neareſt to the autumnal æquinox, A. M. 1653 
ending, fell on the 5th day of the week, or on 
our Thurſday, and the new Moon evening next 
following, on the 6th, or our Friday; and con- 
ſequently, the original feftival chag baafipb, which 
was the 15th day from thence, muſt be the 7th. 
If theſe prædeterminations are true, then if No. (2 
be divided by 7, the remainder muſt neceſſarily be 
o; and, if Ne. (3) be divided by 7, the remain» 
der will be 1; laſtly, if Ne. (4) be divided by 
9, the remainder will be 2. I fay farther, that 
if theſe ſeveral ſums of collected =y being ſeve- 
rally divided by 7, do give theſe remainders, o. 1, 
2. then theſe, prædeterminations and calculations 
will deu be e 1 error. Let ug. 
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calculated and adjuſted the neareſt di- 
ener the primitive full Moon and new Moon 
evenings from the autumnal æquinox in the end 
of A. M. 1653, togethet with the reſpective 
days of the week, and the ſeat of the original fe- 
ſtival chag heafiph, we muſt now determine. ſha 
correſponding days of the month, firſt in the pri- 
mitive ahn ana calendar, whoſe 12th 44 —5 | 
was of 3 5 days; and ſecondly in the Julian, con- 
ſidered under atwofold view: 1ſt, As rendered for 
ever commenſurate to the tropical ſolar, which 
excludes the civil preceſſion of the æquinoxes, 
and the lunar anticipation : And 2dly, as uſed by 
us, under the quantity of 365 d. 6h. which 1 15. 


cludes and crea long with it both. 
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The firſt enquiry will be very ſhort; for as the 
12th month "5 Of 35 days, the epacts being known, 
the correſponding days of the month are known 
by ſimple ſubſtraction, viz. 35—24=11O. And 
35—9g=206C. * . | | 1 
But they may be alſo fixed by an eaſy arithme- 
tical calculus in this manner. To the two laſt 
figures 22, No. (a) add 35, and from the ſum 57, 
ſubſtract the two laſt figures in the collected ſum 
of ſolar days, viz. 46, remains 110, or thus, 
35—15=20. Then 37, N'. (3) +20=57— 
46=11O as before. Again, 52, Ne. (4) +20 
=73—46=20C....2. E. P. 
But in order to make an immediate tranſition to 
the correſponding month and days of the Julian 
calendar, rendered for ever commenſurate in the 
ſolar and lunar table, p. 35 1, 353, to the primitive 
tropical ſolar, we need only ſubſtract 10 from the 
calculated days. E. g. 11O—10==0&Fober 10. 
And 26 — lO October 16 0. And we cannot 
be at a loſs to underſtand the reaſon of this; for 
if we look into the calendar at the end of this 
book, we may perceive in the cloſe of it, that the 
number 5 ſtands” over againſt October 25, but 


8 


_ 


5 „ AT oem en 19 i ieee 
In order to find out the original Julian ſtations 
of the Sun and Moon at the creation from my 
Es table, 
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table, p. 351, look for the chaotic deer 15 in- 
dex 5, column 2, and ſet down the numbers of 


N 1 3. and 4. which ere theſe, inder 35 
15. 10. 10 . Now then to: the middle number 


19, add ad gle the ſum 50, in the table of Teddc- 
tion, will ſtand over 8 OHober 10 c. Offober 
10 Glen, is the original Julian ftation of the Moon, 


and the. inte epact 15 expreſſes its 
from the autumnal ie. But e 
e 
Ahnen K . N | 12/04 bs Di 
7 


Kar c=0&aber: 25. "Fa for index, 20, and ft 


down the numbers of column 2, 3, and 4. in- 
' (2) (3) (4) 


dex 20: 0 4. 25. To the middle number add 
31, and the for. 35 will be f over againſt 
O#ober 2 5, which Was the-original Julian ſtation 
of the Sun at the autumnal æquinox, the cypher 
column 2, denotes its no departure from it; nor 
will there ever be a e from 1 it to the _ 
85 time. 

Zo then, düster we adjuſt the 0 to the 

imitive calendar, we muſt look for them in co- 
lam mn (5) and the correſponding days of the month 
will be over againſt them in column (4). In like 
manner, when we adjuſt the epacts to the aſtro- 
nomico: julian calendar, we muſt look for them 
in Nev (2) and the correſponding days of the 
Julian month will be over againſt them in column 


GU) at ten Fr diſtance from the former. E. g. table 
| 10 
J. 1 351, index 24. 12024. And table Il. 


P. 353; 


MJ 


he 


4 ) 

ii 05) a 

p. 333,1 index 2609 9. But 110—10=06- 
; . have here an immediate tranſi- 


tion to the Julian calendar. Now look for index 14, 
(2) (3) (4) OR 
and we have, 24 28.:: 1014, here the epact 


is in the 2d column, and the day of the month 
{till in the 4th, at the diſtance of ten days, by an 


(2) (3). ay Oct. 
invariable law. Again, index 29 : 9 13. 16 C. But 


farther, as the numbers of column 4, 5, being 
added together, are ever equal to 35; ſo the num- 
bers of column 2, and of column 4, being added, 
are ever equal to25. And as the two former are 
aſtronomical indices to each other reciprocally, 
throughout all ages of the world; ſo alſo are the 
two latter, which merits obſervation. wo 
Having ſettled the original Julian ſtations of 
the Sun and Moon, the Julias month and days 
may be known by the ſame eaſy arithmetical cal- 
culus; as the other. E. g. 22, Ne. (2) +25= 
47—46= October 1 O; or thus, 37 Ne. (3) +10 
247-46 October 1 O. „leni 52 ＋10 = 62 

—40=OF&ober 16. 
Having determined the Fuck of the primitive 
full Moon and new Moon evenings, in the months 
of the Julian calendar, as agreeing in quantity 
with the patriarchal ſolar tropical year; I ſhall 
now confider it as including and carrying along 
with it the civil præceſſion of the æquinoxes, and 
the lunar anticipation ; and the preſent enquiry 
may be propoſed in this form; v/z. Suppoſe ſome 
one aſtronomer, ſhould make a calculation back- 
wards 
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wards 4103 years from the autumnal æquinox, 
A. D. 2749, this backward computation would 
terminate in the Fr or beginnin el the year of 

Mab's life 598, A. M. 105 54. Toe query, in 
what cath and day of the eth Julian would 
he calculate the day after the conjunction, and 
the day after the oppoſition, neareſt to the authm- 
nal æquinox; which is the ſame as aſking, how 
many days the Sun would ' have departed from 
Offober 2 5; and the Moon from Offeber 10. (. 
And ſinee, if 16 53 be divided by 19, the quotient 
will give 87 decennoval cycles, and the remainder 
O; An eny 1653 years will be a proper in- 
tetwal, by which we oy eKimate iy ee 4 

oy lunar anticipation. 
Firſt then, the quantity of the Julian 4 5 
ure readily known from theſe few eaſy ſteps, 


.Q 
165 * 11218183360 50412 days. 
ow then O2 nn Look for 


inder 26, table I p. 351, and ſet down te 
| 2) (3 


numbers as directed above. Index 26. 6. 10. 


490,6 10, add 61, and the um 73 will be 
found in the table of reduction over agaitſt Sh. 
ember. 19. But September 19 O, as well as Oc- 

. O. is 24: N a from. the een; 


10 44 


PE FEES 25—12=1 3. ae 30=45 
—19=D24. | 


Mi | 3 
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e 6 912221. Look for index 11, 
table II. p. 353, and ſet r Laden a0 
t JO (a) (3) 

befare, index 11 ee 4 . To 25 add; 3h, 
the ſum 56 will be found in the table of redu 

oyer againſt October 4. C. But Offober 4. c. is 
at the ſame diſtance from the autumnal =quinox, 


as Oftcher 16. c. for 25—12=15. And 13— 
=C 
1 g I muſt not omit to remark, thi in the firſt 
Julian reduction the 959 Moon evching fell on 
OFober 1. O, but in this laſt on & ae O; 
whilſt both of them are at equ diſtances from 
the æquinox. But if to Obe; 1 we add the 
new Moon epact , the calculation will terminate 
in Ofober 10. C. hich was the Moon's original 
Julian ſtation, On the contrary, if to September 
19. O, we add the fame new Moon epact 9, the 
calculation will terminate in September 28 at 12 
days diſtance from it. "Therefore 12 is the quan- 
tity of the civil præceſſion in complete days, re- 
the odd hours and minutes; and Ofober 
10. C—Odober 4 =6 is the quantity of — 
lunar doleipeden in 1653 years, completing the 
odd hours and minutes into a day. 50 
Thus I have in ſome meaſure ſhewed the uſe 
and application, and illuſtrated' by example, the 
threefold property of my aſtronomical table, con- 
ſtructed from the inverted poſition of the Sun and 


Moon, in the beginning and concluſion of the an- 
tediluvian world, 


My 


( 
My th Prop. afferts, that the ſeveral charac- 
ters, by which;any. given Seripture year is diſtin- 
guiſhed from another, are (1) the day of the 
month, (2) the day of the week, (3) — 
point of the * in which the Sun croſſes the 
Moſaig cardinal point of the Heavens. The zd 
and laſt of theſe is the only which remains to 
be ta; ccepting tlie meridian of the garden 
of Eden, which will neither be eſtabliſhed nor 
overthrown by a ſingle caleulation. 

r W 34 Lene -which'I am hon to ſpe, 
to, epends pon theſe few princi ples. (I 
theſe Supplies are Bal fh the 1 
2quinodtiat diy at noon.” 4) The days of t 
lunar year begin and end in vari- bly at 6 +BY 
the evetüng dr the time of Gi 
=quipox- :::Conſequently (3) the days of the Cs 
year and the days of the lunar year are never co- 
incitent,* 6g the) 0 enters Abra ju its 
ſetti hie it conſtaſt poof 0 the 

aca, Tj or the beginning ol ye; 15 
in the ſcties of quadriennial' DP relic! br 

a fired meridian. . | in A 

. To give the reader 4 Clear View af * fe 
will here ſet down again the 4 
drants, together with their Ah ee e 
Eri ad their appen chat "5 e. As 150 le fol- 

owing table. * 46 lt | 3 Mt 33> 


* | { . 
7 7 x, \ * 2 p ; 5 s 211 {i} Jy $4 4 
* 


* 4 0 4 2 4 ' 
: N 1 * 6.4 & 4 Fi why w 
. * * 8 * Y - aa Tf : 4-£ \, * * 8 ” 
IK a * . - 6 . * a 


6 2 „ 4 . 1 5 A v « 8 N ; 17 7 N 8 
TO . : ws 3 * K 
Fffa n The 

4 S * ? , a 8 


\ 


(9 e 
b * C2 > ; 42. 
Ab 0 he , Solar Indices ofthe cardital 
arls 3! n rr I. U 5 
wb 9 8 l . alk 
O % LCN r on 11 
10 a — mn A 
© 6y FEC ˙¹AAA ²— Mon, 511 


- Noon, Sun-Kuing. M. N. e Noon. 


4 12 4, $5883, lo 
5 We . perceive From this table of. indices, 
that on the Ath of the Hexaemeron, ; ; the itday 

of the ſolar year; anticipated the beginzing of he 
; of. the lunar year by one whole: quadrant; 
ider being 4, and the link? index 3. 
Ip theend:of A. M. , they were.cointident, and 
there. the,j lunar, index is 95 the note of coinci⸗ 
eres I need not Jn auf ALI nr 
"Va go0 315 1097 207 ST 490-50 M7. na 
1105 0 theo, in Oger to detorabine\ the carifinal 
ppigt. Of the day f the Sun's entiy into Libra, 
EX given, number of ears by. . feel 
Ghee 1) and the remainder will be the 

mer p E. g. 1653116, remains o, 
which correſponds with Sun - ſotting; therefore in 
ie 70 f.. M. 1633, che Sun entered Libra at 
ek in the evening; and at that point of 

he ſolar year and the ſolar day degan aer 
ther in a correſponding meridian. 
I will, now collect together and enumerate all. 
the particulars, which have been hitherto ſtated 
and b in the precedent calculations; that 
the reader may have an entire view and a clear 


COR- 


. 
„ „ 6 LL A. 


"a-& 


text. 
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N ( 413) 
conception Hat kind of aſtronomy may be diſ- 
covered, by a diligent and attentive peruſal of the 


antient ſacred records, according to the Hebrew 


I ſay then, that towards the end of the year of 
Neah's life A.M. 1653, (x) the primitive 
full Moon e 5 fell n cer ith da of the 
12th month of the her tropical year. (2) A the 
diſtanc of 24 entire days from the -2utumnal 
#uini . 400 wh the th day of the Week, or 


our Thur 1 ) The primitive Moon 
Il on th 99 2 


925 th day of the 1 80 | 
0 


ole ical ear. 200 5) At the 993 


2 ro equinox.” 6) On 
day of the 7 "or our, '©) 


"Tot 42 | 
ginning of the Er Nous s e's 598 e 
aral WR with' the ſolar tro dic 75 of. the oy 
Ty 33; tic. att! croſſed che Moſaic vardi ial,” | 
rage CN pro 7) On, the ga _—_ -. 
F fol; n evening 8. 75 5 
RAY the primitive new Moon 5 
— 1 0 n the ad day of the week, or or our 
Monday * 80 Cardinal — of che day of the 
Sun's 1 1 in the ruling. meridian' of the year, 
Sun-ſetting... 111) The civil præceſſion of the 
uindxes, in the pace“ of 1653 years, o. (12) 
The lunar anticipation, in the ſame interval, oO. 
Subinitting theſe concluſions to the examination 
of the aſtronomers, I proceed to the reduction of 
5756 years to days; but as I proceed by the fame 
rules, * only one addition, this work will be 


ſhort- 


ſnortened, as I 


"IP more db. than 
2 ee be er form and me- 
wwe © we N 


1 4 Hr 4%: 914612 
* adj The 3 e A 12 


— 
T * Y 4 ' 
1% dads 2 6⁰ A t.4 r : 


L 5756 yes gehn, remainder 2b, 05 
II. Abe ede 191K 71 poßd i., Dis _ 
III. Nen der, 26) TROL 75. 


11 21. B N 
IV. 57. 8 0 abt * 75 1 
V. 76 ee 
1 ; days. (13 #: 1 1 E T1305 9 
af, 4 ir 0 a nat years, 


Ma 1g an” 1 
15 5 = 
4750 f Toller Je K. 1 'V 


3 "Becauſe 
8 1 + Ne aka 217 1 us 


| 


art. 5 10 1 He 4: 4 4's 2 

x, 0 88 years X | edge L * 
997 aan 1 24 (5 

XI. Tos collected ſim. 2 e | 

A nn . eee, ee 

XII. 151 Add — 01 1 

61140 The ſum total. “ 2102326 063 
Nin. e 8 — (£12 01 0 15 7 
eee eee 0 2762811000 


As 
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As I am only directed by the Hebrew text to a 
deiudtiomsün Föneral, but am. leſt to find out he 
rules as well as I can, I have not troubled the ca. 
der with à particular explication of my rules, be- 
po efly ſollicitous about the truth and exactneſs 
the concluſions; and 9 to ein " 
words of Horace—— + by d 


—— 5 quid noviſti Ade jy 
Candids i imperti 37 # non,” bes urere mecum 
88 > 130 — 
; Having completed the reines in Wer to 
determine the primitive fult Moon and new Moon 


int 
che pin 


pats, we muſt* , as before, b 
caſy rules of common arithmetic, pe 
throwing off the fimilar figures from the r 
ſums of the co Lollected days.” . 8. 


28 8 turn Der 3-4 SS Rar Tx 2 43 J 
5 © 14 7 7 
Ne 00 Here theepkft 2 
ONS firſt ſolar quadrant of the quinoctial 
7. * meaſures from noon to = 1s. 
For the 'cardlinal'point of the 1 
tranſit is, in this caſe, noon; and may be Sy 
by ſubſtracting 1 Etna 5756, 450 dividing 5745 
by „ the remainder 3 Will be the inden the 
ghet and ken, Sar etz e ben ther 
359 e 8 r ABER 
F1 e PTR ont off ft 28 
2 ; N > II 
(a). gaser. (3) 9. The primitive 
new moon epact. 


= (3) 


| | ((1426 y 
e ue r egy yup lheak ia; 
(er N). T of t 

original feſtival chag 5 Ago Les Hawe aun 

) By theſe: calculations the engt meaſures 

the 3 ſtrait lines æ, y, , and f the ſeveral 

| D h l, 


to 307 


A. D. 174. 
Vears 6796. £1 WW *. "LY ; 8 79. my 
>=. Days 2192335: | rho [5 > 
| K. 2 „ 5 4 268 4 > 
o wing FUNK. N Ez 6. a. 
Ti þ 5 Q— TT, —O— I * Qi 


r 0 2288 * 1 * gu 
nieder — Iris re 7 {I wet; 
$330 aA n Piiig wy 1 8 * 

[BY As to the reſpecti e 
has been prædetermip e 970 dach compu 5 


tion from 8 e 6, b which was: alata to 
be the, Th. 00 oor or our Thurſday) chat the full Moon 


th and cook yently. 
„or the Vir 
firſt. Now 1 it 
pe . 2400 
1 6—5— * * 9 9 


© . 


3 i | 


os 


remainder 


* 


TY i Ne. (4 be divided by 7, the remai 
will be 3 becauſe 37527. e 
dee eee e, 

ü An. at * . 51 * — 2 91 3" 


* - * 2 COOLS T2 


The 


the 6th ; the new Maw og | 


theſe ay Is ben th | 
w# | 


+ 
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210231 | 
70 311 bee 1 
oo 221 Wonne 

1 43155 33553 * ang it. 
FRY Bait GS a K B. wth 
ir A 01 FL ah * 
of 2102326! (460432) 

002214 


ll 


— 


2 


2 


7 2102341 (300334 
2 


3. 2 E P. 


2 by The _ for einde the ** 
ing days of the month both in the patriarchal ca- 
lendar, and in the Julian, conſidered under a two- 
fold v view, are ſo extremely eaſy, as to require no 
Fay E. C. 3 $—=24=1 10—10=0@0- 

* —g=260—10=0#eber 160. 

eee 
15 20, and, 264-20=46—35=11O. 

09) 41+20=61—35=26C. Vide tab. p. 35 31. 

10) 11-2 5=36—35=0&ober 10. 
00 26410--36=25=08de-10; | 
12) 41-+Ofober 10==51=—3 5=Ofdoberi , 
Vide table p. 353, index 29. | 

(13) The Julian you in $756 years, 44. 
Then 44—30=14, and O24+14=38— Aug. 

688 31 


(418) 


Jt=7. Look for index 7, and column 2, 3, a, 


e200? 103 15 £11095 (4 
where are theſe abe ins 8 T 


the middle number 11, add 92, and the ſum 4 
in the table of reduction will ſtand over againf 
Auguſt 18. But Auguſt 18 is 24 days before the 
2quinox ; for September II ＋31 42 Auguſt 
18 024. I look into an almanac for A. D. 
1749, 4 I find it thus ſet down. 

Full Moon the 16th day at 12 at night. 

But this being paſt ſix o'clock, it muſt be 
reckoned Auguſt 17, therefore Auguſt 18 is the 
day after the oppoſition. 

The calendar letter is f, and the dominical let- 
ter A, therefore it was the 6th day of the week, 
(14) 44—30=14. Then 14-+9==23, Look 
for index 3 in table II. p. 353, where are theſe 


(0)... (317, ee 
numbers, 23. 27. : 2. c. To the middle num- 


ber 27, add 61, and the ſum 88 in the table of 
reduction will ſtand over 1 e 2. But 
September 11—2==C 9. 

I look into an almanac for A. D. 1749, and I 
find it ſet down thus, new Moon the 3 1 18. of 
Auguſt at 8 at night. 

But becauſe it was paſt 6 0 clock, * WAS in 
the primitive account it muſt be reckoned: Septem- 
ber 1, and conſequently . 8 2, is the * 
after the conjunction. r K 

The calendar letter for September 2, is g, the 
dominical letter A, and rs it Was oy Im 
day of the Week, N 


WW 


9 — 


*YA&AS# 4 * . 4 
2 1 1 * p 
© '% : ; 
” 4 WF I I ) 


6 Es 
139=514«- Then 247þ=142=385-59 
tg able K. Þ ee the; inden WW 


3 ns are theſe numbers, "$25 1 72 12 50 
on 


the m als number 7: 12, e 61 An . 

2 "found f 10 the table of x 10 
| eptember "17 17. Now fays Myfes, $75 
. Al. ver, 39. On the T5th' day ae R 
month, . when ye have a 00 in the fruit uf the 
land, y Ee ſhall keep: caſt unto, the TAY But 
e 17 ak , . e and Sepfen 


r Fl to 1507 i EY £47200 0 b 


ber 17— by tember 1 1==6, - d 206 . 
= 155 Tee ir $9 Set 6% is 
dominical. ¹ - . 4, 
 enumiczate 4 "it theſe characters, and 
before the 7 755 in one entite view. © 
5 d of AD 1749, A. M. 5756, ti 
8 OD evening fell, (ton the 11th 
7 0 the 1 2th mopith in. the pati iarchal calendar. 
(2). At the diſtance of 24 day s before the aqui. 
nox, (3), On the 6th; « of the week. - 
Le primitiye new Moon 0 | on. the agth day 
the 1 2th month of the patriarchal calendar.” 
At the diſtance of 9 days before the 2Zquinox. 105 
On the 7th . of the Week. (7) la the beg in- 
ning gf A [75% A MS, 5757 he Ba 
ag, the Mo 9 4¹ cardinal; or umnal * n- 
noctjal point, on the 24th day from the 1 95 
full Mogn evening; (8), On the gti day from 
0 primitive new W SOS EOF: A 
0 g 2 2 8 


4% 


( 420) 
_ 2& day of the week. (10) Cardinal point of the 
day, noon; with reſpect, I mean, to that meri- 
dian, in which the ſolar year and the ſolar day be- 
en together; — the computation from 
(11) The civil præceſſion of the æquinox, 
in he ſpace of 57 56 ſolar tropical revolutions o. 
(12) The lunar anticipation in the lame ſpace of 
| a | 
Here I ſhall.reſt at preſent ; and muſt now ſub- 
mit it to the jadgment and determination of the 
reader, whether, in theſe calculations, I have in- 
cluded or not the whole contents of my ſeveral 
propoſitions, excepting the certainty of the firſt | 
meridian, which will require ſome time and pains 
to adjuſt. But the more immediate points to be 
examined into and conſidered are, (1) Whether 
as a Scripture chronologiſt, I have made it appear, 
in a ſatisfactory manner (however new and unex- 
pected the . proofs may be thought) that Moſes 
meaſures; by the true ſolar year, and computes b 
the months and days of the lunar? (2) Whether 
the Hebrew chronology of the antediluvian world 
(to which, period I confine my preſent enquiries) 
is undeniably A aſcertained in a method à priori, by 
data which are true in nature? By ſolar, lunar 
and hebdomatic characters, which exactiy cor- 
reſpond with the Hebrew computation, and not 
| polfibly with any other? (3) Whether the ages 
of the patriarchs at the birth X their recorded ſons, 
acpordirg to the Hebrew verity, conſtitute an un- 
interrupted ſucceſſive chronol and aſtronomi- 
ly aber the true extent f the world's paſt 


dy- 


(4a) 
duration? (4) Laſtly, whether it muſt be impli 
citly admitted, as a late great and eminent aut 
has taken the freedom to (Letter IIL of 
Kered hiſtory, p. 102) © That-be anhb enpectfr b 
« find « ſyſtem of chronology, or ſufficient materials 
&«. for it, in the Pentateuch, and the other: Books 
* of tbe Old Teſtament, expects to find ubat the 
* authors of theſe books never intended? I hall 
venture to add, (5) If my gth-propofi 


tion is al- 
lowed to be eſtabliſhed, then it follows, by ſure 
and certain o ce, that the purity of the 
Hebrew text has been conveyed: to us and 
preſerved entire, by a perpetual ſtanding mira- 
bc. cle.“ Since in the ſpace of ſome what more 
than 3200 years from the death of AM tothe 

eſent times, amidſt an i of tran- 
way not one error has crept in; to give any the 
leaſt diſturbance to its chron ſeries of yeurs, 
from the creation to the burning of Solumon s tem- 
ple, Where Ptolomy's canon comes in as an auxili- 
ary, and by its unconteſted authority, cormpletes 
the i No the exceſs or defect of a ſin- 
gle year, — the miſtake of à ſingle nu- 
meral, muſt have occaſioned a diſlocarion of the 
ps, and conſequently, an interruption in the 
aſtronomy. But there is no interruption in tlie 
aſtronomy, and therefore no chaſm in the chrono» 
logy, and no error in 5 which 
conſtitute the Scriptare- an rene thei con- 
trary, let ſome one try to.apply is argument ei · 
ther to the Greet tranſlation, or to the Samaritan 
-Pentateuch, he will ſoom become ſenſible of 52 


(42) 


diſſerenet between the authenticsy/of the humer 
and of the latter: 1 vith 
++ Better III. ofciſsered-. hiſtory, p. 9. It has 
been ſeid by ,, and others That nbe ac 
cidenti hk have happened un alter the texts of 
the: Bille, and io diqſgure, ifi I may ſo, ſays the 
Scriptures. in many. refpects, conid not have been 
frevented witheuſ a perpetua] ſtanding mingle, and 
thut a pe ding miracle is nut im the onder 
e prouidence. i n! „ ld fta 0 bymol 
N.] ¾ↄ ̈ Lean — Means ſubſcribt 10 this 
opinion. It ſeema eui dent to n raaſin ihat Ihe 
<contrary.muſt.ba true; if we ſuppoſe that 
«as towards mien according to the moral | 
$ipf things; and if we ſuppoſe that God acta at- 
<,bitrarily, we, dun form nn opinion at all. 
sti chinke theſe aatidenis waikd not haue 
cuir that the Scriptunes would —— 
stuentirei in their gene purity, ii they had heen 
<<.;entively: dictatad b 5 — .the 
5 proof of this 3 fition, according 
to dur cleateſt and molt diſtintt 3 
ge dotm and moral fitneſs, is obwioua and caſy.. 
Abeartly join iſſue with ———— 
mark; and, with no ſmall plraſure obſerve, that 

this reply to Aadis and others, isfpenned with the 
true fpirit of: a: zealous: — Scriꝑturiſt. 
Lis animated withaſentiment whichplainly informs 
, that the acute and penetrating author (though 
ſtrongly biaſſed with an:unbecoming prejudice) had 
exactly:weighediand maturely conſidered the neceſ- 
ary reſolt, he uniformtruth and providential ĩncot- 
- 1444 ruptibility 


(423) 
ropdbili bility of a book which was entirely 
— 


dictated 
and refed. by the infallible ſpirit of 


God. And I wish I 1 al 
juſt and well graundei a: "of TONES 


down'to the lateſt time. 
ex- 


To draw to a E Make are 
cellent and uſeful, though, alas, latent — in 
the Hebrew Seriptures; ; a clear evolution and ſull 
explication of which cannot fail of giving a pro- 
ionable ſatisfaction to every Chriſtian reader. 
Brenihe ſtiff· necked and obdurate Tyndaliſie, who 
have eyes and ſee not; who have cars and hear 
not; whoſe hearts ate waxed: groſs; and under 
ſtandings darkened, will find — compel= 
led to 'acknowlege- thus much at leaſt; that the 
prieft of Midians ſon-in-law; the Ægyptian fu- 
gitive, was, in troth, a natable clever * 
learned in all the wiſdom of the Egyptians. 
Upon an attentive peruſal and the cloſeſt exa- 
mination of this moſt antient record, this venera- 
ble code, it would be injurious to it not to ſay, if 
Sanconiatho's Phanician annals, tranſlated into 
Greek by Philo Biblius ; if the Exyptian d 


ſties if” Manetho the Sebennyte ; if the Chal- 


dean dynaſties of Beroſus, a prieſt of Belus; 
if the Laterculus of ' Eratoftenes 3" if the Septu- 
agint verfion, the Samaritan Pentateuch. and Jo- 
ſephus; ; If the accounts of Herodotus the moſt 
antient Greek hiſtorian,” of Diodorus Sroults, 
and of Strabo ; if Prolemy's 'canon of kings; if 
Georgius the Monk, and the collections of 


e and Enſe au, if the moſt ſtudied. at- 


tempts 


( 424) 1 
tempts and labours of the moderns, can offer any 
ſcheme or plan of chronology, which may ſtand 
in competition with the antediluvian and ſtdilu- W: 

vian genealogies, then doabtleſs theſe M : 
ſolar and lunar tables, cannot he juſtiy placec at 
the head of things, nor, like an univerſal monarch, 
claim a prerogative ſupreme. 

Purſuits after-aſtronomical i improvements thay: 
been for ſome time neglected, checked, and, I 
had almoſt ſaid, entirely ſuperſeded by the ſole in- 
fluence and authority of Sir VaucNew/on ; Who was 
| Profeſſedly, in ſcientific 1 tions, ſo — 
a genius, ſo profound an adept, that Moſes, the 
writer of the Pentateuch, can alone upon Earth, 
with reſpect to praxis, be entituled to a * 
_ chalen the right hand of 

bk I ſee = Tewsſh —— 7 E. 
rr ſeated on his glorious throne, and 
from his ſhining countenance the impreſſed rays of 
divinity, with this motto inſcribed over his head, 


Macna EST VERITAS, ET PREVALEBIT. 


Hail! Amran's fon! aſtronomer divine, 

Offspring of Jacob's loins, of Levi's prieſtly line; 

Wbat heavenly treaſures does this world 4 0 

To flags, and the Nilotic papyre, we! 
Moſbe ! extracted from the flood of Nile, 

Inſpired Maſbe ! born to bleſs our iſle. Y 

Born to inſtruct a philoſophic age, 

Give knowlege to the learn d, and wiſdom to the fag. 

To thee ſhall ſons of art and ſcience flow, | 

To thee ſhall cultivated nations bow; 

Thy Pentateuch all farther progreſs bars, 

This the enlightening Sun, and arts the rng Fr. 


ern 


rn, mis fe ee 
of ſome miſtakes, which are. of.a different 
nature from thoſe that are inſerted. in the table of 
errata * 1 W incumbent upon me to take 
notice 
Firſt, p. 19. in the battom ger, inſtead 
of —» between the poles and lar circles — 
it ſhould have been wrote, at 13 4 for what 
Lthere fa y concerning the fix-month day, and the 
fir month night, is ſtrictiy true ah * thoſe 
Secondly, p. 25 1, enter u upon the 
of prop. 8. and there, inſtead of the _—_— years 
of Methuſalah, I have ſubſtituted the age of 
Enoch, who lived juſt as many years as there are 
I Theſe 30 5 years of Ruoch's 
I have e the ſquare of a ſo- 
hs revolution, and have it in the ceduc- 
tion. But there is no to regret an emen- 
dation of this form of expreſſion, fince, inſtead of 
weakning, it ſtrengthens and enlarges m 
ment; for, upon reconſidering the 
of gencalogies, I now find myſelf able to afcer- 
tain n the true meaſure of the Sun's year, from the 
Hhh age 
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age af, Adam, or of any one of the Patriarch's 
— throughout the table, which did 
not Oh ·ðto mee at firſt: And I now perceive by 
my own experience, that long ſecreted and un- 
ſuſpected truths — and ee Fee a 


degrees. (5 


Before 1 4. and pübli any more 
ſitions for the ſubject of dns book, I re prope wait 
toſeewhat material objections may be urged againſt 
what'T have advanced and endeavoured to eftaBliſh 
in this firſt part of my undertaking. I am far from 


being puffed up with a conceit that I have done 
due juſtice to the important ſubject, in my me- 


thod of treating it; on the contrary, I am Hum- 
ble enough to rank myſelf amongſt the jumper 
of thoſe who would be extremely well rr | to 
ſe'a ſatisfactory ſolution of the following g queries 

from any one who has taken ſome -. pains, in the 


uſual methods, to o acquaint, himſelf with the folar 
„ bi vi ep 


F * 


NI. 1 
„ * 10 
* * 


with reſpect to us the inhabitants of 
has the great Creator (all the root of whole 


| Kindo ane directed by infinite wiſdom, Which is 
uſly diſplayed in the eſtabliſhment of final 
| cauſes) ordained a ſolar tropical year to conſiſt of 
one fourth part of a day, over and above 3657 
Secondly, How much leſs than one fourth part 
of a day exactly? and likewiſe, 
"Thirdly; For what particular ends and pur- 
poſes, with reſpect to us RT, | 


0 Firſt, For 205 es e id pou 
Rath, 


Fourthly, 


« 47 
Fourthly, By What ſettled; and detent 


rales may the ſeparate quadrant be annually com- 
puted, as well as annually meaſured, and ſtill the 
day, in civil reckoning, | ſhall ever have an im- 
mutable epoch? 

Fifthly, By what law of eenpumben pg u we 
avoid the numeral denomination of a 13th month 
in the lunar year, which the Jews call Enboli- 
mean, and in the altered year, Ve- Adar? ä 
Sixthly, Should it be alledged that, in the bs. 
nar computation, I have not obſerved the exact- 
neſs of minutes and ſeconds, I would, in my 
anſwer, propoſe it as a nice and juſt matter of 
enquity, whether the author of the ſyſtem did 
not originally intend the cardinal \polts of the 
day for the perfect terminations of the aſtrono- 
mical calculus, which an adherence to minutes 
and ſeconds can never attain to? } 

Laſtly, Should any one be de to know by 
what authority, and by the direction of what 
law, I have placed two ſeparate and two inter- 
ſeting circles, in.the front of the patriarchal ta- 
ble; my anſwer in genefal is this: I was directed 
to this ſcheme, by contemplating the circum- 
ſtances, chatacters, and appendent proportions, 
of the created pofition of the Moon to the Sun; 
and to evince the reality of this, and its true foun- 
dation in the primary conſtitution of nature, I 
| here lay before the reader, Nan 
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